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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


To first write on politics, and then come forward as a novelist 
has its inconveniences, as I had to learn at my own expense. 
It is like appearing in two different characters in the same 
play: the spectators will always have some difficulty in 
discarding the impression they may have received from the 
first whilst looking at the second. 

I have nothing but thanks to offer to my English and 
American critics, whose reception of my novel as a novel was 
so cordial, whose censure was so mild, and whose praise so 
free and generous. 

But almost all of them have persisted in viewing my novel 
as a sort of political pamphlet in the guise of fiction. They 
assumed it to be the summing up of the Nihilists’ programme, 
both theoretical and practical, and very naturally reproached 
it for being exclusively negative in theory, and narrowly violent 
in practice. 

Be it permitted to me to say a word of explanation to my 
future readers. If they want to know what are the Nihilists as 
a political party: their very modest, sensible, and practical 
demands, the causes which called them into existence, etc., they 
must seek all this elsewhere. Here they will see the Nihilists 
as men, and not as politicians. 

Having been witness of and participator in a movement, 
which struck even its enemies by its spirit of boundless self- 
sacrifice, I wanted to show in the full light of fiction the 
inmost heart and soul of these humanitarian enthusiasts, with 
whom devotion to a cause has attained to the fervour of a 
religion, without being a religion. 
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The general interest of such a study shut out from me 
political aims. My sole care was to draw truthfully a certain 
type of modern humanity, which in our generous age is 
reproduced in hundreds of forms throughout the world. 

If I chose the characters of my novel and laid its action 
among the extreme or terrorist section of Russian revolu- 
tionists, it was simply because it seemed to me better suited 
to my artistic purpose. Only in the whirlwind of this terrible 
struggle could my characters exhibit to the full what was most 
peculiar to them. But I was as little tempted to extol 
terrorism as to decry it. I only showed it, or rather let it 
show itself, such as it was, leaving the reader to judge it as 
he chooses. 

It was found by most narrower than it actually was. This 
is partly my own fault. Working under the excusable delusion 
that something is known as to the general tendencies of the 
party which has attracted a certain amount of notice during 
fifteen years, I kept away from the central figures in the 
struggle, a picture of whose lives would be to some extent a 
picture of their party. They are interesting in their own way, 
and I hope one day to introduce some of them to my readers. 
But to me it was more tempting to draw the more charac- 
teristic, though less brilliant, types of the rank and file people, 
such as the reader will meet if he cares to follow the career of 
my modest hero. 

I had to accept the consequences of my choice. A novelist 
can only tell what his characters actually do and say and feel 
by themselves. In dwelling upon a small retired spot of the 
battle-field one could not expect to show the whole battle. 

But if in thus narrowing the field of my picture I have 
succecded in bringing to greater prominence the human 
elements of Nihilist life, and making my few people more 
intimately known and better understood, I shall certainly not 
regret these unavoidable shortcomings. 


PART I. 


THE ENTHUSIASTS. 


THE ENTHUSIASTS. 


CHAPTER IL 
AT LAST! 


ASTILY Helen finished her frugal meal at the little 
H Geneva garvotte—the favourite haunt of Russian 
exiles—and refused a cup of coffee. She had not 
denied herself this luxury since she was lucky enough to get 
those Russian pupils, but she was in a hurry to-day. In her 
pocket lay a long-expected letter from Russia. It had but now 
been handed to her by the old white-headed watchmaker, to 
whose address her foreign correspondence came. She was 
burning with impatience to hand over the precious missive to 
her friend Andrey, whom it particularly concerned, and to hear 
such general news as of course it contained. 

Exchanging a few words with a fellow-exile, the girl went 
through the rows of little tables occupied by groups of men in 
blouses, and passed out into the street. It was only half-past 
seven ; she was sure to find Andrey at home, he lodged close 
by ; and in five minutes Helen was at his door, her handsome, 
somewhat cold, face a little flushed by her quick walk. 

Andrey was alone, and at work upon a book of statistics, 
from which he was making extracts for his weekly article in a 
Russian provincial paper. He turned his head, and rose with 
outstretched hand to welcome his visitor. 

‘“‘ Here’s a letter for you,” said Helen, shaking hands. 

© Oh,” he exclaimed. “At last!” 

He was a young man, of six or seven-and-twenty, with an 
earnest good-natured face, rather regular and firmly cut. His 
forehead was touched with traces of early cares, and his eyes 
were unusually thoughtful ; but this did not impair the impres- 
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sion of steadiness and equanimity conveyed by his face and his 
strong well-shaped figure. 

A slight flush rose to his brow, whilst the fingers of his thin 
muscular hand, with nervous haste, tore open the envelope. 
He unfolded a great sheet of paper, which was covered with 
lines wide apart, written in a minute irregular hand. 

Helen, who seemed no less impatient than himself, came to 
his side, and laid her hand upon his shoulder, that she too 
might see and read. 

“We had better sit down, Lena,” said the young man. 
“you are shutting out the light with your curls.” 

In truth the shabby room was very scantily lighted by a 
single lamp, upon which was fixed a green paper shade. Only 
the bare boards, the legs of a few common chairs, and the 
lower part of a mahogany chest of drawers, the chief ornament 
of the place, were properly lighted up. The yellow papered 
walls, with a cheap lithograph of the Swiss general Dufour, a 
stereotype landscape, the photograph of the landlady’s deceased 
husband, and her own school certificate framed and glazed,— 
all were plunged in a zone of twilight, very advantageous for 
them but quite unfit for reading. 

Andrey brought another chair to the round dining-table, 
littered with books and papers, and adjusted the reflector so as 
to throw more light upon the corner that he used as a writing- 
desk. Helen sat by him, and so near, that sometimes her hair 
touched his. But they never heeded this in their absorption. 

With a woman’s quickness Helen ran over the page in a 
rapid glance, and was the first to offer her opinion. 

“There’s nothing in the letter!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Mere 
rubbish! We needn’t waste our time in reading it.” 

However strange such advice might appear, it did not seem 
to affect Andrey, who replied quietly,— 

“No, wait a bit. I recognise George’s handwriting, and he 
generally puts in something to the purpose. It won’t take long 
to read anyhow. 

““*My dear Andrey Anempodistovitch, I hasten to inform 
you’...hm... hm... ‘owing to the severe frosts’... 
hm...hm.. .‘sheepand the young cattle’... hm...,” 
murmured Andrey, skipping rapidly over the lines. 

“ Ah, here’s something about domestic affairs. Let’s see.” 

“¢ As to our domestic affairs’”—he read in the tone of a 
reporting clerk—‘‘I have to tell you . . . sister Kate married 
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. whom she met last autumn at... husband proved to 
be a man without principles or honour, who . . . and worse, 
. . . broken hearted. ... I should never have thought she 
; Father is much depressed, and . . . grey hairs. Our 
only hope is that the all-healing balsam of time, the comforter 
of the afflicted... .’” 

The pathetic passage was interrupted by a merry laugh 
from Helen,—or Lena, as her friend called her. 

‘‘ It’s easy to see,” she said, “ that it was written by a poet.” 

In no way shocked by this misplaced hilarity, Andrey went 
on at greater speed, muttering between his teeth the remainder 
- of the letter. 

“Yes, you were right. It was not worth reading,” he said 
at last, showing but little sign however of his disappointment 
under the trying circumstances, 

Presently he looked round as if searching for something. 

“Here it is,” he said, taking a small black phial from the 
mantelpiece, where it stood by a tin spirit-lamp over which he 
prepared his tea for breakfast. 

Tena handed to him the glass brush, whilst Andrey care- 
fully smoothed out the letter. Then dipping the brush into the 
bottle he passed it several times over the page before him. 

The black lines, written with common ink, rapidly dis- 
appeared, as if melting in the corrosive liquid. For an 
instant the paper remained a blank. Then suddenly it was 
all movement and life. From its inmost depths, as if thrust 
up from below, came forth, hurrying and crowding one upon 
another, words, letters, phrases—here, there, everywhere! It 
was a disorderly rout, as of soldiers at the call of the alarm- 
bugle rushing from their tents to fall into the ranks. 

Then the letters stood still; the movement ceased. In 
some remote corner a belated word or letter still struggled to 
break the thin shroud under which it lay buried, slipping 
unobserved into its place by the side of its nimbler companions; 
but in the upper part of the page all was over. In place of 
the former mock letters, serried lincs of close straight hand- 
writing stood ready to unfold the message they had faithfully 
carried to the pair who now leaned over the table with flushed 
faces and glistening eager eyes. 

“Tl read it to you!” exclaimed Lena. And before 
Andrey could say a word, or otherwise protect his property, 
the impatient girl snatched up the letteraand began :— 
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“*Y)ear Brother,—I am charged by our friends to answer 
your letter, and to tell you how thoroughly we agree with you 
as to your return to Russia. We can assure you that the 
desire to see you among us has been much oftener felt than 
you suppose. But we always hesitated to recall you, knowing 
too well the dangers to which you especially will be exposed. 
We always postponed your recall until a moment of urgent 
need. ‘That moment has now arrived. Of course you know 
through the papers of our recent victories. But you probably 
do not know how dearly they were bought. Our League has 
had heavy losses. Several of our best people have perished. 
The gendarmes believe they have crushed us altogether. Of 
course we shall pull through. There are more than ever ready 
to join us, but they have not been tried. We cannot spare your 
services any longer. Therefore come. We all expect you,—the 
old friends who have never forgotten you, and the new ones 
who are as anxious as ourselves to welcome you. Come as 
quickly as you can.’” 

Lena paused. She was really glad for Andrey’s sake, for 
they were very good friends. Raising her head, she wrapt 
him in a look full of sympathy. 

But she could only see his close-cut black hair, stiff as a 
horse’s mane. Andrey had drawn out his chair, and was lean- 
ing over the back of it, his chin in his hand, absorbed in 
contemplation of some knots in the deal floor. Whether he 
was shunning the glare of the lamp, or was shy of meeting her 
eyes, Lena did not stop to inquire. She went on with her 
reading. 

The letter dealt with abstract matters at some length. It 
pointed to the considerable changes which had taken place of 
late in the domain of practical politics, and in the immediate 
objects which the party proposed to attain 

“** All this,’” the writer concluded, “ ‘ will probably surprise 
and perhaps offend you at first, but I have no doubt that in a 
short time you, as a practical worker, will accept it.’” 

Here Lena had to turn over the page, and was brought up 
short by the nonsense of the pretended letter. She had for- 
gotten for the moment that it had to be washed away before 
the real one could appear. The first words she inadvertently 
read, affected her like the intrusion of farce into a serious 
drama. 

She took the phiat and the brush, and rapidly moistened 
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the remaining pages. In a few instants they underwent the 
same transformation. But they had a somewhat different 
appearance. The ordinary running hand was interrupted here 
and there by long passages in cipher, which evidently con- 
tained news of particular importance. The cipher was a 
protection if the police should conceive some special suspicion, 
and not satisfied with reading the letter should try chemicals 
to see if there were hidden contents. 

The ciphering was only occasional at first, the groups of 
large closely-written figures rising over the even lines of the 
ordinary handwriting like groves and bushes upon a field of 
grass. But further on the clusters of ciphers became thicker, 
until at the middle of the third page the figures joined ina 
regular forest, as in tables of logarithms, without the slightest 
interruption of punctuation. 

“Look here, Andrey, what a treat for you!” said Lena, 
pointing to the masses of cipher. ‘I am sure George put in 
so much of this on purpose for you !” 

“A friendly service, upon my word!” rejoined the young 
man. 

He hated the work of deciphering, and was wont to say that 
it was for him a sort of corporal punishment. 

“T)o you know,” he went on, “we have at least six hours’ 
work over this stuff?” 

“Not so much as that, you lazy fellow. The two of us will 
get through it much quicker than that.” 

“* But I am rather out of practice. You must write me out 
the key to refresh my memory.” 

This she did at once, and, armed each with a sheet of 
paper, they set themselves patiently to the task. It was by no 
means an easy one. George used the double cipher of the 
League ; the original figures in the letter had to be changed by 
means of a key into another set of figures, and these again by 
the aid of a second key were finally resolved into words. This 
afforded an endless variety of signs for each letter of the 
alphabet, and made the cipher absolutely proof against dis- 
covery, even by the ablest experts of the police. But if the 
writing was defective it sometimes remained a mystery even to 
those for whom it was intended. 

George, as became a poet, was by no means a model of 
carefulness, and at times his friends were driven to the verge of 
despair. Some parts of his cipher obgtinately refused to yield 
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anything but neighing, bleating, grunting, hissing syllables, from 
which no Christian word seemed likely to emerge. And, as if 
on purpose, these hitches always occurred in passages which 
were, or seemed to be, the most important and interesting of 
all. If George, who at this very moment was doing his duty 
in the distant capital of the Tzars, was not suddenly seized with a 
violent fit of hiccups, it was not because his friends failed to 
abuse him soundly. 

Without Lena’s assistance Andrey would often have come 
to grief. But the girl was an experienced cipher-reader, and 
‘had a knack of guessing what was amiss. When Andrey’s pluck 
failed him, and he proposed to give up some passage as hope- 
less, she would take both sheets in her hand and guess by a 
stroke of inspiration how George must have gone wrong. 

In a little more than two hours they had finished the de- 
tached pieces of cipher. These dealt with the details of 
Andrey’s journey, giving the names and addresses of the people 
to whom he must apply on arriving at St Petersburg and at the 
Russian frontier. 

Andrey carefully copied all the addresses upon a small piece 
of paper, which he placed in his purse, to be learned by heart 
before he started. 

Now they had only the continuous piece to unravel. It 
evidently referred to a different topic, presumably of a par- 
ticularly dangerous and compromising nature, since the writer 
took the trouble to cipher every word. 

What bloody secrets might not this forest conceal? Andrey 
stared at it, cager to guess. But the forest kept its secret 
jealously, looking provokingly mute and monotonous in its 
capricious variety. 

After a few minutes’ rest they set to work with redoubled 
vigour, laying bare the hidden meaning bit by bit. 

Letter by letter Andrey wrote out the final results of the 
deciphering. When he had words enough to complete a sen- 
tence, he read it aloud to Lena. But the first words affected 
him so painfully, that he was unable to wait for the end of the 
sentence. 

“Something bad has happened to Boris, I am certain!” he 
exclaimed. ‘ Look here.” 

Lena looked quickly at the sheet Andrey showed her and 
then at her own. There could be no mistake; the passage 
referred to Boris,—one of the ablest and most influential of 
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their party,—and the beginning of.the sentence sounded ugly,— 
more ugly than Andrey suspected, for she guessed the next two 
letters that were to follow. But she kept her own counsel, and 
went on dictating. 

** Five, three.” 

‘Seven, nine ;” Andrey echoed, looking at the key for the 
final letter. 

“Quick!” Lena exclaimed impatiently. ‘ Don’t you see it 
is an @.” 

The ill-omened a was put down by Andrey. 

The next letter was an », which was still worse. 

The third, the fourth, the fifth letters were set down, and 
their last doubts, if they had any, vanished. Without another 
word they went on deciphering with feverish impatience to the 
end of the line, and after a few minutes’ work they both saw in 
black on white, “Boris has been recently arrested in Dubravnik.” 

They looked at each other in blank consternation. Arrests, 
like death, always appear absurd, incredille, even when they are 
fully anticipated. 

“In Dubravnik! What the deuce had he to do in that 
damned Dubravnik ? ” 

‘Let us go on,” Lena said; “perhaps we shall learn. 
There must be some further details about his arrest.” 

They resumed their irritatingly slow work, unravelling in 
some ten minutes, that seemed an hour, another couple of lines. 
They only learned that Boris, with two other friends, had been 
arrested, after a severe fight with the police. This was little, 
but it was enough to show that the case was desperate. What- 
ever had been Bons’s part in the struggle, he was a-doomed 
man. According to a new law, all complicity in such acts was 
punished with death. And Boris was not the man to hold his 
hand whilst others were fighting. 

“Poor Zina!” they both sighed, 

Zina was Boris’s wife. 

After a short pause Lena again poured forth a series of 
figures, which in a few minutes yielded the name of the woman 
whose lot they had been pitying. “‘ Zina-———” 

“Zina! Is it possible?” Andrey exclaimed. 

His firet thought was that she also had been arrested. 

But after another five minutes of painful suspense it became 
clear that he was mistaken. 

“Zina,” the letter informed them, “‘hgs gone to Dubravnik to 
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survey the ground, and see what can be done towards the 
rescue of Boris.” 

‘* Oh, they are thinking of that! I am so glad,” said Andrey. 
‘‘ Another reason for my hastening home.” 

The passage referring to Boris was followed by a list of the 
other victims who had recently fallen into the hands of the 
police. The forthcoming trials were mentioned, and the Dra- 
conian sentences foretold, according to secret information 
obtained from officials. The melancholy news about the 
friends who were in prison was briefly summarised,—all this in 
‘the calm business-like way in which reports upon the dead and 
wounded are drawn up after a battle. 

. The reverse side of the underground struggle oozed sadly 
out drop by drop. There was no possibility of swallowing the 
bitter draught at once. At the mention of some particularly 
sad piece of news, they could not refrain from exchanging a few 
words. Otherwise they went on with their work uninter- 
ruptedly, keeping their feelings to themselves. 

They now got on much more rapidly than before. George’s 
ciphering became steadier, and the unravelling went on almost 
without a hitch. After the dreary record of losses and suffer- 
ings, they entered upon pleasanter ground. Here George 
mentioned briefly, but with a faith and fervour all his own, the 
rapid progress of the movement in general, instancing the great 
fermentation of spirit which could be observed everywhere. 

It was like a war-cry after a walk over a battlefield, or the 
look of a sunny landscape after a visit to the catacombs. The 
egotism of life, with its rights and its excitements, crept upon 
them, and they emerged from their dreary journey in much 
higher spirits than they could have expected. 

“Yes, there will be a smash before long!” exclaimed Lena, 
in exultation, though she was a very orthodox “ peasantist,” 
and all the matters George alluded to were in direct opposition 
to the articles of her belief. 

She rose to stretch her numbed limbs by walking to and fro. 
Presently she took the letter, carefully dried it over the lamp, 
and lit a match with the evident intention of setting fire to it. 

“Qh, don’t!” interposed Andrey, quickly. 

“Why? haven’t you copied the address ?” 

“Yes, but I want to keep the letter for a while.” 

‘What for ? that it might fall into some stranger’s hands ?” 
retorted the girl sharply. 
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Andrey said that these precautions were superfluous in 
Switzerland. But Lena was not easily persuaded; like most 
women engaged in conspiracies, she was a strict observer of 
the rules. 

“But perhaps you'll accept a compromise,” she said, 
relenting. 

She tore off the first half of the letter containing the 
personal matters, and carefully erased the few pieces of cipher. 

‘** You want to read this, don’t you?” she asked. 

‘Never mind. I accept your bargain. I like this part 
certainly better, and give up my claim upon the rest,” said 
Andrey, whilst the girl, kneeling before the fireplace, carefully 
burned the remainder, together with the two shcets upon which 
they had worked out the cipher. Her conscience at ease, she 
resumed her seat. 

**So you are leaving us, Andrey,” she said, dreamily. 

There was a greater warmth than usual in the tone of her 
voice, and in the look of her honest bold blue eyes as she 
fixed them upon her companion. For those who remain, there 
is always something touching in the sight of a man, about to 
leave his place of refuge, and risk his life once more in the 
dominions of the Tzar. 

Will you start soone” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Andrey. ‘The money and the passport will 
be here in three or four days, I hope. That is quite long 
enough for my preparations.” 

Then, after a hardly perceptible pause, he added abruptly, 

**T wish I knew whether they have already found out his 
name.” 

‘Whom do you mean?” inquired the girl, lifting her eyes. 

‘Boris. Who else?” 

That great loss had not ceased gnawing at Andrey’s heart 
all the time, notwithstanding his apparent calmness and 
cheerfulness. 

“I do not think they could discover it so soon,” Lena 
answered. ‘“ Boris has never been in Dubravnik before. 
Besides, George would have mentioned a point of such im- 
portance.” 

“I wish you were right,” said Andrey. “The rescue 
would be so much easier. Anyhow I shall soon know all 
about it.” 

They talked business. The gisl had evidently some 
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personal experience in the work of smuggling a Russian into 
his fatherland. She gave her friend some valuable sugges- 
tions, though he was several years her senior. 

“When you are in the whirlpool, you mustn’t altogether 
forget us here,” she said, with a sigh. ‘You must write some- 
times to me or to Vasily. I want to return also. You must 
manage that for me if you can.” 

‘““With pleasure. And, by-the-by, where’s Vasily himself? 
Why haven’t you brought him with you ?” 

“He wasn’t at the café. I sent him word to come here. 
Probably he is out—at the opera, I think. They are playing 
‘Robert’ to-night. Otherwise he would have been here 
long ago.” 

She put her hand into her pocket, and drew from it a large 
and heavy gold watch, of ancient make. It was a family 
possession she was very fond of, because it came to her from 
her father, a general of the times of Nicholas. The watch 
had been with her to Siberia, and now she had brought 
it into exile. It served occasionally as a timekeeper, but more 
often it lay peacefully—in her own or some friend’s interest— 
in the pawnbroker’s safe. ‘These people lived in such close 
relations as practically to exclude the notion of private pro- 
perty. The fact that the watch was in the possession of its 
rightful owner was a conclusive sign that the small body of her 
former fellow-conspirators were for the time rather in clover. 

‘Oh, how late it is!” said Lena. ‘“ Past twelve. I must 
run home, so as to be in good time for my lesson to-morrow.” 

“ And I, for my literary exploits,” observed Andrey. 

“‘ By the way,” said the girl, ‘you must arrange before you 
go for some of our people to carry on your work.” 

‘By all means. It will do very well for Vasily. With his 
modest habits, eighty francs a month will be amply sufficient 
for all his needs.” 

‘Certainly it will,” said Lena, with unnecessary fretfulness. 

“And even to spare something for taking you to concerts 
or the opera!” 

‘The girl blushed, though she was prepared for some sally 
of this kind. Andrey always teased her about her admirer. 
But she had the unconquerably ready blush of fair-skinned girls. 

*‘ Vasily is a man of rigid principles, anyhow. Nota sybarite 
like you,” she said, with a smile. ‘ But, good-bye, I mustn’t- 
stop to quarrel with you,” 
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He took the lamp to light her downstairs, and he watched 
her safely into her house, a block off across the street. Then 
he returned slowly to his solitary room. 

The leaflet of the letter lay temptingly upon the table. Lena 
had guessed the truth. In asking for the letter, he intended, 
when alone, to feast upon those kind words from his distant 
friends. But he could not do it now. The girl by guessing 
it had spoiled his pleasure for him. He put the letter into 
his pocket to read next day.’ Now he was resolved to go to 
sleep. 

He opened the folding-doors at the back of the room and 
disclosed an alcove. With this addition, his narrow and rather 
low room looked exactly like an empty cigar-box or a coffin. 

He made the bed ready. But all was useless; he felt it 
impossible to sleep ; he was too excited. 

Three long, long years had elapsed since Andrey Kojukhov, 
compromised in the first attempts at propaganda among the 
peasants, as well as in later struggles, had been urged by 
his friends to take an “airing.” Since that time he had 
rambled over various countries, trying in vain to find some 
occupation for his restless spirit. Before the first year of his 
voluntary exile came to an end, violent home-sickness took 
hold of him, and he asked his friends, who held the field in 
St Petersburg, to allow him to return and take his place again 
in their ranks. It was peremptorily refused. There was a lull 
in the struggle ; the police had nothing in particular to run 
after; and as his name was still well remembered by them, 
if he returned he might set all the gang in motion. Unable to 
do anything, he would only be a burden upon the friends, who 
would have to look after his safety. He ought to have under- 
stood this for himself. When there was any need of his return 
they would let him know. In the meantime he must keep 
quiet, and try to find work, either in revolutionary literature, or 
in the social movement abroad. 

Andrey tried both, but with more zeal than success. He 
wrote for several Russian papers published abroad. But nature 
had denied him any literary talent. He felt within him an 
ardent enthusiastic soul; he was far from being insensible to 
what was beautiful and poetical. But the channels between 
his sentiments and their utterance were blocked in him, and 
things which profoundly stirred his heart, when set down by 
him on paper, looked savourless and commonplace. His occa- 
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sional contributions to the papers were no more than tolerably 
good padding. 

Still less successful was he in his other attempts to procure 
employment during his long leave of absence. He overcame 
in a few months the obstacle of the language. But it was 
impossible for him to serve two masters at once. His heart 
and soul were filled with Russian cares, Russian aspirations, 
and Russian recollections. He felt himself a passing guest at 
the meetings of foreign socialists; and his home-sickness grew 
worse and worse. He was about to write again, when a living 
message from his friends arrived in the person of Helen 
Zubova, his companion in the conquest of the letter. Having 
just escaped from Siberia, she had come to St Petersburg to 
offer her services to the J.eague, which at once advised her to 
cross the frontier and live for a while abroad. She brought, 
together with many greetings from his friends, an injunction to 
keep quiet and be reasonable. For the time there was no need 
of either of them in Russia. Lena’s presence abroad was a 
material proof of this. 

Nothing was left to Andrey but to make a virtue of necessity. 
‘Time had blunted the edge of his first disappointment. He 
had gradually made up his mind to the life of an exile, with its 
petty troubles and vexations, and its profound pleasures found 
in an unrestricted access to all the treasures of thought. ‘I'hus 
he passed three years of quiet uneventful existence, enlivened 
only by the feverish expectation of something new coming from 
Russia. 

He did not wait in vain. After a brief pause the smoulder- 
ing revolution burst out with redoubled energy, and Andrey 
was cager to seize the opportunity. He sent a new request, 
which he urged upon his friends with an energy and eloquence 
that unfortunately were never found in his more elaborate com- 
positions. There were no longer any grounds for delay, and after 
a few more weeks of expectation, George’s letter was his answer. 

“Yes, at last!” he repeated, as he slowly paced up and 
down his coffin-like room, thinking upon his journey. 

In his voice there was no exultation, but a strange calmness 
that had a touch of melancholy in it. The arrest of Boris ?— 
Yes, but this was not all. The idea of the return to his 
country had lost something of its charm. He was surprised, 
and somewhat disappointed, to feel quite in a placid mood. 
From his former longings, he had anticipated that the summons 
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would fill him with rapture. Now that the thing had come at 
Jast, he felt it so natural and simple, that he almost forgot the 
many thousand miles and the many perils of the journey which 
separated the expectation from the reality. The tame experi- 
ences of exile disappeared from his thoughts, and he was once 
more in St Petersburg, with all its well-known surroundings, as 
if he had left it but yesterday. 

In this matter-of-fact mood he faced the important questions 
contained in George’s letter, and felt angry with his friend for 
supposing that he would be persuaded so easily. No, not he. 
He thoroughly approved of the new acts of revolutionary 
terrorism, but he did not like their interpretation. The tend- 
ency of the League towards centralising all power in the hands 
of the Executive Committee was decidedly distasteful to him. 
The first thing he would try, would be to persuade his friend 
of the danger of such a course. 

His brain began to work, and gradually he grew warm over 
the argument, as he strode with quickened step up and down 
his room. 

A loud knocking suddenly interrupted his soliloquy, and 
recalled him to reality. It came through the floor from the 
lodger below, whose forbearance had been exhausted by his 
mad striding to and fro. With the help of a broomstick he 
was telegraphing an angry message to his neighbour upstairs. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Andrey, “ it is Monsieur Cornichon. 
The good man wants to sleep, and does not care a fig whether 
the Russian revolution goes the right or the wrong way !” 

He stopped abruptly to signify his apology, and stood 
motionless until the knocking ceased. As he did not want to 
go to bed, and could not keep quiet as long as he was on his 
feet, he determined on taking a short walk in the beautiful 
spring night. He put out the lainp, and, leaving the roam 
locked, hid the key as usual under the mat. 


CHAPTER IL 
IN SOLITUDE. 


NOWING the house well, Andrey groped his way down 

the stone staircase, and came out into the fresh air. 

The night was clear and bright, the full moon shone 

from the vault of the sky. He went down the narrow street in 
which his house stood, and turned to the left through a small 
square, shadowed hy a few gigantic lime trees, under which, 
according to tradition, Jean Jacques Rousseau had often rested. 
Keeping on in the same direction, in a few minutes he found 
himself in an open space facing the Botanical Gardens, sur- 
rounded by gold-tipped railings, which glistened upon the dark 
background of exotic vegetation. A breeze so gentle, that he 
could hardly determine from whence it blew, fanned his face 
refreshingly. As he rapturously inhaled the invigorating per- 
fumes of the night, the lake, and the gardens, he felt another 
man. A new sense of enjoyment took possession of him. He 
delighted in the world about him, in his peace of mind, in his 
bodily health and vigour, which imparted a peculiar elasticity to 
his limbs. He wanted to move, to go somewhere—but where ? 

The slumbering city, with its rows of shopkeepers’ palaces, 
—the gorgeous hotel:,—stretched on his left along the Rhéne. 
He loved the powcrful stream, with its blue-green or jet-black 
foaming waters rushing impetuously between the narrow steeps 
of its stony banks. On sunny suffocating days he would stand 
for hours watching the magical play of light upon the tremulous 
mosaic of the river-bed, shining amidst the dark clusters of 
hairy weeds. 

But there were all these palaces to pass,—this congeries of 
prosaic and money-grubbing littlenesses, slumbering after their 
daily exertions. No; he could not bear this to-night, and he 
strode away in the opposite direction along the lake. 

This favourite holiday walk of the Genevan citizens and 
their families was now completely deserted. Not a footstep, 
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not one disturbing noise, broke upon the majestic quiet of the 
night. The lake was calm ; and the gentle rhythmical plash of 
the waves lulled his senses, without driving away the glorious 
visions which thronged his excited brain. 

A new leaf of his life was to be turned. <A few days hence 
he would be thousands of miles away in his own country, in 
another world, amid entirely new surroundings. How great 
the changes since he had left St Petersburg! There were 
hardly half-a-dozen of his old companions left in the League. 
Only two of them were at that moment in the capital. All the 
rest were new people, recruited during the three years of his 
absence. 

Would they be able to agree, and to work together without 
much friction? But no matter! he had great confidence in 
his own power of adaptability as a practical conspirator. Of 
old he had been particularly fond of being thrown into entirely 
new places, where everything and everybody were new to him. 
He felt reviving in him the lust for struggle and for danger, 
and the cool dogged pluck, of those whom defeat renders only 
more obstinate and persistent 

A contemptuous smile passed over his lips as he thought of 
the boasts of the police mentioned by George. The fools! ‘They 
supposed things to be at an end, when they were only beginning ! 
He knew by reputation the most prominent of the new men. 
Some of them he remembered having met at the meetings of 
the students’ secret clubs. ‘They must have grown into splendid 
fellows since then. It was rare luck indecd to cast in one’s lot 
with such men. He had been pained of late by the thought 
that his three years’ absence had reduced to the strength of a 
spider’s thread the links which united him with his people. 
Now he knew that they were as closely united in common 
brotherhood as ever. The fulness of affection which breathed 
from their message found in his heart a warm response. How 
could he fear any possible friction or misunderstanding with 
men who could think of sparing him, personally a stranger to 
most of them, whilst they themselves were under fire ? 

He did not for a moment flatter himself that there was 
anything in himself to merit this consideration. ‘Though he 
had but just entered upon manhood, the precocity and 
intensity of his life had supplied him with experience which 
would have amply sufficed for a man ten years his senior. At 
twenty-seven he was a staid man, who had long outlived the 
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age of illusions. The kindness of his friends did not rouse his 
vanity. Theirs was the generosity of affection, which does not 
measure its gifts. He accepted it as a good omen, with thank- 
fulness, and bright pure joy. Yes, this is the rock upon which 
their church was built, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it ! 

He slackened his pace. Without meaning it he had come 
a long way from the town. The moon had sunk, and was now 
staring him full in the face irritatingly. The level shore to the 
right began to slope gently upwards. He noticed a narrow 
passage between the stone walls which in Switzerland are used 
to fence the orchards and vineyards. Probably it led to some 
out-of-the-way place, for the grass in the crevices between the 
big smooth pebbles, with which it was paved, showed it to be 
but little used. 

Andrey plunged into its shadows, and began to ascend the 
slope. It grew steeper as he went on. The roof of some 
building abruptly overshadowed the lane. He looked up, and 
saw a black waving line of tiles projected against the blue sky. 
In the walls of the weather-beaten building were narrow perpen- 
dicular slits. It was evidently a stable. A cow, chewing the 
cud within, snorted as she smelt the approaching stranger, but 
as he passed on she quietly took to her ruminating again. 

A little farther vineyards began, the thick clusters of vines 
overhanging the coping of the walls. Some hundred yards 
farther the lane turned short to the left, running in a broad 
curve between the two long walls, which gave it the appearance 
of an empty aqueduct. A narrow flight of stone stairs built 
against the hill side, marked out a shadow of exaggerated zig- 
zags upon the rough masonry. When Andrey had climbed 
them he saw an open field dotted with hazels. A footpath, 
probably connecting the lower road with another on a higher 
level, shone like a stream of water upon the emerald green 
moonlit sward. 

Andrey ventured into the path. At the top of the slope 
stood a clump of willows, which attracted him. But after a short 
distance the path, spreading out in a level tract of soft ground 
disappeared. Straining his eyes a little, Andrey observed in the 
distance another turn of the pathway ascending a small bushy 
hillock to the right. He climbed this, and was surprised to find 
himself in front of an ordinary garden-bench with arms and a 
comfortable sloping back, reminding him disagreeably of man’s 
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intrusion upon this charming solitude. The seat could not be 
seen from a distance: the long branches of a weeping willow 
under which it stood wrapped it in darkness. 

Pushing aside the yielding branches, Andrey penetrated 
within the alluring green vault and sat down. When he raised 
his head and looked out, he jumped to his feet with an ex- 
clamation of wonder and delight. 

What he saw was only the lake; but from this particular 
spot, and at this particular moment, it looked so fantastically 
transfigured that he had some difficulty at first in recognising it. 
He stood upon a terrace, a few steps from the edge, whose - 
height concealed all the strip of shore between it and the water. 
The white swollen lake was there, right under his feet, as if by-.. 
some spell the ground on which he stood, trees, bench, every- 
thing, had been detached from their base and were held sus- 
pended in the air over the enormous mass of glistening water. 
Nay, it was too bright to be water. It seemed a gleaming sea 
of molten silver, without a perceptible ripple, stretching right 
and left far as the eye could reach, and filling all space with a 
flood of light reflected from its surface. 

Andrey drew near the edge of the little platform that he 
might see better, and the illusion was at once destroyed. The 
tops of the houses and the trees at his feet leaped up out of the 
darkness, dense and murky, against the dazzling brightness of 
the water. The receding quay with its diminutive benches 
and well-trimmed plane trees, the white piers projecting into 
the lake like the tentacles of some strange sea-beast, the gaslit 
bridge and town, the low Swiss coast looming in the distance 
wrapped in a blue mist which made coast and sky seem one, so 
that the watch-fires upon the mountains appeared to be golden 
stars fixed in the firmament,—all this was a beautiful panorama, 
but it had not the magic of ‘the other. 

He returned to the bench, and was no longer angry with the 
people who had put it there. He was keenly alive to the 
beauties of nature, though he loved her fitfully and somewhat 
selfishly, as those absorbed in a special pursuit so often do. 

This was the last time he would look upon these charming 
sights. It was a leave-taking before going where duty called 
him. There was in his heart a sense of deep unruffled peace, 
such as he did not remember feeling for years. The great calm 
of the scene spoke strongly to his soul. It seemed to him that 
never had his enjoyment been so full, so pure, so elevating as now. 
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Yet the current of thought which passed listlessly through 
his mind, as he sat there lost in contemplation, did net tend to 
harmony with the calm of the scenery. 

There is a certain pleasure in thinking of afflictions when 
they have lost their sting and become things of the past. 

_ Andrey passed in reyiew his exile life, and it was exactly 
its darkest side whichtiis memory sought and dwelt upon with 
strange persistency. 

He had_nét shared with his kith and kin the cup of bitter- 
ness which they had been forced to drink ; and yet, somehow, he 
felt az’if he had tasted its bitterest dregs. Thrown out of 

ive life himself, he had only to look with folded hands— 
upon what? Not even upon the struggle of his friends, but 
upon the cold-blooded massacre of the best of them. ‘The 
first onslaught of the revolution was repelled with enormous 
losses. A deep discouragement crept over the classes that 
furnished its chief contingent. The scattered remnant of once 
formidable forces, faithful to their banner, fought to the end. 
Very few of them left their country to seek refuge abroad. 
They were dying at their posts by scores, by hundreds, men 
and women, far better than he. 

But why, then, was he alive ? 

How many times, overwhelmed with pain, had he asked 
himself that question ! 

A terrible vision rose suddenly before his memory. 

It is night. A dimly lighted cell in one of the southern 
prisons. Its inmate—a young student—is stretched upon the 
straw mattress. His hands and feet are tightly bound with 
ropes. His head and body are covered with bruises. He has 
just been shamefully beaten by the gaolers, because he did 
not show himself sufficiently submissive. Smarting under the 
brutal insult, he is meditating the only revenge left him—that 
of a frightful suicide. Fire shall be his instrument. In the 
dead of the night he rises with effort from his bed. He takes 
off with his mouth the hot lamp glass, which scorches his lips ; 
he unscrews with his teeth the burner, and upsets the oil over 
his mattress. When it has saturated the straw, he drops upon 
the mattress the burning wick, and stretches himself once more 
upon this bed of fire. ‘There he lies, without a groan, whilst the 
fire licks and burns his flesh. When the gaolers, attracted by 
the smoke, rush into the cell, they find him half charred and 
dying. 
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This was no nightmare. ™ Tt was a frightful reality. For 
months the harrowing vision had L@tmersecuted Andrey, and now 
it rose before him as if he had seen it bW4-.+ yesterday. 

And in the meantime, while these horrJS.1, went on there, 
in his own country, what was he doing? H's remained in 
ignominious security, studying clever books, admf®»-iting the 
beauties of nature and the wonders of art. An his 
conscience, stern, implacable inquisitor, whispered in [5 “\js 
ear insidiously: Why, is there nothing besides your friends’ 
arguments which keeps you where you are? Are you really so 
anxious to give up safety and to put once more your neck into ° 
the noose, or to exchange your room for an underground cell 
in a ravelin of the Tzars ? 

In the unnatural life he led, what but empty words could 
he bring forward in answer to these gnawing questions? And 
he did not always succeed in silencing thus his terrible judge. 
He knew the anguish of doubt and the pangs of self-condem- 
nation. There were moments when he deemed his former 
revolutionary zeal but an ebullition of youth and of love of 
strong sensations,—when he thought his life a failure, and him- 
self a clod of earth aspiring to become a stone ina marble 
temple, a dwarf in a giant’s armour, and he felt as crestfallen, 
crushed, and wretched as a living soul can. 

Andrey completely lost control over his thoughts. He 
called up these memories as the German doctor called up the 
spirits that waited on his will—as a pastime, a kind of spiritual 
enjoyment. But they were too strong for him, and now they 
held him in their cruel clutches, and mastered him in real 
earnest. No sign of enjoyment could be detected in his 
drooped head, or in the nervous movement of the hand which 
swept his bowed forehead as if to brush away these crowding 
recollections. 

But it is all over now, sunk in oblivion and nothingness, as 
the ugly dreams and phantasms of the night fly before the face 
of morning. In this solemn moment, before crossing the fatal 
threshold which he was certain never to recross, he could 
measure himself with certainty. The long years of enervating 
inaction had left no trace upon his soul. It was like a sword 
left idle in the sheath. Now he unsheathed it before him, 
scrutinising it with severe and experienced eye. No, there was 
no rust upon it; it was clean, sharp, ready for the battle as 
ever. 
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A fierce gladness flashed in-'tis darkened eyes as he looked 
straight before him. He rose to his feet; he longed to get 
away. There was nothithg to keep him here. Nature’s beauties 
had lost the powexof producing the slightest impression upon 
him. Mechardically he returned on his former way through 
the grey,Wilight of the grove. His face was pale, but calm 
and somewhat gloomy, whilst all was trembling within his 

ving breast. His widely opened eyes looked wistfully into 
the darkness, but he scarcely saw anything. If the sharp thorns 
of some bush had lacerated his body, he would not have 
noticed it. He was almost beside himself with the violent 
emotions boiling from the depths of his soul and permeating 
his whole being. 

He could not say this feeling was quite new to him. Now 
and then he had experienced something similar, though never 
had he been so wholly under its power. It was rapture, yet it 
was unutterably sad, as if his soul were filled with wailing, and 
his heart brimful of tears; but the wailings were melodious, 
the tears were sweet. 

Out of this tumult of emotion—like the cry of an cagle 
soaring in the eternal calm of the skies, far above the regions 
of cloud and tempest—there rose in his breast the triumphant, 
the intoxicating consciousness of the titanic strength of the 
man, whom no danger, no suffering, nothing on earth, can 
compel to deviate one hair’s-breadth from his path. He knew 
that he would make a good and faithful soldier of the legion 
which fought for the cause of their country. Because this is 
what gives one man power over another's heart; this is what 
imparts the spell of contagion to his zeal; this is what infuses 
into a word—a mere vibration of the air—the force to overturn 
and remould the human soul. 

The grove through which he had passed lay far behind, and 
he had been walking for some time upon an open road. In 
his occasional rambles he had never chanced upon that side of 
the town. A cornfield attracted his attention. It was a mere 

atch, a few score yards square, so that on the vast green turf 
it looked like a lady’s pocket-handkerchief on the carpet of a 
drawing-room. Yet it struck a foreigner, accustomed to see 
-in Switzerland only mountains and vineyards, as something 
unexpected. 

Andrey had no difficulty in guessing that the road he 
followed would take him back to his lodgings. But he did not 
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feel disposed to return so soon. He wanted to sober down 
before reappearing among men, and he resolved to go to a little 
wood on the banks of the Arve commanding a view over the 
town from the southern side. He went thither, walking as 
rapidly as he could. He wanted, and expected, to be tired ; 
but his strong young muscles, hard and tough as steel, were 
equal to almost any strain. To-night he seemed to be proof 
against fatigue ; his mental excitement doubled for a time his 
power of endurance. But the long walk had cooled his head. 
He was himself again as he climbed the height of La Batie, his 
feelings running quietly in their ordinary channels, like a river 
after an inundation. 

The moon had set. It lacked an hour or two of sunrise, 
but the approach of morning was already to be felt. The air 
was keener, the darkness was thinning, a cool wind blew from 
the mountains. On the western horizon huge clusters of heavy 
leaden-coloured clouds rapidly grew, mountain like, and stood 
in readiness like labourers arisen for the’day’s toil. The stars 
went out in the duller sky. The Milky Way, fading at one end, 
looked like the broken arch of a gigantic bridge. There the 
whole east was suffused with a tender transparent light, verging 
between pale yellow, green, and pearly white of indescribable 
delicacy and purity. ‘The stars had shyly moved away to give 
place to the glorious apparition. One only would not dis- 
semble her beauty. There she stood alone, wonderfully bright 
upon the enchanted ground, beaming and quivering like an 
eye that lightens and darkens under its trembling lashes. It 
was Venus, the poet’s star. But was she not his star as well? 
the star of his Russia, lying yonder towards the rising sun, and 
even now about to awaken from the night of centuries to the 
glory of her morning ! 

Andrey resolved to go straight home. It was high time to 
finish his ramble. He had enjoyed himself enough, and he 
must waste no more time. To-morrow he would have to be 
up early. Lena would certainly call after her lesson. He 
had much to do in order to be ready for his journey without 
delay. 

He pulled his hat over his brow, and ran down the hill. 
The footpath zig-zagged among the thin bushes covering the 
dark declivity. After a short distance the woods disappeared, 
and looking from the edge of the slanting footpath Andrey 
saw the bare declivity. It was very steep, but the ground was 
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clayey and soft. How delightful it would be to fling himself 
like a stone, bounding from one prominence to another, and 
then by one strong effort to stop short at the bottom! There 
was a dare-devil spirit within him that urged him tothe feat. He 
took a few steps to the edge, and prepared himself for the first 
leap, which would have tq be small. But a sudden thought 
made him abandon this rather dangerous freak. Suppose he 
should dislocate his ankle? How then about his journey ? 
No, it would not do for him to be careless now. He stepped 
back, and ran carefully down the pathway. 

Crossing the Arve, he passed a few blocks of houses ina 
suburb, and emerged upon a spacious drill-ground, used for 
exercising recruits and for popular amusements at holiday-time. 
The real town began on the farther side. Sounds of the 
opening day were already heard here and there. In the 
middle of the street a big sorrel horse in harness, but without 
any cart, was walking by itself, as they often do in Switzerland ; 
no driver was visible’ anywhere. ‘The animal’s step was so 
steady, and it looked so amusingly self-confident and knowing, 
that Andrey clapped it on the neck, and asked with a smile 
the best way to his home. 

The horse passed on without deviating an inch, with its 
air of a self-satisfied portly gentleman going to business. 

“Oh, well!” thought Andrey, resuming his way ; “ you 
can’t expect a French horse to understand Russian. I ought 
to have addressed it in its native language.’ He felt sprightly 
and gay, as one does after a shower-bath, and was ready to 
amuse himself with any trifle. 

In twenty minutes he was at the opposite end of the town, 
ascending his own staircase. On approaching his door, he was 
surprised to see a line of light under it, and to find it unlocked. 
He thought he remembered having put out the lamp and 
locked up the room. The explanation of the mystery was not 
far to seek. Upon entering he saw, by the uncertain light of 
the flickering lamp, the body of a man lying on his bed. The 
lamp stood by him. Andrey raised it above the dark form. 

“Ah, Vaska!” he exclaimed, recognising first the rosy 
trousers of his friend,—a perfectly unique sample of the article 
which Vaska, otherwise Vasily Verbitzky, had picked up by 
mistake in some dark shop,—then his old overcoat, and finally 
his good-natured swarthy face, half concealed by the abundant 
auburn hair. 
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Vasily had received Lena’s message late in the night, and 
had come to inquire immediately about the letter. Finding 
Andrey absent, he had resolved to wait until he came back, 
and had fallen asleep. On the floor, just by the side of the 
bed, lay the book with which he had tried to beguile the time. 

Unwilling to awaken his friend, Andrey looked round to 
see how to find accommodation for both. There was nothing 
for it but to improvise a camp bed. He spread upon the floor 
a large sheet of an uncut newspaper. A winter overcoat would 
do very well for a mattress, and the Nihilist’s inevitable plaid 
for a blanket. But how about a pillow? Vasily had under 
his head both the small woollen things with which the landlady 
had supplied her lodger. Andrey very judiciously concluded 
that his guest could do very well with one of them. Slipping 
unceremoniously his hand under his friend’s head, he removed 
the other. ‘Thus disturbed, Vasily muttered in his sleep some 
inarticulate sounds of selfish protest. But he seemed to admit 
at once that he was in the wrong, for he grunted, without 
opening his eyes, something in a conciliatory tone, and when 
Andrey let his head drop again did not trouble any further. 

Andrey undressed, put his watch by his side that he might 
be sure to rise in time, and as his head touched the pillow 
almost instantaneously slept the sleep of the righteous. 


CHAPTER III. 
AT THE FRONTIER. 


AMUEL SUSSER, called familiarly Red Shmul, chief 
smuggler and tavern-keeper at Ishky, a village upon the 
Lithuanian frontier, was serving his customers with his 

usual alertness. His quick eye never failed to catch the 
moment when one of them was thirsty, and his practised hand 
never poured out one drop of beer more than was necessary to 
show the tumbler full, while leaving as much of it as possible 
unfilled. But his active mind was for the moment engaged 
elsewhere, following the rapid train then traversing the last miles 
between St Petersburg and the frontier. 

This morning he had received a telegram from David 
Stirn, a student of Jewish extraction, who had joined with the 
“‘Gois” (Christians) rebels against the authorities, and now 
“kept the frontier” for them. In a conventional language, 
agreed upon beforehand, David had announced his arrival by 
the evening train, with three companions, who had to be con- 
veyed across the frontier. 

Three persons at ten roubles a head is not a bad day’s 
work. But the fact is, Red Shmul reckoned upon getting 
something more than that for his trouble. It was conscription 
time, and special precautions were taken upon the frontier to 
prevent the young sons of Israel from escaping military service. 
An honest smuggler has a right to expect some extras in a 
time like that. But one must be cautious with such a screw 
as David. Not a bad man for all that, this Mr David. A 
sharp head, a genuine Jewish head, who would do honour to 
his race anywhere. He must be a general, or something of the 
sort, among the “Gois.” A sharp lad, who knows on which 
side his bread is buttered. He will get on, and an honest 
smuggler has nothing to fear in dealing with him. He holds 
his tongue well, and, once his word is given, stands to his 
guns. But he haggles over a penny like a gypsy at a horse 
fair. 
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Red Shmul had many opportunities for studying his 
strange employer. Every three or four months the young man 
appeared upon the frontier, bringing with him batches of ‘‘Gois,” 
who wanted to go out of the country, orto come in. There 
were, moreover, books to be smuggled from abroad—a very 
advantageous trade, since books were paid for better than 
tobacco or silk. David had many connections all along the 
frontier, but Red Shmul was proud of being his favourite 
agent. 

What all this meant; who the strange people were with 
whom David was connected ; what they wanted—Red Shmul 
could not make up his mind about. Prompted by his Jewish 
curiosity, he tried to read some of the revolutionary pamphlets 
he had to smuggle through. With his imperfect knowledge of 
Russian, he could not profit much by them, and did not care 
to investigate further. Since so clever a fellow as David took 
part in it, there must be some profit to be made out of it: 
how else could David pay so punctually and so well those 
whom he employed? As the importation of these books was 
prohibited, like that of various other goods, it must be some 
high-class smuggling business, for the use of gentlemen, of 
which he understood little. It did not concern him to know, 
however, provided he was paid well. He had his own business 
to mind. 

The whistling of the locomotive in the distance announced 
the arrival of the St Petersburg train. 

There they are, thought Shmul, whilst, with an obsequious 
smile, he was serving a police-officer with a measure of 
brandy. 

Shmul’s tavern stood rather far from the station. Most of 
the passengers sought refreshment in nearer and better places, 
but some stragglers reached him. Accordingly he had to make 
preparations to receive his guests. He wiped the two rustic oak 
tables which stood on either side of the room. Then he 
inspected the small assortment of spirits ready for use, filling 
some of the glasses from the long row of bottles standing 
against the walls, and placed himself in waiting behind the 
counter. 

The tavern began to fill. Several peasant farmers of the 
village entered the room, loudly discussing the news of the 
market, from which they had just returned. Two gendarmes, 
just relieved from guard at the station,,came in for a drink, 
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and seated themselves in the place of honour. A few ordinary 
customers came and went, but David did not appear. About 
an hour passed after the arrival of the train, and still he had 
not come. Shmul was too ignorant of the dangers besetting a 
conspirator to feel any apprehension. He concluded, there- 
fore, that David probably had been detained somewhere, and 
would come on the morrow, which was Friday, the eve of the 
Sabbath. As it was a day of very short work, the enterprising 
tavern-kceper began to consider how he could profit by 
David’s lack of punctuality, when turning to his right he saw 
David in person, sitting composedly at the table beside the 
gendarmes, paying as little attention to them as they paid to 
him. He was indeed the last person to be regarded with 
suspicion, this poorly-dressed young Jew, looking vacantly into 
space, with the patient air of a customer of modest means, in 
no hurry to leave an agreeable place and pleasant company. 

He was a short broad-shouldered man, of twenty-five or 
so, with an attractive regular face, of marked Jewish type, and 
large dark-brown eyes, kind and melancholy. 

Shmul served him, when his turn came, with a mug of 
beer, and took no further notice of him. The young man 
paid for his drink, and after having sipped it leisurely went 
away as quietly as he had come. 

Once in the street, David turned the corner of the house 
and entered the kitchen by a back-door. In the thin light of 
the tallow candle he stumbled over something white and soft 
—a young lively kid, which jumped up from the floor and 
made its retreat between David's feet, raising a cloud of dust. 
A hen roosting upon the plate-rack, frightened in its sleep, lost 
its equilibrium, and with much cackling of dismay sought 
refuge in the opposite corner of the room. 

The young man passed rapidly through the region where 
his presence caused so much disorder, and stepped into a dark 
corridor. Lighting a wax match, he ascended a flight of 
wooden stairs, and made his way to a small and rather dirty 
back room, where the Red Shmul was wont to transact his 
most important business. 

His host was already there. Having called his wife to take 
his place behind the counter, he hastened to meet his visitor 
as soon as he noticed his intention of withdrawing. 

‘‘How do you do, Master Shmul?” said David, in the 
Jewish jargon. “You didn’t expect me so soon: ” . 
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““I did not expect to see you at all, Mr David,—to-day, I 
mean. I thought you would come to-morrow.” 

“I had something to look after,” said the young man, 
seating himself upon an easy-chair of doubtful colour and 
greasy appearance which stood against the wall. : 

The lean and long Shmul perched himself upon a high 
wooden stool with one leg wanting. 

“ Are your friends with you?” he inquired. 

« Ves.” 

“ All three of them ?” 

“All three. Two men and one lady. I left them at 
Foma’s. We want to be on the other side early to-morrow. 
You have arranged everything, I hope? 

“Yes, it’s all right. They'll be on the other side at eight, 
and no mistake. But——” 

Shmul stopped hesitatingly, and rubbed the left side of his 
nose, whilst he looked inquiringly in David’s face. 

‘“What now ?” asked the other, looking up. 

“Well, times are hard, you know, and the soldiers are very 
greedy. I had much, oh, so much, trouble to bring them 
round,” said Shmul, pathetically raising his cyes to the ceiling, 
“and I had to pay them more than———” 

“If so, you were wrong, Shmul, and you made a serious 
blunder,” said David carelessly. 

“Why? Is there any blunder in trying to serve you 
promptly ?” 

“ Certainly not. But you must keep to fixed prices. ‘That's 
the rule of the trade. ‘The more you give, the more they'll 
ask. Mind that, friend, and stick to your terms. ‘That’s the 
rule of the trade.” 

“It’s all very well for you to sayso, Mr David!” exclaimed 
the smuggler spitefully, warming to his réle of offended virtue. 
‘But how could I help yielding? They are the masters, not I.” 

‘‘ A wise man must know how to make them give in,” said 
David, imperturbably. “Suppose,” he added, with a spark of 
humour in his large eyes, “ you asked me to pay you more than 
is the rule. I don’t say you will, but suppose you did. Well, 
I should answer, that the fish goes where the water is deeper, 
and a buyer where the ware is cheaper. [usiness is business. 
The frontier is long, and the soldiers many. If a man will not 
stick to the fixed price, why should you stick to him? Isn't it 
so ? ” 
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David smiled good-humouredly, and began to fill his small 
wooden pipe. 

He knew of course from the first what Shmul was driving 
at, and he was firmly resolved to stand no nonsense. Parsi- 
mony in spending party-money was in his eyes the sacred duty 
of a revolutionist. But it was not his habit to deal with people 
harshly so long as he could help it. 

“ And how is your family? I forgot to ask you,” he went 
on. ‘All well, I hope?” 

“Quite well, thank you,” answered Shmul sulkily, meditat- 
ing a more resolute attack. He did not mean to lose a good 
opportunity. 

“Nothing new in the village?” went on David, smoking 
his pipe unconcernedly. 

“There is something new,” answered the smuggler tartly, 
and gave his visitor some fragments of news showing the 
serious state of affairs on the frontier. 

“Have you heard that Itzik is back?” asked David, 
emitting a long puff of smoke. 

Shmul’s heart fell. Itzik or Isaak Perlenglanz was a very 
shrewd smuggler of good repute in the brotherhood. Occa- 
sionally David did some business with Itzik, and Shmul always 
suspected the latter was anxious to oust him. 

“Is he?” rejoined the smuggler, faintly. “I did not 
know that.” 

He cast an inquisitive glance at his neighbour. But David 
looked quite unconcerned. 

“Foma told me. That’s all I know,” he said. 

‘‘There’s no hope,” thought Shmul; “he is well informed, 
and knows his game.” 

“Have your people much luggage?” asked Shmul in a 
matter of course tone, as if there was never any shadow of 
disagreement between them. 

“A few bundles. Your boy can fetch it all.” 

“Then I'll send him to-morrow to Foma’s. The money 
on the other side?” 

‘Yes. But mind, you are not to take anything from them. 
Only a small note on a scrap of paper to tell me that they are 

” 


Shmul nodded in melancholy silence. This was another of 
his grudges against the young man. David was very severe, 
and even cruel about this. Shmul knew it only too well. 
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The injured smuggler shook out the long curls over his 
ears, and inquired hurriedly how the weather was in St 
Petersburg, to change the drift of his unpleasant thoughts. 

But his ill-humour changed to cheerful hopefulness, when 
David asked whether he would be at his post in a month’s 
time. 

“I’m going to the other side,” the young man explained, 
“‘and I shall have many things to pass in.” 

Shmul smacked his lips. This was compensation for the 
failure of his present expectations. 

He asked no questions. David did not like it, and would 
let nobody know more than he chose to tell. 

“You'll not forget me, I hope,” said Shmul. 

“No, I'll not. Only you must be on the spot. Ill write 
to you, to give you time to get there.” 

Then they entered upon a discussion of way-bills, “ car- 
riage,” and so forth, and this time Shmul made no further 
show of objection. They parted on very friendly terms, the 
smuggler divided between esthetic admiration of the other’s 
ability and disappointment at the frustration of his own design. 

‘*A smart fellow, there’s no gainsaying that,” he soliloquised 
as he bolted the doors and windows of the tavern, ‘“ Only our 
father Jacob could get over him. Still he might be a little 
easier with one of his own people, burdened with a large family, 
who finds it hard to turn an honest penny.” 

And he recalled with sorrow the golden times of six or seven 
years before, when the fare across the frontier was as much as 
twenty-five and even fifty roubles per head. Some fools had 
paid as high as a hundred. David had reduced it to a paltry 
ten, with no extras upon any pretext whatever. It was true 
enough that since David had taken things in his hands, ten 
times as many ‘“Gois” were passing in and out of Russia. 
This was some consolation. But the good man could not help 
reflecting how much nicer it would be if the traffic was as brisk 
as now, and the fares as high as they used to be. He fell into 
such a dream of figures, that his heart first leaped for joy and 
then sank into his boots with regret. 

Meanwhile David had got to Foma’s house, where his com- 
pany had put up for the night. The master opened to him in 
person, and David inquired for his friends. All was well. 
They had supped as he had ordered, and were now gone to bed. 
The men had the front room, and Foma’s daughter, Marina, 
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had taken in the lady upstairs. David thanked him, and 
rejoined his friends. On occasions of this sort he always 
stopped at Foma’s, though nothing better than a trestle-bed 
was to be had there. Foma was the local softsky,—a sort of 
rura] policeman,—and his cabin had the advantage of perfect 
security. 

Once inside the room, David examined everything with the 
attention of an officer on duty. The window-shutters were 
closed to prevent the passers-by from seeing the strangers within. 
All the luggage, his own linen sack included, was piled in a 
corner. His companions, worn out with their long journey, 
were stretched in sleep on the benches round the walls. Each 
had a straw pillow and such bedclothes as his host could im- 
provise. Everything was all right. A similar bed was ready 
for himself ; but though he was tired, he was hungry as well, 
and he wanted to contrive some supper. So he cut a slice of 
bread from the loaf on the table, took from his sack a piece of 
cheese, carefully wrapped up in paper, and victualled himself 
from his own supplies, like an old campaigner. 

He was the first a-foot, as the morning sunshine slipped 
through the chinks of the shutters. He rapidly completed his 
toilet, and opened the shutters. His companions, roused by his 
merry voice, were soon astir with him. 

Ostrogorsky, the elder, was a middle-aged man, small and 
bent, with the look of a withered and sickly scholar. Exiled 
years ago for some trifling offence in an out-of-the-way town 
upon the Volga, he had escaped from his place of punishment, 
and was going to settle permanently in foreign parts. 

His companion, Sazepin, a stalwart young man of twenty- 
three, once a subaltern in a line regiment, was a fellow-con- 
spirator of David’s, and was so seriously compromised that he 
had been sent abroad by the League “for change of air.” 

“Make haste, boys,” said David. ‘You must do great 
things to-day, and you have no time to lose. I'll go and 
arrange breakfast.” 

In the courtyard he was rejoined by the third of his com- 
pany, Annie Vulitch, a girl of nineteen, implicated as a “sym- 
pathiser” in some university disturbances of a non-political 
character. As a foreign passport was refused her by the police, 
David readily consented to include her in his next batch. He 
was always willing to help over the frontier any one in need 
of it. 
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Annie was looking after the samovar which Foma had 
kindled, and David was free to busy himself about breakfast. 
It was as luxurious as Foma’s larder could afford. This was a 
point of honour with David. Careless of his own comfort, he 
had for those under his care a solicitude that at times was very 
amusing. He not only watched over their safety, but took 
care that they should be well fed and provided for in all 
respects. 

The dawn was past, and the first red sunbeams were shining 
through the tiny rough windows of the house, lighting up the 
room and the faces of the travellers. 

David himself made tea. He always kept a good store in 
his travelling-sack, because it was expensive, and bad when 
bought at retail shops. The frugal meal was a lively one. All 
were in high spirits, and as merry as people are who are excited 
by curiosity and the expectation of danger to be met in common. 
They could not help thinking that crossing the frontier of the 
Tzar’s dominions must somehow be a serious business. David 
assured them that it was the simplest affair in the world. 
Hundreds of people crossed the frontier secretly, simply to save 
the cost of a passport. Political offenders, provided there was 
nothing particular in their external appearance, could get over 
as easily as anybody else. 

‘‘ All the same, a good many of them have been arrested at 
the frontier,” said Annie Vulitch, with a blush. 

She felt a little nervous, for she had never been in a scrape 
before. But she was very proud, and she was afraid her remark 
might be mistaken for a sign of fear. 

“Yes, they have!” said David, kindling with indignation. 
“And by whose fault but theirown? A fool can drown himself 
even in a pail of water by holding his head into it.” 

Like most men of sanguine temperament, David was prone 
to exaggeration. To believe him, the frontier is the best place 
in the world for walking about in. He was really angry with 
these sluggards for bringing the frontier into disrepute, and 
feeding the public with foolish notions as to its perils. 

Their talk about the incidents of frontier life was interrupted 
by Ostrogorsky, who was the first to remark that their smuggler 
was late. This was true, and he had not appeared at ten 
o’clock. David had been down to the tavern, but Shmul was 
out. Something had gone wrong. Ostrogorsky, an irascible 
man, began to lose patience. 
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‘Shall we have to spend another night here?” he asked 
with a wry smile. 

David calmly explained that there was no danger of that. 
If the smuggler was not on the ground by eleven, he would go 
and contrive the business in another way. 

Sazepin alone neither grumbled nor asked questions. He 
felt for David the confidence of a soldier in his commander, 
and it was not in his nature to doubt about anything. 

When Shmul appeared in the doorway, David met him with 
a volley of reproaches. The smuggler excused himself: it was 
no fault of his, but a mere accident. The guard with whom 
he had made his arrangements had not been appointed for 
morning duty as he ae and would not be at hand until 
the evening. 

This was unpleasant. It was Friday. Ina few hours the 
sacred Sabbath eve would begin, and the heaviest guerdon 
will not induce a smuggler of the Mosaic persuasion to break 
the Sabbath by lifting a finger. 

A flash of anger shone in David’s eyes. 

“Don’t be cross, Mr David,” said the smuggler, “ you'll 
not have to wait until the Sabbath is over. I have got two 
passports for the gentlemen, and my daughter will meet us on 
the way to the ferry, and give hers to the lady. We can cross 
at once if you like.” 

David explained in Russian what had occurred, and gave 
the two men their papers. ‘They were not regular foreign 
passports, but a sort of certificate which is given to the people 
of the frontiers, who have business on both sides of the line, 
and cross and recross it continually. 

Each of them opened his passport to learn the name to 
which he would have to answer in case of emergency. Upon 
Sazepin this study produced a very startling effect. 

“Why! what rubbish have you brought me here?” he 
shouted to the smuggler ; ‘‘ this is a woman’s !” 

“So it is,” said the smuggler; ‘and where is the harm in 
ite” 

Interested and amazed, Sazepin’s two companions ap- 
proached to ascertain the truth. 

There could be no doubt of it. On the passport, in large 
letters, and in yellowish ink, there was written, “Sarah Halper, 
widow of Solomon Halper, tradesman, forty years old.” 

They all burst into a laugh, in which Sazepin joined. 
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During his revolutionary career he had used many passports 
and played many parts, but he was for the first time a widow of 
forty, and objected to the experiment. 

“You must change it,” he said to the smuggler, “I can't 
pass for that widow.” 

Shmul raised his hands, as a cherub might his wings, and 
blinked. 

“Why not? With God’s help you will.” 

Sazepin, who had no such belief in Providence, insisted ; 
but David, albeit amused at his friend’s annoyance, inter- 
fered. 

“It doesn’t matter at all,” he said, “you'll see that for 
yourself.” 

Sazepin shrugged his shoulders. How he could be taken 
for a widow of forty was past his comprehension; but as 
David was in the secret, he supposed it was all right. 

The travellers prepared for their departure. ‘hey had to 
go empty-handed, for it is the rule on the frontier that men 
and goods should be smuggled separately; stuff that is sale- 
able pays a much higher duty than mere human beings, who 
have no market value. Ostrogorsky, who had a small hand- 
bag with a bundle of manuscripts, was not even allowed to 
carry that. David took charge of everything. He was to 
bring it by another route, and he promised to rejoin them 
before long on the other side. 

At the gate they met one of Shmul’s offspring, who delivered 
his sister’s passport to Vulitch. 

‘Now, it’s all right,” said David. They shook hands 
cordially, and parted. Sazepin and the smuggler led the way. 
The two others followed at some distance, so as not to attract 
attention. In twenty minutes they were in sight of a dirty 
wretched brook, such as a “hen may ford in dry weather,” as 
the Russians have it. On both sides of it expanded a flat and 
dreary plain, the yellow clay showing through the fresh grass. 
There were groups of men and women on either shore. A flat- 
bottomed raft, like a large old slipper, was floating on the 
yellow water. A grey-haired, red-faced, stern-looking sergeant 
of police, his sword by his side, stood on duty. 

Assoon as the raft had touched the shore, and was emptied, 
our travellers, on a sign from their guide, jumped into it, and 
were followed by a dozen men and women, who crowded it so 
as almost to push each other overboard. , 
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“Enough !” interposed the police officer, pushing back the 
crowd. 

And addressing those who were in the craft, he said in a 
voice of command, “ Your passports !” 

For this was the frontier. The left hand of the dirty brcok 
was Russia, the right Germany. 

The passports were duly produced, and handed in a bundle 
to the pillar of law and order. His finger in the air, he 
hastily counted the number of heads and then the number of 
documents. As the two corresponded, he handed the pass- 
ports back to the nearest passenger, and shouted, “ All right!” 
With that the ferryman, who had neither rudder to steer nor 
pole to push with, gave Russia a kick, and the next instant the 
raft knocked up against Germany. The passengers leapt 
ashore. All was over. They were in Europe, out of the Tzar’s 
power. 

“ How very simple it is!” exclaimed Vulitch, with a smile. 
They felt a sense of relief, and they, talking loudly, proceeded 
to the village, where they had to wait for David. 

Had they been less absorbed in themselves they would 
have remarked a decently clad young man, with dark eyes and 
pale face, who, as he passed along the street, was struck by the 
agreeable and unwonted sounds of pure Russian speech. 

It was Andrey, who had arrived at the place appointed in 
George’s letter full five days before. In hourly expectation 
of the arrival of David, who was to meet him there, he was 
perishing of enue. 

He guessed at once that the three were Nihilists of David's 
band. He was tempted to address them, but checked himself. 
They might be strangers after all. Caution never does harm. 
If they were friends of David, it would not be long ere David 
himself appeared. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A BUSY DAY. 


ETURNING to his inn, Andrey found the waiter, and 
did his best with his poor German to explain that in 
the event of visitors he would be at home all day. 

His window looked upon a large green square, with several 
thoroughfares opening into it. He sat there watching the 
traffic, and about eleven o'clock his keen eyes caught sight of 
David’s squat figure, who was advancing rapidly, swinging his 
arms outside the thick greatcoat he wore all the year round. 

Andrey rushed downstairs. The two friends met in the 
hall, and embraced each other in true Russian fashion. 

‘“‘Have you abused me much, old boy, for keeping you 
waiting?” asked David, tapping Andrey upon the shoulder. 

“T did abuse you, but not very much. I was afraid some- 
thing had happened you.” 

‘What nonsense! What can happen to me? I was run- 
ning about and making up a little batch to convey across the 
frontier. Two birds with one stone, as usual. It is cheaper 
and quicker.” 

“I’m sure I saw your party at the ferry an hour ago.” 

“Yes, those were my lot. Sazepin is among them, you 
know. You must certainly see him.” 

They were by this time alone in Andrey’s rooms. David 
took off his overcoat, threw it upon the long horse-hair chair, 
and sat down. 

“Now you must tell me all your news,” said Andrey, 
standing opposite him. ‘‘ How is George and all the others? 
What about Boris? Have you heard from Zina?” 

‘We have had a letter from Zina. The outlook seems 
rather bad, as far as we could gather from her few hints. She 
must soon be back in St Petersburg, and will tell you more.” 

“ Are we not going to St Petersburg tggether? ” 
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“No,” said David; “I am off to Switzerland, and shall 
have to stay there for some time. Have you heard that the 
Equiltbrides want to start a clandestine paper of their own in 
St Petersburg ?”’ 

“ The Zguilibrides /” exclaimed Andrey. ‘Is it possible ?” 

The L£guthbrides were a secret society, so nicknamed by 
their rivals for their moderation and want of backbone. There 
was no love lost between them and the party of the Land and 
Liberty League to which David and Andrey belonged. 

‘‘ They seem to be in earnest this time,” answered David. 
“When they heard I was going to Switzerland, they gave me 
money to buy type for them.” 

‘That looks promising,” said Andrey. “I'll have a better 
opinion of them henceforth.” 

**T don’t think I will,” said David. ‘‘ We shall see what use 
they make of the type. For my part, I am an unbeliever.” 

He looked round for a match to light his pipe. Andrey 
gave him a cigar. 

‘*Then why do you take the trouble to execute their com- 
missions ?” he asked. 

“That’s my business,” replied David. ‘I am the scavenger 
of the revolution, and my duty is to keep the roads clear of 
all obstacles, and free to everybody who wants to walk in 
them. Whether the Zguélbrides succeed or not, does not 
concern me in the least. And then,” he added, “ it won’t be 
much trouble ; it will give me afew days more with my friends 
In Switzerland, that’s all.” 

*T’m glad for their sake at all events. Have you written 
of your coming ?” 

“No, I never do. It’s better to drop in unexpectedly. 
How are they? You have told me nothing about them.” 

“ There’s nothing to tell. ‘The life is the same, as dull as 
ever,” answered Andrey. 

David slapped his knee with his hand impatiently. 

“What a feckless lot these Nihilists are!” he exclaimed. 
“To be living in a free country at the time of a great social 
movement, and to feel like fishes out of water. Is the whole 
world confined for you to Russia?” 

With his Jewish cosmopolitanism he had often to debate 
such points with his Russian friends. 

“You are quite right to blame us,” Andrey replied, with 
that readiness of self-condemnation which so often conceals 
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deep-seated satisfaction with the fault admitted. ‘ We are the 
least cosmopolitan of nations, though some people say the 
contrary. You are the only man I know who deserves to be 
called a citizen of the world.” 

“ That is flattering, but not very pleasant,” said David. 

Andrey did not follow the argument, asking what was exactly 
the feeling of the St Petersburg friends about Boris. He took 
the matter much to heart. Boris was his dearest friend, the 
man of all the world who, after George, was nearest to him. 

“ Nothing can be settled till Zina is back,” said David. 
“ But I am afraid we can do nothing for him just now.” 

“Nothing! Why?” Andrey exclaimed. 

“ We cannot afford it,” David replied, with a sigh. “We 
are now in somewhat of a fix. You will see for yourself when 
you get there.” 

He went on, giving details of the losses and financial diffi- 
culties of their League. 

Andrey listened, walking up and down with bowed head. 
It was worse than he had expected. But the idea that hope 
must be abandoned, aroused in him a passion of wrath which 
made it impossible for him to submit. His own eventual 
capture he was accustomed to contemplate with a good deal of 
equanimity. ‘That was the fortune of war, and he was prepared 
for it. But to allow “those scoundrels” (as he termed the 
whole official body) to slaughter one’s friends without a shot 
in their defence, was a humiliation he could not endure. 

“What nonsense, our people talking about want of 
strength !” he exclaimed, stopping short before David. ‘ Our 
strength lies round us. If we cannot find recruits, it proves that 
we are not worth much ourselves !” 

“You cannot jump higher than your head,” replied 
David. ‘We might spare a couple of men to organise the. 
business ; but what can they do if we have no money?” 

“What does it matter?” Andrey said. ‘‘Nothing is so 
likely to replenish our coffers, and to stir men’s minds, as 
getting up some lively business.” 

“Sometimes,” said David. ‘Speak to Zina and the rest 
about it. We all want something done.” 

He rose to take his leave. 

“T must go to my party,” he said. “ By-the-by, how shall 
we atrange your meeting with Sazepin? Will you go and see 
him, or should he come to you?” 
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Andrey asked who the other people were, and then pro- 
posed to go straight to their inn. He was glad to have a talk 
with the other two as well. 

When David entered the room where his charges were 
assembled, he was greeted with a boisterous ovation. 

Andrey was introduced to all three under an assumed 
name, the first that David found on his ready tongue. As 
strangers to the League, Ostrogorsky and Vulitch were not to 
be initiated into the secret of this return to Russia, and Sazepin 
had no difficulty in guessing who the new man was. 

The party fell into two groups. Andrey and Sazepin 
remained seated by the table, whilst David was taken by the 
two others to the window at the opposite end of the room. 
Both Ostrogorsky and the girl were still full of wonder at the 
simplicity of their escape. 

“One almost wants it to be more exciting,” said Annie, and 
Ostrogorsky remarked that he expected it would have been so. 

He was in a talkative mood, and told how he was assured, 
on good authority, that people were carried across the frontier 
in sacks upon men’s shoulders, in the dead of night ; that they 
had often to spend days in close confinement, in lumber-rooms, 
before the smugglers could find a good opportunity. David 
laughed, and said that he doubted the sacks, but that for the 
rest his informants were probably right. In old time, when 
the smugglers had things all their own way, they often played 
some such farce on purpose to throw dust in their clients’ 
eyes, and to show that the big sums paid to them were well 
earned. 

Andrey in the meantime was quietly talking with Sazepin, 
whom he asked of various things he had seen, and about the 
towns where he had lived. They were left alone, with that 
freedom which is usual in all the social gatherings of the 
Nihilists, until Sazepin happened to express an opinion upon 
a particular body of conspirators whom he had known in a pro- 
vincial town. 

“A gang of babblers,—wavering between politics and 
socialism,” he said, with his usual directness. ‘‘They try to 
sit upon two stools, and it won’t do for these times.” 

This remark caught the ear of Ostrogorsky, who was a 
igre debater. Slowly the little man approached the two, 

is hands behind his back, his heavy nose seeming to pull 
down his emaciated face. There had been some fencing 
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between him and Sazepin on the journey, but he thirsted for 
more. With a slight sarcastic smile on his thin lips, he begged 
‘permission to inquire what, according to Sazepin, would not . 
do for these times ; whether it was sitting upon two stools, or 
sticking to socialism ? 

Sazepin retorted that he meant what he meant, and that all 
who call themselves revolutionists and shirk the duty of taking 
part in the real work of revolution, are certainly babblers, or 
worse ! 

With this Ostrogorsky agreed, but he had his own definition 
of the real work. The discussion attracted Vulitch, and she 
moved to the end of the sofa nearer to the disputants. She 
listened ; then she struck in, and the conversation became 
general. David alone remained in his place, sitting upon the 
window-sill and dangling his feet lazily. 

Once started the debate waxed warm and noisy. And no 
wonder,—for it soon became manifest that of the five persons 
present, all revolutionists and socialists, each one had some 
points of disagreement with all the others, and none was 
disposed to give way. Sazepin was an avowed terrorist, 
remarkable for the thoroughness and simplicity of his views 
upon all questions of theory and practice, and for a happy 
absence of any doubt or uncertainty. Annie Vulitch, too, was 
a terrorist,—in theory of course,—though she did not go so far 
as Sazepin, with whom, moreover, she disagreed completely 
as to the question of socialist propaganda among the working- 
classes. Ostrogorsky and David both leaned to the evolution- 
ary socialism. But these two were strongly divided upon 
the question of a socialistic state in the future, and upon 
political action in the present. As to Andrey, he could not 
fully agree with any of the four. But having been so long out 
of the current of revolutionary thought, he seemed to want 
system, and to be a trifle undecided. He faced now this 
Opponent, now that; and the next moment both opponents 
and allies turned on him fiercely, shouting in both his ears 
their different arguments to prove his inconsistency. Sazepin 
was greatly annoyed by Andrey’s conduct. A man with such 
antecedents ought to have sounder principles, and side at once 
with the good cause without idle circumlocution. 

His back to the empty grate, his strong right arm just 
leaning upon the mantelpiece, Sazepin stood his ground firmly. 
He had to defend himself against all the, others, who sought to 
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impress upon him the fact that simple terrorism is decidedly 
too narrow a creed for a socialist. 

“* Then, I tell you,” he roared, towering over them, “I am 
not a socialist !” 

He lingered upon every word to give it greater emphasis. 

“There you are!” exclaimed Ostrogorsky in a triumphant 
falsetto ; ‘“‘consequently you are a Jourgeois, an upholder of the 
oppression of the working-classes by the capitalists. Quod erat 
demonstrandum /” 

He turned from his opponent, and began pacing up and 
down, humming a tune to express that there is nothing more 
to say about it. 

“No, I am not!” Sazepin shouted after him, in nowise 
disconcerted. ‘But socialism is not for my time. That’s what 
I say. We have to fight the autocracy, and to win political 
freedom for Russia. That’s all. As to socialism, I don’t care 
a fig for it!” 

‘I beg your pardon, Sazepin,” interposed Andrey, “ that’s 
rather foolish. All our moral strength consists in the fact that 
we are socialists. Strike that away, and our strength is gone.” 

‘And by what right,” exclaimed Vulitch, jumping up from 
her seat, ‘‘ will you ask the working-men to join you if you are 
not socialists ?” 

“Oh, well!” drawled Sazepin, waving his hand con- 
temptuously. ‘That's all metaphysics.” 

Metaphysics to him meant anything that was not worth a 
moment’s consideration. 

“The issue before us,” he proceeded, dominating them all 
with his loud voice, ‘is the overthrow of political despotism, 
and that’s necessary for all. All who love Russia must join 
hands with us, and those who will not are traitors to the cause 
of the people!” And he looked straight at Ostrogorsky, lest he 
should mistake to whom the words referred. 

‘What have the people to gain from the middle-class con- 
stitution you are fighting for ? ” the undaunted little man shouted 
at the top of his voice, thrusting his little body at his tall 
opponent with the air of a bantam attacking a big mastiff. 
‘**You have forgotten all about the people, because you are a 
middle-class man yourself. That’s what you are.” 

“Look here, friends,” said David, pointing to the street 
below, “here’s a fire-engine. Don’t get so excited, or the 
innkeeper will have the hose turned on you.” 
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Nobody paid him the least attention. His gibe was lost 
upon the disputants, and he relapsed into silence. 

The debate went on in the same fashion, but as the dis- 
putants grew tired they grew calmer. During the discussion 
all of them had changed their places several times. Now 
Sazepin was standing near the table, with Ostrogorsky holding 
him by the button of the coat. 

_ “Let me say a few words to convince you, Sazepin,” he 
said in a sweet persuasive tone. ‘The history of Europe 
teaches us that all the great revolutions . . . .”—and he went 
on developing his thesis at length. 

Sazepin listened, his figure bolt upright, his head a little 
bent, his brow slightly contracted; judging from his face, it 
seemed probable that the seed of Ostrogorsky’s wisdom was 
falling in stony places. 

“ Friends,” David interrupted, looking at his watch, “your 
train starts in less than two hours. It’s time to think about 
our hodily wants; let’s have some dinner. That’s a point 
upon which you all agree, I hope.” 

He went downstairs to give instructions, while Ostrogorsky 
walked out to get change for a Russian note. 

Andrey was glad of the opportunity to explain his views, 
which he thought had only to be understood to be universally 
accepted. For in the “ programme ” he had carefully elaborated 
before starting, there was room for everything and everybody. 
Sazepin listened attentively, 

“ That will never work !” he exclaimed, without a moment's 
hesitation, shaking his head energetically. 

“Why not?” asked Andrey. 

Sazepin did not answer at once. He was collecting his 
thoughts, and seeking words in which to put them clearly. His 
controversial ardour had subsided. Andrey was a friend, and 
meant business. He wanted to go to the root of the matter, 
not merely to thrust and parry. Then his face flushed with 
sudden anger. 

“Vou want us to go hand-in-hand with the liberals,” he 
said, looking sternly upon Andrey. ‘‘ But suppose they want 
us to keep quiet? Should we? No, by God! We will stab 
and shoot and blow up, and let all cowards go to the devil!” 

He thumped the table with his fist so as almost to break it. 

“No, Andrey,” he added more calmly, “your eclecticism 
won't do.” : 
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“What do you say to it?” Andrey asked the girl. 

“TI think that we must reckon upon ourselves, and go our 
own way. ‘Those who like our aims will follow,” she answered, 
with a flush of excitement upon her face. 

There was nothing in this reply which one might not have 
heard from hundreds of people. Yet the tone of earnestness, 
far deeper than mere sincerity, struck Andrey’s experienced ear. 
Up to this moment he had been engrossed in the pleasure of 
this first meeting with genuine Russians. He had scarcely 
observed the shy girl who had taken little part in the discussion. 
Now that the instincts of the fisher of men were awakened, he 
looked upon her with closer attention. Her fresh young face 
was intelligent and earnest, with glistening chestnut eyes, which 
she kept mostly fixed on the ground. Her small yet energetic 
figure was clad in the plain black dress common to the hard- 
working Nihilist sisterhood. 

At dinner he asked her about her work and her plans, and 
found that she was a member of a students’ club secretly organ- 
ised for self-education. He had no difficulty in guessing that 
she had been its leading spirit. Her present intention was to 
finish her studies somewhere in Switzerland. Andrey advised 
her to try Geneva, where she would readily find all she wanted ; 
and he gave her a note of introduction to Lena. 

The start was at four o’clock. David gave his friends all 
necessary information, and was helpful in many ways. But 
his motherly solicitude had vanished. They were no longer 
his peculiar charges, and his whole attention and tenderness 
were transferred to Andrey. The pair proceeded to the latter’s 
inn, and it was agreed that they should lodge together. They 
had to spend a whole Saturday in the town, and David would 
send word to Shmul to be ready for Sunday morning. 

“ Not earlier?” inquired Andrey. 

‘No; that’s if we have to arrange the matter with my 
Jews,” David explained. ‘‘But there is a man on this side 
whom I can see if you like.” 

Andrey said he would like ; and David soon returned with 
the good news that one Schmidt (a smuggler of German ex- 
traction) was in the town, and if they pleased would see them 
over the frontier that very night. Andrey jumped at the idea 
at once, for he was impatient to get to St Petersburg. David too 
was in a hurry, as he hada lot of work on hand. Soa message 
was sent to Schmidt, and in due time the smuggler appeared. 
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He was a big heavy man, dressed like a farmer, with 
a good-natured honest German face. He grected Andrey 
politely, and made a few remarks about the weather. Then 
he = Straight to the point and told them that all was 
ready. 

Unfortunately it appeared the young Herr had too much 
luggage. A revolutionist coming into the country must be 
well dressed, and the reverse of empty-handed, as he may be 
when he is leaving it. David objected to any delay, lest the 
young Herr should miss his train. 

A brief and rapid discussion ensued between him and 
Schmidt in German, which Andrey was unable to follow. He 
understood, however, that it ended to their mutual satisfaction. 
The German threw Andrey’s bag over his broad shoulder with 
one hand, and they went straight to his house. 

It was a little two-storeyed cottage, with a flourishing front 
garden. Frau Schmidt, a portly middle-aged lady, in a white 
cap, was introduced, and offered refreshment. 

“Where is Hans?” asked Schmidt. 

Hans had just returned from his evening class, and was 
changing his dress. 

He came downstairs at his father’s call,—an apple-faced, 
white-headed boy of twelve, in loose trousers and short tight 
jacket, whose seams were nearly bursting under the pressure of 
his growing limbs. 

“Take your hat and show these gentlemen to the grey 
stone which is behind the birch hill yonder. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“And be quick,” added Schmidt, as the boy obeyed his 
orders. 

“Yes, father.” 

Schmidt bid his guests ‘ Godspeed,” accompanying them 
politely to the gate of the cottage, and repeating his admoni- 
tion to his son and heir. 

Hans was in no need of it. He was a serious boy, who 
understood his business, and promised to do honour to the 
profession followed by the long line of his forefathers. Without 
useless talk he took the lead of the small company, with an 
air of dignity and self-importance upon his round face. 

The two friends followed him at a certain distance. They 
went out of the village and a little way along the rivulet 
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which David’s friends had crossed that afternoon. Then the 
stream turned off to the right, and their way lay across an 
open moorland, without any trace of a path. The boy, how- 
ever, showed no hesitation, and went along with regular steps, 
slightly balancing his short thick hands, and never turning his 
head. 

The sun had set, and the purple reflection of the skies 
imparted some beauty even to the dreary landscape of the 
Prussian lowlands. A- boundless plain extended in all direc- 
tions, but Andrey could already discern at a distance the 
miserable thatched hut of the Russian villages, which are so 
striking a contrast to the spacious cottages, with their roofs of 
red tiles, on the German side. ‘There could be no doubt of it. 
Beyond these bushes lay Russia, the melancholy land after 
which his heart was yearning. In a few minutes he would 
tread this tear-sown soil, for whose sake he was so eager to 
place his life in jeopardy. 

‘‘T am so sorry, dear David,” he said to his companion, 
“that we have had so little time together. There are so many 
things I should like to talk over with you.” 

“In a month or thereabout I shall be back in St Peters- 
burg. You will not be leaving before then, I hope?” 

‘Oh, no! Vl hardly have time to know what I’m about. 
Much has changed there, I expect. But tell me, do many of 
our people hold the same views as Sazepin?” 

“No. You need not be afraid. He is one of the few 
oddities. The rest have another craze, and George is their 
prophet. You have read his things of course ?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“ And do you like them ?” 

“Well, I rather do. Why not?” 

“J thought so. For my part, if 1 had to choose, I should 
have preferred Sazepin.” 

“You will not go very far with him though,” said Andrey. 

“Yes. He docs not see beyond his day’s work, still he is 
the man of the day, and his is the work we are all doing. 
You know with him what you have and what you have not. 
But you Russians hate to deal with positive things that you 
can touch with your fingers; you must always have some 
fantastical nonsense to muddle your heads with. It runs in 
your blood, I think.” 

“Don’t be so harsh upon us,” said Andrey, smiling at his 
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friend’s sally. ‘If George’s belief in Russia and in our 
peasants’ superior virtues is pushed too far, what harm is there? 
Are you not repeating the samethingsabout yourbeloved German 
working-men in general, and those of Berlin in particular ?” 

‘“‘That’s quite another thing,” said David. ‘This isn’t a 
belief, but a prognostication of the future, based upon the solid 
ground of existing facts.” 

‘“‘The same sauce, my dear fellow, but somewhat thinner,” 
said Andrey. ‘ Youcannot help idealising what you are strongly 
attached to. With all your philosophy, you are not a bit wiser 
than we are; only your preferences are placed elsewhere. 
We are strongly attached to our people, you are not.” 

David did not answer for a long while. Andrey’s words 
had touched a very sore point in his heart. 

““No, Tam not attached to your people,” he said at last, 
with a slow sad voice. ‘Why should I be? We Jews, we 
love our race, which is all we have on the earth. I love it 
deeply and warmly. Why should I love your peasants, who 
hate and ill-treat my people with blind barbarity? who 
to-morrow will perhaps loot the house of my father, an 
honourable working-man, and brutally assault him, as they 
have done to thousands of other poor hard-working Jews? I 
can pity your peasants for their sufferings, as I would pity 
some Abyssinian or Malay slave, or any ill-used living creature; 
but my heart will never beat for them, and I cannot share 
your vain dreams and foolish admiration for them. As to 
so-called society, the upper classes, why! what but contempt 
can one feel for such wholesale cowards? No, there is 
nothing in your Russia worth caring for. But 1 knew the 
Nihilists, and I loved them even more than my own race. I 
joined and fraternised with them, and that is the only tic 
which binds me to your country. As soon as we have done 
with your Tzar’s despotism, I shall expatriate mysclf for ever, 
and settle somewhere in Germany.” 

“But will you—” said Andrey hesitatingly, “ will you find 
anything better there? Have you forgotten the brutality of the 
German mob? and was it only the mob?” 

“Ves,” answered David, with a look of deep sadness in his 
large and beautiful eyes; ‘‘ we Jews, we are outcasts among the 
nations. Still, German working people are educated, and are 
in the way towards better feelings, and Germany }s the only 
land where we are not total strangers.” 
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He bowed his noble head, and became silent. 

Andrey was deeply moved by his friend’s grief.. He drew 
nearer to him, and laid his hand softly upon his shoulder. He 
wanted tocheer him. He wanted to tell him that the barbarity 
of the Russian peasants is the fruit of mere ignorance; that 
they have a larger stock of human kindness and tolerance than 
any people in the world; that when they are half as well 
educated as the Germans, all medieval superstitions will 
disappear from among them, and leave no trace behind. 

But Andrey was prevented from saying this by the apple- 
faced representative of the rival race, who at this very moment 
approached them, and said, 

“ (sood-night, gentlemen ! ” 

“Ah, Hans!” said David, “ you want to go home ?” 

“Yes, sir. Mother will be anxious about me. I must 
make haste.” 

David took from his waistcoat some silver groschen for the 
child, patted him on his rosy cheek, and dismissed him with a 
kind word. 

“ And the frontier?” asked Andrey. ‘ Have we to cross 
it by ourselves ?” 

“The frontier! We have already crossed it.” 

“ But when ?” 

“ Half-an-hour ago.” 

“Strange! I have seen nothing whatever, not even a 
guard.” 

“The guard was probably stopping behind that hill over 
there, or in some other place where he cannot be seen, nor see 
us.” 

‘* How very kind of him,” Andrey said, with a smile. 

“A very common trick of the trade,” David replied. 
“Nobody can find fault with him for staying at a given 
moment at some particular point upon the line he has to 
watch. For a few coppers, provided he knows you, he ts 
always glad to linger a while in any place you prefer.” 

‘‘ And if we were behind time, and the guard should see us 
as he came out ?” 

‘“‘ He would take to his heels and run back to his place of 
concealment ; that’s all. But we must not waste time. Let’s 
go straight to the village, lest some patrol should chance to see 
us. That*would bring us no good; we are in the Tzar’s 
dominions now.” 
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In Foma’s house, whither they repaired, Andrey to his great 
joy found his travelling-bag, which the punctual German had 
already brought there. 

They arrived at the station just five minutes before the 
smoking and puffing foreign train stopped at the platform. It 
was a limited express, but all the safer for that, as well-to-do 
‘ey are less likely to be intruded upon than the common 

erd. 
' Andrey found a compartment, in which there was only one 
young man, asleep in a corner, his flaxen head wrapped up in a 
shawl. A gendarme walking up and down the platform 
courteously helped him with his bag. A last friendly nod from 
Navid, the train started, and Andrey felt himself in Russia in 
real earnest, 


CHAPTER V. 
THE TWO FRIENDS. 


N, on, the black serpent with red-hot eyes is flying, now 
wriggling and twisting and coiling up his long glistening 
tail, now dashing arrow-like into the darkness, panting 

and wailing in its struggle with space. But more quickly still 
than the red-eyed serpent are flying the thoughts of the traveller 
whom it carries to his destiny. After the excitement of the day, 
Andrey is alone, and he ponders over the part he is about to 
take in the work he knew so well years ago, but which would be 
quite new to him now. His meeting with the Russians in the 
morning, and the uproarious chaotic discussions, had not failed 
to leave their mark upon him. These people brought with them 
a whiff of Russian air, and Andrey had scented in it something. 
which surprised and puzzled him. There was evidently in the 
revolutionary sea an undercurrent, somewhat narrow and 
exclusive, but very impetuous and passionate. Will he, on 
arriving, try his utmost to bring about an alliance with the 
tamer though more numerous elements of society? or will he 
swim with the new current, in order not to throw away the 
precious opportunity of energetic and immediate action? 
About this he could be clear only when on the spot. 

And here his heart ached suddenly, for his thoughts reverted 
to Boris. This was the man in whose cool judgment and com 
prehensive mind he had trusted most, and to whose advice he 
would have most willingly listened. The idea that he was there 
no longer to be spoken to, perhaps never to be heard of again, 
was so depressing, that it seemed to Andrey all the anticipated 
pleasure of seeing the St Petersburg people was gone. 

“But what if George is arrested also in the meantime?” 
the thought crossed his mind. 

This was certainly as probable as the arrest of anybody else. 
At that moment Andrey was in the mood to believe that’ 
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misfortunes never come singly. His apprehensions grew so 
foolishly strong upon him, that he resolved to send George a 
telegram, announcing in conventional language, of course, his 
arrival by the morning express. This he did at the first large 
station, and felt relieved from his anxiety, as if the telegram 


could act as a preservative. 


He was quite sure now that George would be at the station 


‘to meet him, and he entered freely into conversation with his 


travelling companion,—the same whom he had taken overnight 
for a curly-haired young man. When in the morning the 
stranger awoke, and a closer examination of him was possible, 
he proved to be a thin elderly gentleman of sixty, with no curls 
whatever upon his bald pate smooth as a billiard-ball. For 
fear of draughts he had covered his head for the night with a 
cinnamon-coloured knitted nightcap, which Andrey had mis- 
taken in the darkness for his natural hair. 

In the tedium of a long journey conversation is easily 
started. The old gentleman was a great talker. He could not 
sit face to face with a man for twelve hours without inquiring 
whether he was married or single, landowner, tradesman or 
official, or a member of some liberal profession. He was most 
willing, in exchange, to expound his own concerns, with a great 
profusion of detail. They had quite a pleasant talk together. 
Andrey gave himself out as a business man, returning to his 
affairs after a holiday trip. His companion was a head clerk 
in the Ministry of Domains, returning from wintering abroad. 
From the impressions made by foreign lands they passed to 
their own country, and the old gentleman appeared to Andrey 
to be one of the most thoroughly dissatisfied men he had ever 
met. He had no respect for the authorities, as he saw nothing 
but folly in all the acts and measures of the Government, from 
the emancipation downwards. He did not believe in, or wish 
for, the stability of existing institutions, because everything, 
according to him, was bad, and ought to be changed. The civil 
service was badly paid, the landlords were ruined, the 
peasants were starving and insolvent, and there was no order 
anywhere ! 

The fact that the man, to whom he poured out all these 
feelings and views, was a perfect stranger to him, whose name 
be did not ask, and who did not know his, seemed not to 
diminish in the least the old gentleman’s expansiveness. But 
at the last town before St Petersburg thejr #te-d-#2ée was inter- 
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rupted by two other passengers who came into the compartment. 
The old gentleman thought it wiser not to commit himself in 
their presence, and he grew silent and somewhat melancholy. 
When the train ran under the glass roof of the vast terminus, 
he looked very severe and formal, as if he were mentally en- 
tering the lobby of his office. 

Andrey leaned out of the window of the carriage to look 
for George. ‘The platform was crowded with people-—men, 
women, and children,—who came to meet friends or relatives. 
Porters with their wheelbarrows, shouting and expostulating, 
made their way between the groups. There were the inevitable 
gendarmes passing up and down with dignified airs. Not see- 
ing George, Andrey concluded that he must be waiting for him 
at the outer door. 

With travelling-bag in hand, Andrey was elbowing his way 
through the throng, when a strong clap on the shoulder and a 
well-known voice made him turn his head. It was George, 
whom he had not recognised in the crowd. In the three years 
of separation he had grown from a youth into a young man, 
and a fair flowing beard covered his chin and cheeks. Besides, 
he was dressed with an elegance which was in strong contrast 
with his former nihilistic carelessness. 

‘*What a dandy you’ve become,” said Andrey, kissing his 
friend’s face with as much effusiveness as the place allowed of. 
““T should not have recognised you at all.” 

“Can't be helped; we are serious people now, and must 
keep up appearances. Any luggage?” 

‘No, nothing but this,” answered Andrey, lifting in the 
air his rather heavy bag. 

In silence they passed out of the station, at took adroshky 
for George’s lodgings. They arranged themse. s as best they 
could upon the high ahd narrow seat of the opt carriage. 

‘Now tell me how it is with you? All in good health?” 
Andrey asked eagerly, as soon as the horse began to move at 
slow trot. 

“‘ Yes, all our people are well,” said George. 

This meant, of course, that none of their friends had been 
recently arrested; questions of mere health are too unim- 
portant a matter to be inquired about amongst conspirators. 

‘J come in good weather, then,” Andrey observed. 

“Not altogether,” George answered evasively ; “but of 
this later.” 
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He made a movement with his eyes towards the driver, 
who was sitting just in front of them. A hackney-coach in 
St Petersburg is not the place for discussing political news. 

Andrey nodded assent, and looked rapturously around upon 
the familiar streets. 

“‘ How nice it is to be jolting once more in this infernal 
vehicle ! ” he exclaimed. ‘ There is nothing like it abroad, I 
assure you.” 

It made him quite happy to welcome the glorious town 
associated for him with so many pleasant recollections, and to 
know himself once more in his right place. The uncertainty 
of the long journey was over. He was again a unit of that 
mysterious body which had undermined the Tzar’s power be- 
neath his very nose, and contrived to hide itself almost under 
the skirts of his gendarmes and policemen. There they stood, 
these myrmidons of the Tzar, sword and revolver in their belts, 
looking at them gravely as they passed by. But Andrey knew 
they were more likely to arrest half of the inhabitants of the 
capital, than to think that there was anything suspicious in two 
such bright and amiable young gentlemen. The sense of the fun 
of the thing blunted completely the sentiment of actual danger. 

George lived in Jagarinskaia Street, where he occupied a 
couple of rooms, with a small ante-room. There was space 
enough for two persons, and the friends resolved to spend a 
week or so together, till Andrey could find suitable lodgings 
for himself. It is the rule among revolutionists that two of them 
should not live together, unless it is necessary for “ business ” 
purposes, so that the arrest of one may not needlessly involve 
another in his ruin. 

When Andrey had removed all traces of his long journey, 
George accompanied him to “headquarters,” where one was 
sure to find a couple or so of the members of their section. 
They paid, always in company, a few short visits to the friends 
who lived near, putting off all other business until the morrow. 

Thus they managed to get back home early in the after- 
noon. They wanted to have the day all to themselves. 
They had to sound each other’s views and opinions on so 
many subjects. Andrey had so much to ask, and George so 
much to tell of the new men and new things with which the 
newcomer would have to deal. They talked long and hard, 
Andrey partly discussing, partly ai trying to make the 
best use of his friend’s information. 
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“Enough of politics for to-day,” he said at last, when the 
many points which presented themselves had been thrashed 
out as much as they could be ina five hours’ animated con- 
versation. ‘You must tell me now everything about yourself, 
George.” 

George was pacing up and down the room, his hands 
behind him, still meditating upon graver subjects. 

ai Where do you want me to begin? It is a long story,” he 
said. 

“At the beginning. I know really nothing of you except 
what you have printed, which is very little.” 

‘*Then you know most of me,” George replied, ‘though it 
certainly is very little.” 

“‘ But have you not written something besides? Your other 
things, you know?” Andrey inquired. 

He meant poetry, in which George indulged in the inter- 
vals left by his more prosaic and laborious duties as a party 
journalist. 

“Very little,” George answered; “hardly anything at all, 
since the publication, I mean, of my little volume, which you 
have seen. I have been working much of late in the young 
people’s clubs.” 

“Yes? And what are your impressions? I was told by 
several people abroad that our rising generation is becoming 
very worldly-wise, and the philistines make many converts 
among them.” 

“The eternal complaint of the purblind and faint-hearted,” 
George replied warmly, “who in the great book of life can see 
only the besmeared margins.” 

He told his own experiences, which had led him to 
entirely different conclusions—rather too bright than otherwise. 
To confirm his general statements, he mentioned several of 
his young friends by name. 

‘You must meet them some day, Andrey,” he said ; “ you'll 
agree with my opinion of them, I’m sure.” 

He gave in a few words some characteristics of each of 
them. But he did not dwell long on this matter, as a man 
who is in a hurry to pass to another subject of exceptional 
interest. 

“There is one girl, whom I wish you particularly to know,” 
he proceeded, sitting down close to Andrey on the same large 
settee. ‘Her name is Tatiana Grigorievna Repina, the 
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daughter of the famous barrister. She is quite an extraordinary 
girl. 

“You have a knack, my dear fellow,” Andrey observed, “of 
discovering most extraordinary and exceptional persons, espe- 
cially among girls.” 

‘*Qh, there are qualities so palpable, that it is impossible to 
be mistaken about them. That’s just the case with Repina, 
who is certainly one of the most remarkable characters I ever 
met.” 

“ And how old is she?” asked Andrey. 

This was the weak point in George’s case, and he knew it. 

‘She is nineteen,” he said, assuming an easy tone. ‘“‘ But 
what does that matter ?” 

‘Beautiful, I suppose ?” 

George did not answer. <A characteristic square knot of 
wrinkles appeared upon his forehead, giving to his face an 
expression of annoyance, almost of pain. 

“Don’t be angry with me,” Andrey hastened to apologise, 
taking him by the hand. “I meantnoharm. ‘The face is said 
to be the mirror of the soul, you know,” he added, unable to 
altogether repress the temptation to jesting. 

George’s anger could not last long, and it melted away ata 
friendly word. He turned round with vivacity, and drew up 
his feet on the settee, so as to face his friend better. Then 
he entered into a long and very eloquent dissertation upon 
Tania’s moral and intellectual qualities. 

What struck him most in the girl was a remarkable com- 
bination of capacity for intense enthusiasm, with coolness 
and exactitude of practical judgment. Hers was the mind of 
an eventual leader, not the less powerful because endowed 
with feminine flexibility and grace. 

All this George developed with great clegance of style 
and the charming candour of conviction. 

Andrey listened to him with an incredulous but sympathetic 
smile. He was sure that nine-tenths at least of what George 
was saying was the work of his fecund imagination. (Gecorge’s 
heart was very affectionate, but he was singularly deficient in 
the middle notes in the scale of human sympathies. In his 
relations with his fellow-men he rapidly verged either towards 
a high degree of admiration or towards complete indifference. 
He was constantly led astray in his appreciation of people 
whom he met, though he pretended to know men well. He 
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actually did know them in his way, though one could not 
trust his opinion. But Andrey, whose gamut of sympathetic 
capacities was normal, loved his friend most for that very 
unruliness of heart. He was delighted to find how little he 
had changed. 

“Yes!” he exclaimed, laughing, “ you must introduce me to 
your young friend. If one-tenth of what you say about her is 
true, she is certainly the flower of her generation. Where do 
you meet her? At your students’ club, or at her parents’ ?” 

“We meet regularly at club. But we call sometimes at 
the Repins—Zina and I. He is not afraid to receive ‘ illegal ’ 
people. I think you had better meet Tatiana Grigorievna 
at her own home.” 

Andrey agreed with this. He was anxious to know Repin 
too, and expressed his satisfaction that such a big-wig as 
Repin was on their side. 

‘I am not quite sure of that,” George observed. “I can’t 
make out what his exact position is. Zina knows him better, 
and speaks of him very highly. The fact is, that he’s been 
helpful to us on many difficult occasions.” 

George gave some instances, showing that Repin’s con- 
tributions were far beyond the amounts contributed by 
ordinary sympathisers. 

“He must be a rich man,” said Andrey. 

“Yes, he is very well off,” George answered. ‘“ But I am 
not sure that all this money comes from him. Tania is rich 
herself. She will have a fortune when she comes of age. 
Some sort of maternal succession ; I don’t know quite. Zina 
told me, but I didn’t pay much attention. Certainly,” he 
added in a soft dreamy tone, “she will be herself a much 
more precious acquisition for our cause than all the money 
she can bring with her.” 

Andrey turned his head rapidly towards the speaker. But 
he could not catch George’s eyes. ‘They were looking vacantly 
into space, as if in contemplation of some distant object. 

Andrey uttered to himself a significant “hm!” and resolved 
that he would take the first opportunity to make the acquaint- 
ance of this extraordinary girl. 

With the great freedom of intercourse between young people 
prevailing in Russia, a warm affection, and even admiration, of 
a young man for a girl, or vce versa, does not necessarily mean 
anything particular. They may be great friends, and nothing 
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more. To an extravagant head like George's, the latitude of 
friendship was particularly wide. Still, in his tone and face, 
when he spoke about this girl, there was something which 
seemed to express rather more. Andrey desired to see them 
together, in order to solve doubts which were not unmixed with 
apprehension. He did not exactly side with those of his friends 
who proclaimed as a principle that a revolutionist must never 
love a woman. Still, he considered that it was better for them 
to keep aloof from such “nonsense” as long as they could. If 
George fell into this predicament just now, Andrey did not 
think he ought to be congratulated upon it, all the more since 
his chosen one was, as far as he could guess, a fashionable 
girl of a set very different from their own. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A MIXED PARTY. 


EPIN answered his daughter’s request by saying that he 
should be very glad to see Andrey at his house. But 
three weeks passed before Andrey \ was able to avail 

himself of the invitation. 

Zina meanwhile had returned from her visit to Dubravnik, 
bringing such unfavourable news that all, herself and Andrey 
included, were forced to agree that, for the present at least, 
any attempt to rescue Boris would be hopeless. As Zina 
wished to talk to the Repins about the affair, in which they took 
a warm interest, she proposed to accompany Andrey to their 
house. So they expected to have a regular “illegal ” tea-party 
under the lawyer’s roof. 

Andrey was living now in his own lodgings at Pesky, not far 
from those of Zina, so that it was convenient for both to come 
together. George was thus relieved from the duty of escorting 
his friend, which seemed to him quite a sufficient reason for 
going much earlier than the others. At six sharp, when he 
knew the family had finished their after-dinner coffee, he rang 
the electric bell at the outer door of the luxurious flat occupied 
by Repin in Konushennaia Street. 

He had hardly time to inquire whether the family was at 
home, when rapid footsteps were heard in the adjacent room, 
and Tania came out to greet him with a smile and a familiar 
shake of the hand. She was a graceful brunette, with large black 
eyes beneath strongly marked eyebrows, and a well-shaped 
mouth, rather large. It was a lively original face, not exactly 
beautiful, but positively bewitching when she smiled 

“Only you!” she exclaimed, in a tone of mock disap- 
pointment. 

‘Yes, only I, ‘Tatiana Grigorievna,” George replied. * But 
you need not despair, the others are coming soon.” 

She led the way into the dining-room, where they found her 
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father—a tall grey-bearded man of about fifty-five—in com- 
pany with a young gentleman of thirty, with a velvet jacket and 
long chestnut hair, who looked like a distinguished artist. He 
was Nicolas Petrovich Krivoluzky, professor at one of the St 
Petersburg high schools, and a great friend of Repin’s. 

The usual greetings over, Krivoluzky resumed his interrupted 
narrative about the approaching collision between the reaction- 
ary and the liberal section of the Imperial Society for the Pro- 
motion of Bee-keeping in Russia, to which he was secretary. 
Repin and he seemed to be deeply engrossed in the subject, 
and Repin laughed heartily over the tricks of the reactionists to 
secure a majority for the next nomination of chairman. 

The young people made a polite attempt to show them- 
selves interested in the discussion of their elders. But soon 
they glided into talk of their own. Tania asked George what 
were the questions debated at their students’ club at the last 
meeting, at which she had been unable to be present. George 
answered, and then inquired in his turn whether she had pre- 
pared the summary of the book which she had to expound at 
the next meeting. 

“Yes, Ihave. But I think it so abominably done, that I 
shall probably not read it at all. I am sorry I did not take 
something easier.” 

“ Every beginning is hard,” said George. ‘“ But perhaps it 
is not so bad as you think. Will you show it to me?” 

“With pleasure. But I am sure you will think it quite as 
bad as I do.” 

She led him into her room, where upon her small neat 
writing-desk lay a cleanly copied, carefully sewn manuscript, 
written with wide margins. This she handed to him. 

George took from his pocket a pencil, and set himself to 
read in silence, with the rapidity of a pressman accustomed 
to deal with copy. 

Tania sat opposite, upright upon a stool, and remained 
silent as a fish, looking in amusing suspense at George’s face. 
She was very anxious he should not think her a fool, yet this 
first effort of hers was so bad that she did not know how he 
could help it. 

They had been acquainted only for a few months, but long 
enough for them to have become fast friends. The young girl 
never remembered leading a life so full and many-sided as 
since she met George. When years agg, Zina, just escaped 
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from prison, appeared at their house, she upset Tania’s tranquil 
thoughts by revealing to her a new world. But she was a child 
then, and the mysterious world in which Zina lived frightened 
her as much as it interested her. Now she began to see more 
clearly. She liked her companions, the students to whom she 
was introduced. At one of their meetings she had met George, 
who very soon became the chief figure in her intellectual life. 

Listening to him, the girl felt new forces stirring in her soul. 
George did not flatter her, or pay her a single compliment. 
No self-respecting man of the generation which championed so 
hotly women’s rights would permit himself such a vulgarity, 
nor would any girl of their set listen without offence. Indeed, 
George tried not to hurt her modesty by speaking about her- 
self at all. Of this exquisite pleasure he took his fill at the 
expense of his many friends, whom he bothered with elaborate 
disquisitions upon the extraordinary qualities of the girl he had 
discovered. But he was so full of the subject, that it made its 
appearance somehow whatever else he said. When talking 
about Andrey and the pleasure of meeting him, he could not 
conceal from Tania how much he had spoken to Andrey about 
her. When there was something to say about the club to 
which they both belonged, it chanced, he did not know how, 
that this led him to illustrate, or to allude delicately to, some 
of the young girl’s hidden qualities or revolutionary talents. 

Whilst protesting and disbelieving, Tania could not help 
feeling elated and thankful for appreciation so high from a man 
who was not one of the common herd. George appeared to 
her with the halo of a fearless knight, fighting for a noble 
cause, and risking his liberty and life for it. That there was 
nothing but friendship between them she never doubted. 
Attractive as she was, and rich into the bargain, she had her 
ample share of courtship and admiration. Nothing resembling 
this could be detected in George’s behaviour. He treated her 
like a comrade, without any sign of obsequiousness. He 
scolded her sometimes, and always told her the truth to her 
face when he thought she was in the wrong. That is why his 
company was so agreeable to her, and why the sweetness of 
his delicate half suppressed praise was so penetrating. 

She was quite relieved when, after reading her paper, George 
said that as far as the matter went it was not bad. With a 
few marks of the pencil he showed her some transpositions 
and abbreviations which would set it all right. 
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They were in the midst of their talk, when Zina and Andrey 
entered. 

At the sight of her, the young girl forgot her paper and 
George and everything, in a flood of generous pity for her un- 
fortunate friend. She knew how deeply Zina loved Boris, and 
it was the first time they had met since Zina’s discouraging 
journey to Dubravnik. 

With a searching frightened look in her large pathetic eyes, 
Tania rushed towards her friend to embrace her, and kissed 
her face with girlish effusiveness. But the strikingly beautiful 
face of the young woman was quite calm and composed. 
Looking at the two women at this moment, one would have 
supposed Tania to be the bereaved, and the other to be bent 
upon the charitable purpose of comforting her. Zina’s deep 
grey eyes met Tania’s distressed and sympathetic look with 
perfect steadiness. No cloud was visible upon the delicately 
modelled straight forehead, framed by a waving line of fair 
curls. Her bright smile showed her genuine pleasure at the 
welcome. 

Tania felt reassured. She was so ready to be reassured, 
poor child. Mourning does not agree with hopeful youth. 

“And where is Grigory Alexandrovitch?” Zina inquired. 
** At home, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes, papa is with Krivoluzky. We fled here so as not to 
annoy them with our chatting,” said ‘Tania. “ Now we are in 
such numbers, we can break in upon them safely.” 

George introduced Andrey to her. 

“This is my chum, Tatiana Grigorievna. I beg you to 
like him,” he said. 

‘‘ I promise to try,” the young girl answered, holding out to 
Andrey her hand, with a movement that struck him by its 
genuine grace. 

They found that Repin and Krivoluzky had taken refuge 
in the study, in the midst of a cloud of smoke. 

Andrey was introduced under the name of Petroff for con- 
venience, though Repin knew of course who he was, as well 
as Krivoluzky, who had come on purpose to meet him. 

The old barrister gave Andrey a hearty welcome. Among 
the older refugees there were several companions of Repin’s 

youth, and he wanted to know how they were doing in foreign 
lands. 

Andrey was able to satisfy his host’s curiosity, as he either 
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knew them or had heard about them all from their friends. 
The Russian refugees abroad form but a small body, and the 
oldest of them are universally known.- Repin’s friends were of 
this number. They were toiling hard, each along his own line, 
separated mostly from each other by political dissensions. 
Some were in good health, others were not. This was all the 
news which could be given about their rather monotonous 
existence. 

“You will not find the life monotonous here, I am afraid,” 
said his host. A good-natured smile parted his thick lips, but 
it quickly vanished, the roughly-hewn powerful face of the old 
lawyer assuming a serious thoughtful expression. 

The conversation grew general. Repin had been to 
Switzerland in Herzen’s time, and related his experiences and 
his agreeable impressions. 

‘‘What a painful contrast it must be to you,” he said to 
Andrey, ‘‘after being accustomed for so long to complete 
freedom, to drop into this unfortunate country, where you 
cannot utter a word without being collared by a gendarme.” 

“The contrast is great, of course,” Andrey replied. ‘ As 
far as I am concerned, I do not find it so painful; certainly I 
am better here than I was there.” 

Repin shook his big head incredulously. The sight of this 
man, in the bloom of youth, who had come across Europe 
into this dreadful town, swarming with spies and police, to 
meet certain death for a dream, moved his heart to pity, and 
stung him with a sort of reproach. He looked at him and his 
two friends, and shook his head again. 

“No, don’t say that!” he resumed. ‘To be always in 
apprehension ; never to have a moment of safety and peace by 
day; to be awakened by every unusual noise by night,—with 
the thought that your Jast moment has come! It must be 
dreadful ! ” 

The good man was so much in earnest, and the pathetic 
picture he had drawn so distorted, that those most concerned 
in it burst into hearty laughter. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Andrey, apologetically, ‘ but 
your picture is really very strong.” 

Repin was not in the least offended, but much interested, 
as an observer of human nature. The irrepressible outburst of 
naive and discourteous laughter was more convincing than any 
arguments. 


¢ 
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‘*“Do you mean to tell me that you do not mind the 
dangers besetting you?” he asked, looking round in surprise. 

Zina sat at the extremity of the circle, which was formed 
around Repin’s chair, and his eyes dwelt upon her longest, as 
if his general question referred to her in particular. 

“It comes too often, Grigory Alexandrovitch. One soon 
gets accustomed to everything—unfortunately,” she said, a 
shadow clouding for a moment her face. 

It was in consequence of an unpardonable piece of care- 
lessness that the Dubravnik tragedy, in which Boris was 
involved, had taken place. 

But the cloud passed as naturally as it came, and her grey 
eyes looked as clear and firm as before. 

Though the consciousness of her fresh and irreparable loss 
never abandoned her for a moment, it was impossible to 
suppose that her outward calmness was only a mask held over 
her face by mere effort of will. Every tone of her voice, and 
every line of this beautiful blonde head, breathed such sincerity, 
that even her stoicism must have been natural and not 
assumed, This, too, was the effect of long acquired habits. 
In the world in which Zina moved, there is at least one out of 
every three persons whose heart is torn to pieces by a mis- 
fortune similar to hers. Life would become impossible, and 
their work, admitting of not one moment’s relaxation, would 
have stopped altogether, did they not keep their nerves in 
good order. 

Zina was not in a talkative mood to-night, but she took 
part in the conversation in the same natural and simple way 
as she fulfilled her everyday duties. She supported Andrey 
when he tried to give to his host a truer idea of the life of an 
“illegal” man. She laughed when George-undertook to prove 
that in Russia the “illegal” people are the only ones who, at 
times at least, enjoy the full protection of the laws. 

‘Take yourself, for example,” he said to Repin, “are you 
sure that this very night the police will not break into your 
house? You have dismissed a clerk for swindling, and he 
might wish to take his revenge by accusing you of harbouring 
terrorists; you have said something against the government, 
and some eavesdropper will report it to the Third Section ; you 
have written years ago in the same strain to a friend, who has 
been arrested, and your letter has just been discovered. Have 
you not actually done all this?” 
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Repin confessed his guilt. 

“‘ Then it is sheer carelessness on your part that you sleep 
with tranquillity,” George went on, “because you may be 
arrested to-night, and to-morrow be on your way to Archangel, 
or to some remoter and more uncomfortable place.” 

The old lawyer answered with a smile that he hoped no 
such thing would happen to him, but of course he could not 
be sure of it. 

“And we can!” George exclaimed, with mock triumph. 
‘* All our sins are washed away from us when we throw into the 
fire our old passports and reappear with a fresh one. Provided 
it is a good one, and we keep our eyes open, we can manage 
very well. I shall soon celebrate the fourth anniversary of my 
illegal existence.” 

“Then you are living twice the usual term at somebody 
else’s expense,” said Andrey. ‘It is calculated that the illegal 
people don’t live more than two years on the average.” 

“They might prolong it at least to three years, if they were 
not so slow in changing their passports,” George observed, 
chiefly for his own gratification, since nobody heard his wise 
remark. Tea was announced, and all rose and passed into the 
dining-room. 

“ Zinaida Petrovna,” said Repin, who brought up the rear, 
“TI have something to ask you,—please stop a moment. 
“Tania,” he added, ‘‘ send us our tea here.” 

He wanted to know all the particulars as to how the matter 
stood with her husband, for whom he had a sincere respect, 
and to ask whether he could be in any way useful to her. 

Zina guessed what he had in his mind. There was not 
much to say about her own affair, which was at a deadlock, 
but she wanted to have a quiet talk with Repin. She had the 
affair of the two sisters Polivanov to arrange. ‘The gendarmes 
were inclined to let them out on bail, after two years of 
imprisonment, as no proof against them had been yet forth- 
coming. It was essential to find good sureties for them at 
once, because the girls were said to be in bad health. Zina 
expected Repin would stand for one, but he had to provide 
another. Besides, she wanted him to obtain if possible some 
information from the State Attorney as to the fate of those 
condemned in the last political trial, who were conveyed away 
secretly, nobody knew where. 
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The merry voices and the laughter of the young people 
reached Repin and Zina from the dining-room. George fell 
out with Krivoluzky upon the professor's favourite hobby, that 
until the wholesale conversion has taken place of the Russian 
peasantry into landless proletarians subject to the yoke of 
capitalists, there is no hope for the labour movement in Russia. 

The debate was led by George, the two others listening, — 
Tania, with the strained attention of a neophyte, trying hard to 
understand the learned lucubrations of the professor ; Andrey, 
with a genuine curiosity for this new type of scientific craze. 
Now and then he put short questions to Krivoluzky, leaving, 
however, the main field to his friend. George was a brilliant 
debater, his enormous memory permitting him to retain all the 
details of his opponent’s longest speeches. Andrey put in a 
few words, but his interest soon flagged ; he had nothing or 
very little of that ardent passion for debate so common among 
the Russians, in the absence of some more substantial outlet 
for energy. 

He was glad when Zina, having finished her conspiracy 
with the lawyer, to her evident satisfaction, appeared in the 
doorway. Repin followed her. 

“ Well, how stands the matter?” he asked the disputants. 
“Are the destinies of Russia settled alrcady, or is there 
anything still left doubtful ?” 

The square furrow of annoyance appeared upon George’s 
forehead before he was able to repress it. He did not like 
this bantering tone. Andrey, on the contrary, was delighted, 
and explained to Repin into what a deadlock their country 
was put by his learned friend. 

New guests arrived; Orest Pudovikoff, a journalist, with 
his wife, who gave a new turn to the conversation. But 
Andrey did not take part in it. He joined the two ladies, 
who were deep in an animated discussion of their own. 

“You must help me to keep her a little while with us,” 
Tania appealed to him. 

Now that Zina was going, it flashed upon the young girl 
that her calmness was that of self-control, not of resignation, 
She reproached herself with insensibility to her friend’s sorrow, 
and wanted an opportunity to make amends, though she did 
not exactly know how. 

“ Are you really going, Zina?” asked Andrcy. “It is so 
early.” .. 

E 
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“Yes. I have business at Bascow Row.” 

“You can do your business to-morrow morning. Do be 
good and stay a little,” Tania insisted coaxingly, clasping 
Zina by the waist with the caressing grace of a kitten. 

Zina laughed that short deep laugh which was one of her 
greatest charms. The girl’s suggestion was so incongruous. 
The business which called her to Bascow Row at half-past 
ten sharp was to meet the gaoler of the fortress, who trans- 
mitted the letters from the political prisoners detained in 
one of the ravelins, 

‘No, dear,” she said, kissing the eager face turned 
towards her, “I can’t do it to-morrow, or I should have stayed 
with you of my own accord. I will look in on Saturday 
afternoon,” she added, “ but now I must run away.” 

She went out, giving them a parting smile from the door. 
It seemed as if the whole tone of their surroundings had 
been raised to a higher level by her presence. The sight of 
great courage in bearing great misfortune, has the power of 
tuning souls to a higher pitch, Tania and Andrey felt 
themselves drawn towards each other by their community of 
affection for her. . 

‘Have you been long acquainted with Zinaida Petrovna ?” 
Andrey asked. 

‘“‘T met her when she first escaped from prison. But it is 
only since she settled in St Petersburg that we have seen 
much of her, and I really knew what a woman she is!” 
Tania replied enthusiastically. 

““T shall not have the same chances of seeing you often, 
Tatiana Grigorievna. But I entered this house with the 
hope of leaving it, if possible, your friend,” Andrey said, 
looking trustingly in her eyes. ‘You are not offended at my 
presumption, I hope ?” 

*‘ Quite the reverse,” answered the girl seriously. 

“Thank you. ‘Then let us have a good talk to begin with,” 
said Andrey. 

He looked round, and having found a retired corner 
invited her to take an easy-chair, and placed by it a stool for 
himself. 

“You are far from being a stranger to me,” Andrey 
proceeded. “I may say you were almost an acquaintance of 
mine before we met. George has spoken so much of you, 
and very eloquently, I assure you.” 
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Tania blushed slightly, and felt vexed with herself, and 
angry with Andrey, who was the cause of the blush. Her 
kindly feeling for him vanished at once. 

“TI will repay your compliment with a vengeance,” she said, 
“for I’m sure I have heard of you more than you can have 
heard of me, and from various people. So that my information 
has the advantage of not being one-sided.” 

‘So much the better,” said Andrey, “it gives me a claim 
to get compensation.” 

The girl’s temper was not improved by seeing him so 
outrageously unconcerned. A delicate swelling, intended to 
be a frown, appeared between the long eyebrows upon the 
smooth and pure forehead, which no cares or sorrows had yet 
furrowed with wrinkles. She was accustomed to have young 
men show her an obsequious deference, and was not prepared 
to make an exception in the case of a man who was after alla 
perfect stranger to her. She was sorry not to have been more 
formal with him from the beginning. 

“You regret, Tatiana Grigorievna, your former kindness, 
and you think I am abusing it?” Andrey said, reading her 
thoughts in her face. 

‘Well, perhaps I am,” he went on, without giving her time 
to answer. ‘ But you must make some allowance for us. The 
existence of conspirators is short, and the opportunities they 
have for friendly intercourse are few. We must be excused if 
we try to make the most of them by sometimes dropping 
conventional formalities. To-night our ways in life cross for 
a moment, and nobody can tell whether they will ever cross 
again. Will you permit me to speak with you quite frankly 
without reserve, as if we were comrades?” 

The ice was broken. Under the calm tone of her strange 
guest the girl felt something pathetic and melancholy, which 
touched her generous heart, melting her superficial worldliness. 
She was ashamed of her suspicious reserve, which now seemed 
to her quite out of place with this man. 

‘““Yes!” she exclaimed warmly, looking him in the face, 
“speak as you like.” 

Andrey was surprised at the pleasure her assent gave him. 
There was in the girl something which George had probably 
forgotten to mention, but which attracted him exceedingly, 
on her own account, independently of the part she might play 
in his friend’s life. : 
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He questioned her upon her present occupations and her 
intellectual pursuits, her political opinions, her doubts, and her 
purposes in life. His questions troubled and agitated her 
sometimes, but she was pleased with them, and did not try to 
resist the strange power this man exercised over her. After 
the first quarter of an hour she felt at ease with him, as if they 
had been long acquainted. 

George joined them, unable to withstand the force of 
attraction, but soon withdrew. He was so anxious they 
should become friends, that he was ready to sacrifice himself 
to give them the chance to have a good talk to themselves, 
He contented himself with looking at the girl from a distance, 
hastily casting his eyes down when he met Andrey’s slightly 
mocking glances. 

At a quarter to the sacramental hour of twelve, which marks 
the beginning of the hours specially “unsafe,” Andrey and 
George left, and the company broke up. 

Tania retired to her bedroom full of the pleasant impressions 
of the evening. She took off her elegant gown—too elegant 
and costly for a girl of her views. George had several times 
hotly reproached her for her love of finery. Sitting before a 
large looking-glass, she arranged her black tresses for the night. 
She was on the whole very much satisfied with her new ac- 
quaintance. The evident desire of a man like Kojukhov to 
make a friend of her, flattered her youthful vanity. 

‘*How amusingly he looked at me when he asked per- 
mission to treat me like a comrade!” she exclaimed ; and she 
laughed aloud, showing in the glass two brilliant rows of small 
white teeth, and a pair of glistening black eyes. 

But as she recalled to memory the details of their unusual 
conversation, a strong revulsion of feeling came upon her. 
Kojukhov was the first conspirator of note she had met. 
George was really a much more prominent man, but he was an 
altogether exceptional one, not to be measured by the common 
standard. But Kojukhov, why should he care to know so 
much about her? Personally she could have no interest to 
him. He wasa conspirator, and he wanted to ascertain whether 
she was worth enlisting or not. She was for him an eventual 
utility, and he had come to gauge her value. That was all. 
This idea made her angry with herself, and very miserable. She 
could not forgive herself for having been almost a party to his 
experiments. He had taken her by surprise; the next time 
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she would teach him better. The image of George sent a wave 
of repentance and tenderness over her heart. She began to 
appreciate the value of his lavish affection and delicate solici- 
tude, by contrast with this Kojukhov. 


The street-door of Repin’s house had hardly closed behind 
them, when George seized his friend by the arm, and asked him 
in an excited tone,— 

“Now, tell me, what do you think about Tatiana Gri- 
gorievna?” 

“Well, I rather like her,” was the calm reply. 

George dropped his friend’s arm, and turned his head aside 
in sulky silence. ‘This was the reward for his self-sacrifice 
throughout the whole evening! He was disappointed, well-nigh 
offended. Was there ever such a provokingly irresponsive man 
as Andrey? But he soon recovered, and began to make excuses 
for his friend. One can’t expect a man to know a person after 
an hour's conversation, Then, as Andrey was not prepared to 
talk about the girl, George, by way of consolation, undertook 
the task himself. His resources were great, and he could afford 
to give a pleasant variety to the subject. 

Andrey was a very good listener, understanding quickly and 
objecting little. This was the primary cause of their early 
friendship. Now he listened to George with his usual sympa- 
thetic interest, but he seemed to agree with him about nothing. 

‘Strength of character!” he interrupted George ; “I doubt 
if she has any. In the sense you mean, at all events.” 

George smiled at so gross a blunder on his friend's part. 

**T see you do not know her at all,” he said. 

* Possibly. Though I think I do,” Andrey replied. 

“You have been probably misled by those yiclding ways 
which fashionable girls like herself like to assume.” 

“Do you think her a fashionable girl? I thought her, on 
the contrary, very simple and natural,—a good genuine Russian 
girl, and nothing more.” 

“Nothing more! ‘Then you did not like her at all? And 
you said you did.” 

Andrey laughed. 

‘You are mistaken, my dear fellow,” he said good-humour- 
edly. ‘‘And to prove that I really liked her, I tell you at 
once that if she falls in love with you, as you have with her, I'll 
give you unhesitatingly a paternal benedictjon.” 
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It was the first time Andrey had spoken to George so plainly 
about his love affair. He wanted to see them together to be 
quite sure, knowing how often “this nonsense,” as he called 
love in general, might be fanned into something inconveniently 
serious by friendly interference and encouragement. Now that 
he had seen them together no doubt was possible, and there 
was no reason for reticence. 

The young philosopher did not suspect that this “ nonsense” 
had already struck root in his own heart, and the only way for 
him to prevent the poison permeating his whole being was never 
to see again those black sparkling eyes, that pure forehead, and 
that bewitching smile. 

But as there was nobody to give him that advice, and a 
wonderful calm reigned in his heart, Andrey did not think of 
flying from temptation. Indeed, he dismissed the subject from 
his mind altogether, because at this moment his attention was 
directed into an entirely different channel. 

For some time past he had heard persistent and suspicious 
footsteps behind them. They sounded always at the same 
distance, and were uneven, now overbold and now overcautious, 
like treachery. In all probability they were followed by a spy. 
Andrey said nothing of his suspicions to George, fearing that, 
as he was a nervous man, he might turn his head in order to see 
the man behind them, which would put the spy on his guard 
and spoil their game. Taking his friend by the arm, Andrey 
quickened his pace as if in the heat of conversation. ‘The man 
behind them quickened his pace too. Andrey repeated the ex- 
periment by slackening his speed, with the same effect. Yes, 
they had a spy behind them, and a foolish one into the bargain. 
Andrey was perfectly sure that for half a mile from Repin’s 
door they had not been followed. The spy was probably a 
rambling one, attracted by some words of a suspicious nature 
uttered too loudly as they passed him. The thing was not 
serious ; still they must get rid of him, especially as they were 
now approaching George’s lodgings. 

“There is a spy following us,” Andrey said to his com- 
panion, “but you must not take any notice of him. At the 
corner of Kosoi Lane we will separate, and I will take him 
upon myself. It’s a good bit farther to my place, you know.” 

“ All right,” said George, nodding his head. 

They soon reached the point for parting. George went his 
way, but Andrey toagk a few paces, and then stopped a while to 
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light a cigarette. Now zene he saw the man’s face, all doubts 
were dispelled. ‘The tall post-like fellow, with big red hands 
and yellow hair and Whiskers, bore upon his face the stamp of 
his profession, in th peculiar scared and strained expression, 
which he vainly tried to conceal by an easy and nonchalant 
ait. 

: The spy having to choose which of the two to follow, 
hesitated a few moments at a little distance. Andrey was the 
elder of the two, and he prided himself upon looking much 
more ‘mposing and serious than George. He was sure the 
spy ought to choose him. So in all probability he would have 
done, but Andrey’s match did not catch fire at once. He 
stopped a moment longer, and the spy, perplexed by his 
waiting, turned short to the right, plunging resolutely into the 
street George had taken. 

This eventuality Andrey had also foreseen, and he immedi- 
ately followed his man. An enemy in the front, and another 
in the rear, in a deserted thoroughfare, is an uncomfortable 
position. The pluckiest of spies will not stand it for three 
minutes, and in fact the wretch stopped short, as if to read a 
theatre bill fastened to the wall. Andrey passed him, quietly 
smoking his cigarette. When he was some fiftcen yards away, 
he recognised the man’s footsteps behind him once more. 
This was what he expected. As he walked more slowly than 
George, with the air of a man on the look-out for a cab, he 
gave his friend a considerable start, and soon saw him dis- 
appear round a corner. 

Andrey’s next move was to have himself followed for 
a while through the deserted strects, and then to take a 
solitary cab and, ordering it to drive to some out-of-the-way 
place, leave the spy on the pavement. But he was spared 
the expense of an unnecessary drive. ‘The steps of his pursuer 
became less and less audible, and after a time were heard no 
more. Guessing that he was found out, the spy gave up the 
chase of his own accord. This confirmed Andrey’s first sup- 
position that the incident had nothing serious in it. Still, who 
can tell? 

On returning to his rooms he carefully bolted the doors, so 
as not to be taken by surprise, and ascertained whether the 
dagger and loaded revolver he always wore in a belt under his 
coat were in good order. 


CHAPTER VII. 
TANIA-WINS HER SPURS. 


EORGE’S accidental remark about the insecurity of 
Repin’s sleep proved an ill-omened prophecy. His 
two dangerous guests were hardly out of sight when 

gendarmes appeared. 

Repin was not a coward, but his blood ran cold when men, 
in the hated blue uniform, entered the room. His first idea 
was that the two young men were recognised as they left his 
house, and arrested in the street, and that the search in his 
house was only the consequence of their arrest. But the 
first words of the gendarmes reassured him. The unwelcome 
visit was due to some vague suspicions, the origin of which he 
could not make out. Its coincidence with the visit of the two 
conspirators was evidently a chance. Repin gave a sigh of 
relief. As for himself, he had nothing particular to fear. 

The police ransacked the house, but found nothing com- 
promising. At three in the morning they went away. In 
consideration of Repin’s high social position he was not 
arrested, and had only to pay a disagreeable visit to the police 
office, and to answer some impertinent and foolish questions. 

He was left in peace, but a watch was kept over him by the 
disappointed police. This was likely to have disagreeable 
consequences to all concerned, if the spies detected some of the 
rather frequent visits of Zina or George. It was necessary to 
inform them without the slightest delay of what had happened. 
Accordingly Tania was despatched the very next morning to 
the revolutionary camp, to warn her friends that the coast was 
not clear. 

She started upon her errand with all the excitement of a 
young girl who has for the first time serious business entrusted 
to her. Since their house was watched, it was more than 

robable that each of its inmates would be followed. She was 
in mortal fear lest instead of a warning to her friends she might 
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bring spies following upon her heels. How was she to escape 
their vigilance? With the fantastical ideas of the uninitiated 
as to the omnipresence and superhuman skill of the police, she 
was at a loss how to ascertain whether she was followed or not. 
She arranged her dress in a somewhat different way from her 
ordinary one, and she issued upon the street at the moment when 
the suspicious-looking man at the corner was paying one of his 
brief visits to the public-house. But who knows? perhaps at that 
window on the other side of the road there was another spy 
standing behind the curtains, who had seen her, and would 
give the signal to his companion as soon as he returned! She 
hastened along the street to escape the phantoms created by 
her own imagination, but they pursued her. What guarantee 
had she that this respectable old lady, going in the same dirce- 
‘ion, was not a spy? Guarantee there was certainly none. 
whe old lady turned at the first corner and took the way to 
Nevsky, without so much as once looking at the girl. ‘I'his 
was all very well, but perhaps it was a stratagem, and the 
would-be spy had given a wink to another to take up the 
pursuit! or, if this was not a spy at all, a real spy, whom she 
had not noticed, might be following her at a distance. 

The poor girl was in a state of utter bewilderment, and was 
losing her head, when it occurred to her that a cousin of hers 
lived in a house on the Liteinaia, which communicated by a 
narrow passage with Mokhovaia Street. Even in the busiest 
time of the day few people used this thoroughfare. At the 
present early hour it must be quite deserted. If she passed 
through with nobody behind her, she might be pretty certain 
to escape these terrible hounds of the Third Section. The 
expedient was so simple, that she wondered it had not occurred 
to her before. She took a cab to the Liteinaia, and had the 
satisfaction of ascertaining that no other vehicle followed her. 
As to the foot passengers, she ventured to think that she need not 
trouble herself about them any further. She began to recover 
from her superstitious fears, and to consider what she should do 
next. Her idea was to go to George’s lodgings. The active 
conspirators keep their private addresses very secret, communi- 
cating them asa rule only to their colleagues. But George made 
an exception in her case. She knew his address, and had paid 
one or two visits to his den. ‘The general tone of companion- 
ship in the relations between young men and girls in Russia 
allows of such freedom. She would find the house, and reach 
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his rooms without asking any questions ; but would- George be 
at home? She promised the cabman a tip, and in ten minutes 
was at the entrance to the wished-for passage. It was not 
quite deserted ; two washerwomen entered it at this moment, 
carrying a large basket of linen. But Tania had recovered 
from her imaginary fears sufficiently to think it unlikely that 
these women would have any connection with the Third 
Section. The rest of the way she went on foot. 

Her ring at the bell was answered almost immediately. 
George was athome. An exclamation of joyful surprise escaped 
him when he recognised his unexpected visitor. 

“What good wind has blown you to my shore, Tatiana 
Grigorievna? My best friends have assembled under my roof 
to-day. You alone were missing.” 

With the volubility of joy he gave no time to Tania to put 
in a single word, and opened the door leading from the hall to 
the room which was his study, sitting, and dining room in one. 
Andrey was there, and with him a tall fair lady, whom Tania 
did not know. 

She was Lena Zubova, who had just arrived from Switzer- 
land. 

The two girls were introduced to each other. ‘To account 
for her intrusion among people whom she represented to her- 
self as always transacting important business, Tania explained 
at once the cause of her visit. 

The news of a domiciliary visit at the Repins’ startled them 
all. But when they were told that nothing whatever was found, 
and that he was not arrested, they took the matter lightly. 

‘‘We may congratulate you upon your first political ex- 
perience,” Andrey said. 

“It might have been the last one for us,” George remarked. 

He informed Lena how narrowly they had both escaped 
arrest the night before. 

“Had we remained a few moments longer, we should have 
been caught, as certain as death.” 

“The same thing would have happened had the police 
walked a little faster and arrived a little earlier,” Andrey 
observed. ‘Each man’s destiny is written in the book of fate, 
and he can’t escape it,” he added, half seriously, half jestingly. 

George said that it was always good for a man to give some 
help to the fates in shaping his destiny. 

They both thanked Tania for having come to warn them. 
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Lena was the first to inquire how Tania managed to come 
out of a house that was probably watched. 

“Are you sure you were not followed here by any one?” 
she asked. | 

Tania did not know, but she thought not. 

Then she related frankly her doubts and apprehensions of 
the r srning, and the small artifice she had used to throw off 
thy scent any possible pursuers. 

Lena clapped her hands. 

“Why, you have done your part splendidly, Tatiana Gri- 
gorievna!” she exclaimed. “None of us could have managed 
it better.” 

“Indeed ?” said the blushing girl. “1 did not suspect it in 
the least.” 

‘“‘So much the better,” observed George. “You have an 
inborn talent for it.” 

He was delighted that Tania had given this little proof of 
presence of mind and ability, and was quite happy to see the 
sympathetic regard that it won for her from his two friends. 

After delivering her message, Tania rose to take her leave. 
Her worldly tact suggested to her not to remain longer than 
was necessary. 

George looked at her with blank disappointment. To go 
almost without exchanging a word with him! ‘This was too bad 
of her. Her account of the external side of the incident of the 
night before was all very well for the others, but he wanted 
to know from the dear girl ever so much about her inner im- 
pressions and feelings in that decisive experience. But Tania 
was shy of remaining any longer. 

‘“You may have some business to atterd to,” she said to 
him, in a confidential whisper ; “I will not stand in your way.” 

“Oh, no; please stay,” George insisted. “This is not a 
business meeting. You needn't hurry away.” 

Andrey repeated the assurance, and joined George in press- 
ing her to stay a little while as she was there. Her father’s 
house was no longer safe, and they were not likely to see her 
for a good while. 

Andrey hardly addressed her at all, leaving her to the 
charge of George. He paid scarcely any attention to her, and 
talked with Lena, whom he asked about Annie Vulitch. He 
seemed altogether engrossed by Lena’s account of the girl, 
whic confirmed his own favourable impr¢gssion. But the con- 
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sciousness of T'ania’s presence never left him, giving him a 
quiet pleasure, like what one feels in the sunlight or in the 
beauty of a landscape whilst one is all the time absorbed in 
thoughts that run in a different direction. 

When half-an-hour later Tania rose, saying that her father 
would be uneasy if she stayed too long, Andrey felt as if the 
room had grown darker and something was awanting. 

‘‘What a charming face!” said Lena, when the girl was 
gone. 

Andrey smiled. 

“I don’t know. Ask George’s opinion on that question,” 
he said, pointing in the direction of his friend, who had accom- 
panied his guest downstairs. “I am not a good judge in 
these matters.” 

It was an excess of modesty on Andrey’s part—on this 
occasion at least, because inwardly he agreed completely with 
Lena. In truth the girl’s face was charming to-day. But what 
had it to do with him after all? 

George returned, and they resumed the conversation which 
Tania’s arrival had interrupted. 

About twelve they were joined by Zina and Vasily Verbitzky, 
who had arrived from Geneva together with Lena. Andrey had 
fulfilled his promise given to both of them to arrange for their 
speedy return. 

Zina was in the height of excitement. Even Vasily’s imper- 
turbable face exhibited some trace of passion. 

‘* What’s the matter?” George asked. 

This Zina explained by reading them forthwith a letter from 
Dubravnik, full of harrowing details of the ill-treatment of the 
political prisoners, culminating in an unheard-of fact. By 
order of the attorney, a young girl, whose name was given in 
full, had been stripped, in the presence of gaolers and gen- 
darmes, before being locked up, under the pretext that the prison 
regulations prescribed the taking of a precise personal descrip- 
tion of every inmate. 

The news was received in dead silence. The merriment of 
a meeting of friends had vanished. The gloomy spirit of re- 
venge was soaring above them all, and each brooding over the 
same fierce thoughts. 

“This cannot be left unavenged !” 

“A terrible example must be made!” exclaimed Lena and 
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Andrey said nothing, because he thought it useless to 
speak about a thing so self-evident. 

“That is exactly what the Dubravnik people seem to have 
resolved,” Zina said. ‘‘ For they ask us in their letter to lend 
them an experienced woman for keeping a lodging for con- 
spirators. They say also that they require one experienced 
man with a cool head and a steady hand.” 

“T will be their man!” exclaimed Andrey hastily. 

‘‘No,” Vasily interposed in his slow lazy voice; ‘I told 
Zina before we came here that I am going.” 

This Zina confirmed, adding that it was certainly better 
that Vasily should go. The question of priority was of course 
immaterial, but Andrey had already formed some business 
relations in St Petersburg, and had started upon the actual 
work. Vasily, on the other hand, was a new man, and as fit as 
one could wish for the Dubravnik business. 

Her opinion settled the matter. 

“Well, let it be so,” said Andrey. “ But if by chance you 
require somebody else, you have only to send me word.” 

There could be no divided opinion as to the choice of the 
woman who had to go. Zina had already been at Dubravnik ; 
she had all the rights and qualifications on her side. 

Thus both the volunteers needed were chosen. The 
matter had to be laid before the next meeting of the committee, 
with whom the actual decision rested. But this was onlya 
formality. ‘They knew beforehand that no objection would be 
made by any one. 

“ By-the-by,” Zina asked, turning to Lena, “ would you like 
to take my place during my absence ?” 

Lena answered that she would be very glad to start upon 
some work at once. 

Zina gave her a number of details, which turned out to 
represent a very imposing amount of work,—propaganda among 
the educated youth, propaganda among workmen, and secret 
correspondence with the prisoners in the fortress. 

“TI don’t know whether I shall be able to manage all this,” 
said Lena hesitatingly ; “especially with the correspondence, 
as I know as yet nothing of what is going on.” 

George promised to take this task off her hands, and 
offered to assist her for a time in her other work. 

“You will soon strike root everywhere,” he said cheerily. 
“To-morrow we wil] call on a young student friend of mine, a 
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member of one of the clubs; through him you will get to 
know ali the rest. In the other club you have already made 
an acquaintance.” 

i“ Who? ” 

“Tania Repina, whom you have just seen.” 

‘‘ Ah, that’s very pleasant,” Lena said. 

“Has Tania been here? Anything particular?” asked 
Zina. 

In the excitement produced by the Dubravnik news, they 
had all forgotten the little incident of a domiciliary visit to 
Repin, and had not mentioned it to the newcomers. 

Zina was struck by the news, more than the matter seemed 
to justify. 

“Toes Repin know the reason for the police visit ?” 

“Not at all. He was told nothing, and is at a loss to 
guess what it came from, just as we all are,” George answered. 

“Then I think I know,” Zina said. 

“Indeed !” 

“Tt is connected with the Dubravnik arrests. There is a 
vague hint in their letter the meaning of which I could not 
find out at first. They mention the arrest of Novakovsky, a 
barrister, with whom Repin was, I think, on friendly terms, 
and they add that I must give warning to ‘Pandect number 
one.’ I could not make out for whom this nickname was 
intended. NowI guess they meant Repin. It is always so 
with this overzeal.” 

“But you wouldn’t have had time to forewarn him, even if 
you had guessed rightly,” Andrey said. ‘The order to make 
a visit at Repin’s was evidently given by telegraph. Besides, 
as no harm happened to him we needn’t be much concerned.” 

“That is true. But, I am afraid, the affair may not end 
there. Novakovsky has taken part in serious affairs. This 
may be discovered at any moment, and Repin will be visited 
again, with more serious consequences. We must warn him 
not to be lulled into a false security.” 

As it was unsafe to go to Repin’s house, it was agreed that 
one of them should call on Krivoluzky, and send word through 
him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


REPIN’S MEDITATIONS. 


Dubravnik, and a few days later a letter was received 

announcing their safe arrival. In ten days another 
letter came from Zina, reporting that the affair was in full swing, 
and that before long “‘the account would be settled.” But it 
was not decreed that this account should be settled either 
sooner or later. The long and short of the story is, that the 
attorney who ordered the infamous act, upon receiving the news 
of his death sentence, was seized with such a panic that he at 
once left the town upon furlough, obtained under pretext of 
sudden illness. After a month it transpired that he had left 
the service of the Ministry of Justice altogether. 

The Dubravnik people, furious as they were against him, 
had no choice but to let him alone. It 1s an absolute and 
inviolable law with the terrorists, that from the moment an 
official gets out of the way of his own accord, and ceases to be 
harmful, he is in no case to be struck down for the sake of 
mere revenge. Several cowards have thus escaped the fate 
meted out to them. 

The body of people brought together for the work of revenge 
did not, however, disband. Since they were there, with head- 
quarters, a service of sentinels, everything else in readiness, it 
was proposed that they should undertake the more arduous en- 
terprise of liberating the three revolutionists—Boris, and his 
two companions Levshin and Kicin—who were awaiting trial 
in the Dubravnik prison. 

Zina wrote to this effect to the St Petersburg people, who 
heartily approved the idea, and promised to support the 
Dubravnik branch with money and, if needful, with men. 

Andrey expected to be summoned to Dubravnik every day, 
but he did not wonder that week after week passed and he was 
still at his old place. It was agreed that Zina, who was super- 
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intending the preparations, should not ask him to come until 
the moment for decisive action was near, and he knew by ex- 
perience how difficult attempts of this kind are to organise. 
Thus the summer passed without bringing anything particular 
from Dubravnik. 

In St Petersburg the season was as dull as usual. ‘The 
burning heat of the short summer, which is felt the more 
owing to its striking contrast with the rest of the year, drives 
away from the suffocating and miasmic town all who have 
the means to get a breath of fresh air. The summer season 
is that in which all Russia, both labouring and intellectual, 
hasten to the green fields, either for work or for repose. This 
produces a universal lessening of tension in all branches of the 
intellectual and social life of the city. Rebellion, like every- 
thing else, slumbers during the hot season, its combustible 
elements being scattered far and wide through the land. 

The summer in which occurred the events described in these 
pages was less inactive than usual, owing chiefly to the ex- 
tension of the propaganda among workmen, of whom there are 
always plenty in the capital both in summer and in winter. 

It was to this work that Andrey devoted himself with his 
whole energy, as long as his services were not required elsewhere. 
A considerable part of his activity in former days had been 
devoted to propaganda among workmen. He had many 
acquaintances in their ranks, some of whom were still in town, 
and welcomed him as an old friend. Ina fortnight Andrey had 
grown familiar with his work and with his men. The working 
people liked him far his earnest simplicity and thorough- 
ness, and listened with pleasure to his sober unadorned dis- 
courses. On his part, Andrey felt himself quite at home with 
them, and the propaganda among them was the work he pre- 
ferred. In this he was the exact antithesis to George, who 
found a more congenial sphere among students and educated 
people, where his brilliant qualities produced their best effect. 

It was a bright Sunday afternoon in the first half of August, 
Andrey was returning from a meeting of workmen of the Vyborg 
district, which was under his special charge. On reaching the 
Liteiny bridge he looked at his nickel watch. It was six 
o'clock, and he began to ponder within himself whether he 
should cross the Neva and return to his lodgings, or catch an 
omnibus which would bring him in an hour almost to the door 
of Repin’s summer residence on the Black River. The time 
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and the day were convenient for a visit. Still he had some 
scruples about yielding to his ardent desireto go. He had been 
to Repin’s twice during the last week, and it was decidedly more 
prudent not to go so soon again. The cloud which seemed to 
gather over Repin’s head two months ago had passed away. 
Novakovsky had been released, as the Dubravnik police fortun- 
ately had not discovered his compromising connections. Repin 
was not troubled any further, and his house was as safe as the 
house of a Russian can be. 

But visits of “illegal” people constitute a danger in them- 
selves, and must not be repeated too often. 

Andrey resolved that he would be virtuous, and go home, 
though his room appeared to him at this moment very lonesome 
and dreary. He went towards the bridge, and even crossed the 
river, thinking out carefully what he would do when he reached 
home. But this was mere hypocrisy, for he knew that he was 
not going home. When, on reaching the end of the bridge, he 
saw the Black River omnibus coming towards him, and one free 
place at the back opposite the guard’s seat, he hastily secured 
It, saying very judiciously to himself that as it was Sunday the 
next omnibuses might be crammed full. 

One must not be over-suspicious ; it spoils the temper, he 
thought. In suburban districts the police are so carcless, the 
watch so loose, and life so easy. One visit more can’t matter 
much, especially on a Sunday, when guests from town are 
always expected. 

‘The meeting Andrey had just left had been a very success- 
ful one. A new section had been reported in one of the biggest 
factories of the neighbourhood. ‘The prospect was bright, and 
he was disposed to look upon everything with the eyes of an 
optimist. 

Through the open window he could sce the passengers 
packed together like herrings in a barrel, the children sitting 
on their elders’ knees. Most of them were in their Sunday 
clothes, and a certain holiday air was upon their faces. Clerks, 
small tradesmen, and petty officials, unable to afford the luxury 
of a summer residence out of town, were taking advantage of 
the fine weather for a trip. Andrey remembered that on 
Sundays there was music in the park in the evenings. Tania 
would want somebody to keep her company, as her father 
worked in the evenings. If Krivoluzky did not unfortunately 
drop in, they would spend a delightful evening. 
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Since they first met two months ago, hardly a week had 
assed without his seeing Tania,—first by mere chance, then 
y combinations too happy to be entirely fortuitous. After 

the Repins moved to the Black River they met very frequently. 
The comparative freedom of the inhabitants of these summer 
resorts from the police, allowed of the dropping something of 
the rigid observances of ordinary town life. Most of his free 
evenings Andrey spent either at the Repins’ house or at Lena 
Zubova’s. She had taken a small room in the neighbourhood 
for the summer months, and Tania was frequently her guest. 
Thus Andrey saw a great deal of the girl. 

He was so much her senior by virtue of his experience in 
life, that this girl of nineteen seemed to him almost a child. 
But there was an affinity in their tastes, in the bent of their 
minds, and in an almost intuitive mutual understanding, which 
rendered companionship with her exceedingly fascinating to 
him. He had no apprehension that this intimacy with a 
charming girl would ever imperil his peace of mind. As to 
her, that was out of the question ; he had nothing about him 
to captivate the fancy. Many women “liked him very much,” 
but they always married somebody else. This was his fate, 
and he cheerfully inade up his mind to it. A woman’s love is 
a great, but dangerous blessing ; a conspirator had better to do 
without it. 

As to Tania, she was loved by George,—who was to him 
more than a brother; and at first he believed that Tania loved 
George in return. This excluded all possibility of looking 
upon her otherwise than as a sister. Later on, he began to 
be in doubt about Tania’s feelings towards his friend. Buta 
bond of brotherly ease and frankness between them had 
become established, and grew stronger as they learned to know 
each other better. He liked to watch the growth and burgeon- 
ing out of a young beautiful soul with its impetuous yearn- 
ings and timid hesitations, its petulance and its despondencies. 

To this and to no stronger feeling he ascribed the almost 
painful longing to see her, the sadness which overcame him 
when some untoward obstacle deprived him of this pleasure, 
and the constant drift of his thought to the same channel, 
that of late had surprised, but not alarmed him. And, strangely, 
it was the contemplation of the love of another that did 
most to keep him blind to his own. His sober appreciation of 
the girl contrasted so strikingly with the exaltation of his 
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friend, that it seemed impossible that they should both be 
under the sway of the same feeling. 

George was a rarer visitor to the Black River than Andrey. 
He was very busy with his writing, as most of the staff were 
out of the town. But Andrey expected him this Sunday, as 
he had not been seen anywhere during the week. 

On entering Repin’s pretty wooden cottage, adorned with 
carvings in the Russian style, Andrey found the lawyer alone. 
Tania was out. He was told that Lena had called after 
dinner, whilst George waited in the park, and had taken Tania 
out fora walk. They were not expected to be back till late 
in the evening. Sorely disappointed, Andrey was about to 
leave ; but his host detained him. 

“Take a little rest, and smoke a cigar. I am taking my 
holiday now.” 

A freshly-published yellow magazine lay before him, an 
ivory paper-knife between the sheets. He cut them as he 
read. 

“Where have you come from, and what is the news in 
your part of the world?” Repin asked. ‘“ Are we going to 
be blown up, and have you been fixing the fuse ?” 

“Nothing so frightful as that,” Andrey replied. ‘I have 
been at our working men’s meeting.” 

“Indeed. Are you doing much in that line?” Repin 
inquired. 

‘‘ Yes, especially this last year.” 

Repin looked much interested. 

‘And you find that your efforts are bearing some fruit?” 
he asked, 1n a tone of doubt. 

“Certainly,” said Andrey; ‘why should we do it other- 
wise ?” 

“Oh, people often persist most in things that are fruitless,” 
Repin rejoined. 

A nobleman by birth, educated as a member of a slave- 
owning caste, Repin shared with the best men of his genera- 
tion the prejudice that the abyss dividing the educated people 
from the toiling masses 1s impassable. In his practice as 
counsel in political trials, Repin met several workmen and 
peasants who fraternised completely with their educated 
brethren. This struck him as something entirely new. But 
one swallow, or even half-a-dozen swallows, don’t make a 
summer. He was as incredulous as ever, and was glad of an 
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opportunity to hear something more upon the question from a 
man who presumably knew the ins and outs of it. 

He listened to Andrey with grave attention, nodding his 
grey head in sign of assent. 

““Yes, it is a good beginning,” he said at the end, “and 
the most hopeful side of your work ; the only one, in fact, of 
which I unconditionally approve. I am very much obliged to 
you for this information.” 

They had often discussed various revolutionary and political 
matters. Of all the friends of his daughter who frequented 
their house, the old lawyer liked Andrey the best, and talked 
with him very willingly. They could never agree, of course. 
But they hurt each other less, and they understood each other 
better, than the rest, Andrey’s character making up somewhat 
for their great disparity of age. 

“‘ Now I must be going,” said Andrey, rising. ‘I'll take a 
run through the park; perhaps I shall come across them. 
At all events my greeting to Tatiana Grigorievna.” 

He left hurriedly. 

When Repin was alone, he reopened the book to resume 
his reading. But he could not read that night. His own 
thoughts and cares filled his mind, rendering him unable to 
follow those of the author. He was thinking about his 
daughter, and the tragic dilemma in which her evident leaning 
towards the revolution placed him. 

Repin was not a partisan of the revolution as it was at that 
time. A man of a much earlier epoch, he was a warm 
adherent and active supporter of the great liberal movement of 
1860 associated with the name of Herzen. He remained 
faithful to its traditions. When the revolutionists resolutely 
attacked the political despotism of their country, he could not 
help recognising in them the champions of his own doctrine. 
Though he was too old to share their hopefulness, or to approve 
their reckless means, he did not consider this sufficient 
ground for avoiding all the responsibilities and burdens of the 
impending struggle. He had seen too much of the horrors of 
despotism, not to feel that the wildest form of retaliation was 
natural, excusable, and even morally justifiable. He felt 
neither hatred nor abhorrence for those in whom considera- 
tions of political expediency did not check the impulses of 
temperament. Indeed, he could not help feeling a certain 
respect for them. 
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One important event which had happened three years ago 
did much to give consistency to his vague sympathies. Repin 
had been asked to appear for the defence in one of the early 
political trials, when political offenders were still allowed 
counsellors to defend them. Here he became acquainted with 
his client Zina Lomova, a bright accomplished girl of twenty, 
and with several of her companions. His theoretical leanings 
were strengthened by the warm personal sympathy which he 
felt with these good and courageous young people. When, 
eight months after the Draconian sentence, which he con- 
sidered most iniquitous, Zina escaped, and paid him an un- 
expected visit at his St Petersburg residence, he received her 
with open arms, and offered her shelter and everything she 
needed. Zina in fact spent several days in his house, until 
with Repin’s assistance she was put into communication with 
such of her former companions as were living in the capital as 
“ illegal” people. 

Through Zina the Repins became acquainted amongst 
others with Boris Maevsky, whom she married soon after. 
The barrister’s hguse was the rallying-point of all that was 
most intellectual in society, and there was no better place 
where, in the absence of a free press, conspirators could 
gather something as to the views and feelings of those who 
best represented the public opinion of St Petersburg. 

Some of them struck up friendship with his daughter, whom 
they evidently singled out as a future member of their brother- 
hood. 

The old barrister was far-seeing enough to fear that their 
expectation was well founded, and that the day was approach- 
ing when his beloved child would be hurled into the bottom- 
less abyss that swallowed up so many victims. He would 
have given his life to save her, but he did not see how to do it. 
Prohibit her from seeing the conspirators, and try to prevent 
any intercourse with them? But it was as morally impossible 
for him to force her to shun these people, as to refuse them 
assistance himself because this might bring him one day into 
trouble with the police. Besides, what was the use of pro- 
hibitions and artificial seclusion, when the contagion was in 
the air? Many a parent had tried this desperate course, and 
with what result? They saw their children rebel against their 
authority, and break from them in enmity and scorn. No, let 
the worst come to the worst, his daughtes should never look 
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upon him as an enemy. He imposed no restraint upon her 
freedom, relying upon the moral influence he had acquired 
over her to keep her from a step which he considered both 
reckless and hopeless. For a time he flattered himself that he 
was successfully keeping her within bounds, and counter- 
balancing the external influence upon her. But of late he had 
noticed a change that made him uneasy. He feared that the 
fatal moment he dreaded was drawing near, and now, as he sat 
before the open volume, his soul ached with the dull gnawing 
pain of helplessness, 


CHAPTER IX 
A NEW CONVERT. 


NDREY changed his mind, resolving that it was better 
to go straight to Lena’s rooms instead of rambling 
through the park after his friends. They would pro- 

bably return home for supper, if they were not already there. 
He was sure that they were, and he hastened his steps, not to 
lose one moment of the anticipated pleasure. 

But this was a day of disappointment. They were not in, 
and had said nothing as to the time of their return. Still he 
resolved to take his chance and wait. 

Lena had a good-sized room in the upper floor, scantily 
furnished, but pleasantly situated. A big acacia overhung the 
window, its delicate leaves floating in the motionless air. 

Andrey opened the window, letting in a fresh fragrance 
from the garden and field below. The cottage stood on the 
outskirts of the village. Behind it was a vast plain, sprinkled 
with a few bushes, and crossed by a narrow by-road leading to 
a cluster of houses, which made a very picturesque effect 
against the light green of‘a small birch grove, The white 
nights of the St Petersburg midsummer had already passcd 
away, but the evening twilights were clear and long. 

Andrey had not waited more than a quarter of an hour 
when the door below slammed, and he heard upon the stairs 
George’s laughter, and then a voice which set his heart beating 
strongly. 

Tania looked charming with her dark cheeks slightly 
coloured by walking and a wreath of blue-bells in her hair. 
She was dressed in a light blouse of yellow unbleached silk, 
enfolding softly and caressingly her supple figure. In her left 
hand she held swinging her large trimmed straw hat, which she 
had taken off when heated by her long walk. 

Andrey rose to meet her with a happy smile. The 
pleasure of seeing her was doubled to him after his fear of 
missing her altogether. 
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*“You’ve had a good walk, I see,” he said, looking at her 
flushed face. 

“Yes,” she answered, throwing herself into an arm-chair, 
“we enjoyed it very much, and George amused us so with his 
stories. It is a pity you did not come earlier.” 

‘For the sake of his stories? But perhaps I have already 
heard them. That’s a common occurrence with old friends 
like us, when they often go together into society.” 

He turned to George. 

‘And how are you, old boy?” he asked. “It is sucha 
long time since I have seen you. Ina paroxysm of creation, 
I suppose ? ” 

“I’ve been grinding at copy all the time, if you mean 
that,” George answered. 

‘‘And now you are celebrating the crowning of the edifice, 
I presume ?” 

“Yes, I have done my work for this month,” George 
answered, “and I cclebrate my temporary release, a pleasure 
which only those who have to work at a literary treadmill can 
fully appreciate.” 

Tania, who was stretching her limbs lazily in the chair, 
turned towards the speakers, leaning both her elbows upon the 
arm of the chair. 

‘What a grumbler you are, George,” she said; “I think 
you have less reason than anybody for complaining of your 
fate.” 

“Indeed!” the young man exclaimed, “I never suspected 
that. Please tell me why I am so fortunate. I promise before- 
hand to do the best I can to agree with you. It will be so 
consoling.” 

At this moment Lena opened the door, bringing in the tea 
things. She was closely followed by the housemaid with a 
samovar. 

With the assistance of the guests the table was at once 
cleared of the books and papers encumbering it, the cloth was 
spread, and everything made ready. 

‘Tania, dear,” said Lena, “will you preside at the tea? 
In my quality of mistress I shall have to entertain my guests 
with pleasant conversation, which is a sufficient burden in 
itself.” 

She took possession of the arm-chair which Tania had left 
vacant, and lighting a cigarette began to smoke in the window, 
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‘paying no attention to her guests, who, she thought, would be 
best amused if left to themselves. 

“Well, Tatiana Grigorievna, you are keeping me in sus- 
pense. You have not yet answered my question,” said George, 
when the household bustle was over. 

‘What question ?” Lena inquired. 

“Why I am the happiest of mortals,” George explained. 

“Oh, are you? I did not know that,” said Lena. 

‘You are distorting my words, George,” said Tania; “I 
merely said you ought not to complain against your fate.” 

“And why, if you please, should I be deprived of this 
common consolation of my fellowmen ?” 

“Why?” Tania drawled in a tone signifying that he must 
know why well enough himself. 

“ Because,” she put in quickly, remembering something to 
the point, “you told me once that when you felt depressed you 
have only to turn it into verse, and all is well.” 

Tania laughed. George, she thought, had been fishing for 
a compliment by his assumed dulness, and she was glad to 
disappoint him by a little hit. 

“TI did not know you conld be so malicious, Tatiana 
Grigorievna,” George said. ‘Next time I will be more 
cautious, and show you only the obverse side of my trade.” 

He remembered very well the conversation to which Tania 
alluded. It was on the occasion of the publication of a small 
volume of his poems, which made a stir amongst his set. 
Tania was exceedingly moved by them, and they had a talk 
about artistic emotions, though, of course, he had not said 
exactly what she attributed to him. The girl had twisted his 
words on purpose to pay him out. But he was shy of speaking 
about these recollections, and did not correct her. 

Lena, who was listening to them whilst she smoked, put 
down her cigarette. She was interested in the moral side of 
the question. 

“T think,” she said, “that those who are truly devoted to a 
great cause will be quite indifferent whether their part in it is 
small or great, brilliant or obscure. To aspire to play a big 
part is nothing but paltry ambition and egotism under another 
form.” 

Tania protested she did not mean the secking after a 
prominent position, but only the enjoyment of it when it 
comes unbidden. 
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‘¢ But do you not think,” Andrey said, in support of Lena’s 
views, “you can so completely assimilate yourself with a great 
cause as to have no room, no desire, almost no time, for 
thinking about your individual self, or for pondering upon the 
respective share you and your friends have had in the work ?” 

‘“No,” Tania answered, after a pause, shaking her head, 
‘‘IT am not up to that level. I am afraid I shall never be. 
The knowledge of my insignificance would gnaw at me, and I 
should envy those better endowed than myself. It must be 
such a delight and pride to feel that you have something 
valuable of your own to add to a great work.” 

She looked at George. It was merely a look asking for 
support, as he was the only one present who did not speak 
against her. But Andrey, who saw this look, interpreted it 
otherwise. He was about to insist upon the view he had 
expressed before, following the mechanical impulse of his 
habitual mode of thinking. But he could not say a word, 
checked by the consciousness that if he spoke he would utter 
a lie. At this moment he felt that he also envied in his heart 
those endowed for no merit of their own with the power of 
swaying other men’s minds. The sense of his mediocrity 
hurt him with a bitter mortification he had never known 
before. He was unable to resist it, and remained silent. 

The short pause in the conversation, to which the rest paid 
no attention, seemed to him painfully long and wearisome. 

“Look, Andrey, how beautiful is the white group of houses 
yonder in the red light of the sunset,” said Lena, from her 
place at the window, “it reminds me of the Alpine glow on 
the Swiss mountains.” 

Andrey was glad of this change of subject, which relieved 
him from perplexity, and he approached the window. 

“Yes, it is very beautiful,” he said, looking over the 
landscape with the strained attention of a boy trying to impress 
upon his memory the configuration of the map he will be 
questioned upon. The sight to which Lena drew his attention 
was beautiful; the blue vault of the sky, in which the pale 
figure of the half-grown moon was hardly perceptible, as if 
delicately painted upon it in faint water-colour; the cluster of 
white houses glowing in the rosy light against the green of the 
birch grove; the vanishing sunkght, tipping with gold the 
edges of the feathery clouds, and deepening upon the line of 
the horizon into a blazing purple. 
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But Andrey’s perceptive faculties were benumbed, and he 
turned to look at his companions talking at the tea-table. 

Tania had dropped the wreath of bluebells from her hair, 
and George had picked it up, entreating her to put it back 
again because it suited her so wonderfully. The girl laughed 
and blushed, but she did as she was bid, and Andrey felt 
exceedingly displeased both with her and with George for such 
foolishness. 

‘* By-the-by,” said Lena, interrupting Andrey’s sullen medi- 
tations, ‘I have something to ask you.” 

She drew a chair for him, and invited him in a business-like 
way to sit down. 

“Will you be able,” she proceeded, ‘to spare one or two 
evenings a week to assist me in my work P” 

“What work?” Andrey asked, rousing himself. 

‘At the young people’s clubs. We want you to come 
and speak to them occasionally. I think you'll do it very 
well,” 

“I! Of what use can I be there? You know I am not 
fit for this work and should cut a poor figure. You should 
ask George, who will do ever so much better.” 

“T also thought he would be better,” Tena said frankly, 
“and I have tried him already; but he says he is too busy, 
and has not a single evening to spare.” 

Perfect frankness, and even rudeness if needful, is the rule 
in the mutual dealings among fellow-conspirators, especially in 
matters connected with “business.” There was nothing in 
Lena’s remark which Andrey would not have said to her under 
similar circumstances; but he was decidedly out of temper 
to-night. 

‘Then you want me as padding to fill up the gap some- 
how?” he said, crossly. 

Lena made a movement of impatience. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Andrey,” she exclaimed. ‘ Answer 
plainly, have you time to spare or not?” 

“J am very busy myself with my workmen, you know,” 
Andrey answered, still sulkily. ‘‘ But tell me,” he added, trying 
to be more conciliatory and business-like, “‘ why should you not 
go on without me, as well as you did before?” 

“J wish we could,” Lena answered. “But some of our 
people have been involved in the recent arrests, Myrtov 
among the rest.” . 
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‘**Oh, I see!” Andrey exclaimed, changing histone. ‘ Was 
this Myrtov a member of your group?” 

Lena nodded. 

“I never came across him,” Andrey went on, “ but I have 
heard how he was arrested. Judging from that he must have 
been a wonderfully fine fellow. Have you any idea what is 
likely to happen to him ?” 

“Impossible to tell,” said Lena. ‘It will depend entirely 
on the gendarmes’ caprice. His is an altogether exceptional 
case.” 

Then raising a little her voice, she asked George, who was 
talking with Tania, whether he had heard anything fresh from 
the fortress concerning Myrtov’s affair. 

“We had a few lines from him,” George answered. ‘“ His 
prospects are much worse than we expected. The police 
found upon his writing-desk a manuscript article intended for 
secret printing, and a large quantity of our papers in his room 
ready for distribution. I am afraid he is a doomed man.” 

‘Who is this Myrtov?” inquired Tania in a whisper. 

“A very quiet young student,” said George. ‘He was 
arrested on Monday last by mistake instead of Taras. You 
know, I suppose, who Taras is?” 

“Yes, of course I do,” Tania answered. 

Taras Kostrov was one of the most gifted and popular 
among the leaders of the revolution. 

“Well, ‘Taras, under the name of Zachary Volkov, landowner 
of Kassimov, took lodgings in the same house in which Myrtov 
lived. But when he sent his passport to the district office for 
registration, the police had some suspicion as to the authenticity 
of the supposed Zachary Volkov. A domiciliary search was 
ordered. The police came on Monday in the night, but they mis- 
took the doors and rang the bell at Myrtov’s, who lived on the 
fourth floor, whilst Taras’s flat was one storey higher. Myrtov 
was not yet in bed, as he was just writing that unfortunate article. 
He opened the door himself, and when asked by the police 
whether he was Zachary Volkov he understood in a moment 
what all this meant, and resolved to save ‘Taras by sacrificing 
himself. He answered in the affirmative, and the police came 
in, found everything, and he was forthwith arrested and taken 
to the fortress.” 

“And Taras was saved ?” asked Tania in excitement. 

“Yes. All the lodgers learned in the morning, through the 
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servants, after whom the gendarmes had inquired at the porter’s 
lodge. Taras did not wait, of course, for the police to correct 
their blunder.” 

“But how about Myrtov?” Tania asked. “ Have they 
found him out?” 

“They have, and very soon. He took the precaution not 
to keep any of the letters sent to him by any one. But on 
examining the books seized at his room, the gendarmes found 
on the fly-leaf of one of them his name in full, Vladimir Myrtov. 
They concluded that this must be some friend of the prisoner 
who had lent him this book, and a new order for a domiciliary 
search at Vladimir Myrtov’s was issued. Of course when the 
gendarmes came, they discovered that the man they sought had 
already been arrested by them two days ago in mistake for 
another, who had in the meantime got away.” 

“What did they do then?” Tania asked again. 

‘‘What had they to do,” George answered, “but to vent 
their baffled rage upon the man they had in their clutches? 
They could not discover who lived under Zachary Volkov’s 
name, but they could well guess that they had let slip from 
their hands somebody of importance. Myrtov knew what he 
had to expect, and no man would sacrifice his own life to save 
a nobody.” 

‘Were they very close friends?” ‘Tania asked. 

“Who?” 

“*Myrtov and Taras?” 

‘“No. Not particularly. They were mercly acquaintances. 
Myrtov, whom I knew slightly, even dislikcd ‘l'aras personally 
for his dictatorial ways. His act of self-immolation was due 
to no personal feelings. That is why it is so great!” George 
concluded, his voice vibrating with admiration. 

A solemn silence succeeded, such as expresses emotions of 
souls tuned to the highest pitch better than any words. Andrey, | 
Lena, and George were all under the spell of this act of devo. 
tion, exceptional even in the annals of their party. All for < 
moment were overcome by the various feelings it called forth, 
sorrow for the untimely loss of such a man, admiration at [8 
deed, pride in the party which enlisted men who were eq#al 
to any sacrifice for it. 

But for Tania it was something more. For her it / Was 
one of those incidents which, happening at the cross-ro#ds of 
life, decide which path a man will take. Since she had/ made 
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the acquaintance of Zina and then of George, Tania had been 
_a sincere and warm sympathiser with their cause. But there 
is an abyss between a sympathiser willing to do something, 
occasionally screwing his courage up to do much for the 
cause he sympathises with, and an actual votary ready to go for 
it to any length of sacrifice because he cannot help it. This 
abyss had not been bridged over for Tania. Hitherto she had 
been on the other side of it, in the land of the Philistines. She 
would have remained there, had she before this day been 
sheltered from all further intercourse with that world in which 
she had lived so much of late. Her soul had not yet known 
for one moment those deep sweeping emotions, after which no 
relapse is possible into the shallow ways of the Philistines, with 
their timidity, half-heartedness, and sterility. 

An event or a book, a living word or a stirring example, a 
sorrowful tale of the present or a radiant glimpse of the future— 
anything may be the instrument to bring about this momentous 
crisis. ‘To some it may come with a violent shock, throwing 
into convulsions the whole of their moral nature; to others, 
the heart’s deepest springs will be opened, as in sleep, by a 
delicate touch of a friendly hand. But all those who have 
pledged themselves for life and for death to any great cause 
whatsoever, must pass through such a moment of moments, for 
no amount of accumulated impressions can take the place of 
this one vivifying touch. 

Such a crisis had come to ‘Tania now. It was a moment 
which came and passed like a gust of wind. When George 
concluded his tale, and she realised it fully, she felt her heart 
swelling with a piercing, overwhelming pity. It was as if she 
had outgrown in an instant her girlhood and womanhood, her 
motherly instincts reaching their maturity within her maiden 
breast, and this young man, whom she had never seen, had 
' been her own child, torn by cruel enemies from her arms. A 
flush rose to her brow, a rapid something which she had not 
time to analyse, but which she felt with some surprise was 
neither hatred nor revenge, sent a flash of light into her eyes, 
and all was over. The great deed was done. Here, in this 
out-of-the-way corner of the town, in this poor room, the echo 
of a noble act had riveted for ever a new heart to the same 
great cause. 

When the girl spoke, she made no solemn vows, no 
emphatic declarations. She could not have done anything 
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of the kind, even if she had not been so naturally averse from 
everything that had a shadow of ostentation. Neither in this 
hour, nor in the long years of heroic exertion and suffering 
which awaited her in the future, could she have told that her 
conversion to the cause took place at that precise moment. 
She did not herself realise what had passed in her heart, and 
the rapid emotion which filled her found an expression very 
strange and awkward. 

“I see nothing particularly great in what Myrtov did,” 
she said, in a low trembling voice, ashamed at her own pre- 
sumption. 

George cast at her a glance of questioning surprise. 

‘Between a man who is of great value for the cause, and 
another who knows himself to be of small value, the choice is 
clear,” Tania said, without lifting her eyes from the table. 
‘*Myrtov has done only what was right. ‘That is all.” 

Lena nodded approvingly. As for herself she fully agreed 
with Tania. 

George looked at her in wonder. Never had he expected 
such words from Tania, he who fancied he knew her so well. 

“Would you have done the same in similar circumstances ? ” 
he asked, in a faltering voice. 

“If I had been ready-witted enough—yes,” Tania answered 
unhesitatingly, looking him in the face. 

She had just before answered that question to herself. 
That was what had called forth her first strange observation 
upon Myrtov’s conduct. Now she merely repeated it aloud ; 
and she relapsed into thought again, her shapely head resting 
upon her hand, her eyes looking dreamily out beneath her 
radiant brow. : 

Andrey, who could not turn away his eyes from her, said 
to himself that she was terribly beautiful at that moment; 
and a tremor went through him, as at the approach of some 
calamity. But why this sudden angry contraction of his 
face? It was caused by that insupportable George, who was 
unable to forget his courtship even at a moment so unsuitable 
for it. 

“If moral strength has any value,” George began, in an 
agitated voice, ‘“‘the best and the greatest of our men would 
be a presumptuous fool if he knowingly accepted such an 
exchange... .” 

He was greatly excited, and he spoke with his soul on his 
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lips. But Andrey had wronged his friend in giving to his words 
such a frivolous interpretation. At this moment George was 
quite unable to think of the girl otherwise than as a dear 
comrade. It was the unveiling of a beautiful soul that he was 
hailing, and the things he said to her were substantially quite 
true, though he put them, as was his wont, in too strong 
words. 

As to Tania, this effervescent eloquence, instead of intoxi- 
cating, cooled her head completely. George’s exaggerations 
awakened her keen sense of humour, and a joke upon the 
untimeliness of his oration was at the tip of her tongue. But 
looking at George’s face, she rebuked herself for the ungenerous 
thought, and felt more kindly to him. 

She stretched out her hand, and gave his a frank shake. 

“ You are very good, George; but let us drop the subject,” 
she said. 

“What is the matter with you?” said Lena at the same 
moment to her neighbour. ‘You look so pale.” 

“T)o I?” Andrey stammered. ‘It is probably the effect 
of the green reflection of the tree at the window.” 

But it was not the effect of the green shadow of the tree; 
this only helped him to conceal the ghastly paleness of his 
face. It was at this very moment that a pang of jealousy tore 
away the scales covering his eyes. He saw, as by a lightning 
flash, what had been at the bottom of his attachment to Tania 
since the first day of their acquaintance. He loved this 
charming girl, loved her face, her blouse, the very bit of floor 
she was standing upon. And at the same moment a madden- 
ing conviction pierced his heart like a knife: that if she should 
ever love anybody, it would be this glib-tongued flatterer, who 
at this moment was positively hateful to him. A fit of furious 
irrepressible jealousy made his head swim. It required a 
desperate effort to keep his seat and to maintain his self- 
control. He was afraid he should betray himself if this lasted 
much longer. 

“IT must go!” he said, in a stifled voice. 

The room felt suffocating. 

‘Ts it so late?” Tania asked innocently. 

She pulled out her elegant little watch, and said she would 
go too. 

“Will you accompany me home?” she said, addressing 
both himself and George. 
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Andrey bowed in silence. Certainly he would accompany 
her. He wanted to be with her, and to hear her talk with 
George. There was within him a raging thirst for self-torture, 
a delight in plunging, inch by inch, the weapon into his wound. 
For worlds he would not have foregone this grim satisfaction. 
And he could not, if he would. His independence was gone. 
He was no longer himself. Her black eyes dragged him after 
them. He could not part from her so long as she would 
allow him to stay. 

George talked with Tania all the way, but Andrey hardly 
opencd his mouth. 

Every word George said vexed him exceedingly. After the 
girl’s rebuke, George did not openly resume his flattery. But 
there was flattery in his tone, in his looks, in his gestures, 
which was quite as distasteful to Andrey. 

They shook hands with Tania at the door and turned 
homeward. As it was not late, George proposed they should 
walk in order to enjoy the splendid night. 

Andrey consented. It was utterly indifferent to him. 

“Was I not right when I said——” George began, driving 
evidently at his usual theme. 

“Let it alone, please,” Andrey interrupted; ‘I am tired 
of it.” 

He relapsed into sulky silence, answering George’s questions 
by short monosyllables. He was angry, low-spirited, miserable. 
His fatal discovery placed him in a new attitude towards George, 
which was most painful to him. 

George’s conduct seemed abominable. Andrey did not 
believe at all in the seriousness of George’s attachment to 
Tania. How could he love a girl whom he had not so much 
as taken the trouble to understand ? It was all empty inflation, 
fireworks, begotten of his superabundant poetical imagination. 
George would have done much better to confine these out- 
pourings to pen and paper, instead of drumming them in the ear 
of a young and inexperienced girl. 

All this Andrey would have said to his friend the day 
before, had he then been able to see matters clearly. But 
now, after the discovery of his own disgraceful entanglement, 
to speak in this strain was no longer possible. He had to 
keep his counsel, and to show a deceitful countenance. Their 
relations, which fur so long a time had been so frank and free 
from any stain of deceit, were now tainted with irremovable 
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duplicity. To keep henceforward on such terms with his inti- 
mate friend was more painful than to break altogether. 

At length they had to part. 

**7’ll call on you to-morrow morning,” said George. “ Be 
at home. I want to read to you some new things of mine.” 

‘‘A hymn in Tania’s praises, I bet,” was Andrey’s first 
thought, but he answered with an effort, 

‘‘Can’t you send it to the printers at once ?” 

This was too much. George was hurt at his most sensitive 
point, and the square wrinkles appeared under his felt hat. 

‘““Of course I can’t, or at least I won’t,” he said, in a half- 
offended, half-surprised tone. “I never trust my own judgment 
about my things.” 

“Well, until to-morrow then,” said Andrey. 

It was to some extent a business matter, which it was his 
duty to attend to, if George thought him necessary for it. 

‘What is the matter with Andrey to-night?” George asked 
himself, as he made his way home. ‘I never saw him in such 
a state.” 

Had he applied his quick mind to putting together certain 
signs and hints, he would probably have found out the truth ; 
but to-night, his soul was too full of hope and ecstatical admira- 
tion for him to plunge into any analytical researches. Tania’s 
words still rang in his ears, with the tone, the face, the pose, in 
which she had uttered them. Now he thoroughly understood 
what lay behind those words, and he was dazzled at what he 
saw, and penitent for having presumed that he would have to 
guide such a girl into the way of self-oblivion and devotion to a 
greatcause. He, aclod of earth compared with her! It seemed 
to him that only to-night he knew what love for a woman is like. 
He was full of it, and he let himself loose, plunging into that 
enchanting world of dreams, beautiful as youth and fascinating 
as reality, above which was enthroned the black-eyed girl, leaning 
dreamily her radiant brow upon her bare hand. 

The beloved image smiled hope to him. The hand she 
stretched out to him gave a warm affectionate pressure. Who 
knows whether, not to-day, but in good time, she may not have 
something deeper as answer to his devotion. Why should he 
any longer keep silent about his feelings? He had hesitated 
long enough. But was he not sure of himself now, when all 
his soul was one breath of love and enthusiasm to her ? 

He resolved to speak out when they next met. 


CHAPTER X. 
GEORGE'S VERSES. 


HE next morning George was seated in his friend’s 
room, with a bundle of manuscript in his pocket. 
Andrey had slept upon, or more accurately had re- 

mained awake upon, his vexation. He looked worried, but 
self-possessed. He received his visitor in his usual manner, 
even adding certain little attentions not commonly observed in 
the easy and simple ways of the Russians. The unsuspecting 
George ascribed this to Andrey’s desire to make amends for 
yesterday’s ill-humour. 

In his night’s review of his inner life, caused by the new 
position his folly had created for him, Andrey had made up 
his mind upon the question of his relations with George. With 
this secret in his breast, he coyld not remain on the old footing 
with George ; that would be base on his part. As to making 
a clean breast of it, Andrey would rather have bitten off 
his tongue. Since it was impossible to speak out, the only 
alternative left him was to give up his intimacy with George, 
and to be with him henceforward simply on terms of comrade- 
ship. ‘This was exceedingly unpleasant to Andrey ; but, since 
it could not be helped, so must it be. George was his only 
friend, as friendship is understood in the world in which they 
lived. Now he would have no friend ; that was all. 

Andrey did not often swerve from his resolutions, whatever 
they might be, when once his mind was made up; but it 
was hard to keep this one. His feelings could not at once 
become accustomed to the new regulations forced upon them 
by the superior authority of the mind. It was a relief to him 
when George produced his bundle of manuscript and began to 


What he brought with him was not one of the political 
articles or pamphlets that he wrote “in the sweat of his brow,” 
as he used to say, but the fruit of his hourseof leisure. It was 
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verses, partly lyrics, partly short poems, each with a separate 
subject, but so closely united by a common idea, that, taken as 
a whole, the collection formed as it were disconnected cantos 
of one poem. 

It was the song of the dawn of the Russian revolt, as, 
enthusiastic and benignant, it found its sole manifestation in 
the rush of the privileged youth “among the people” to 
preach the gospel of Socialism and the reign of happiness 
and brotherhood. 

Written at various times and in various moods, by fits and 
starts, George’s compositions were fragmentary and uneven. 
The playful was mixed with the pathetic, short stanzas followed 
cantos of longer poems. But this irregularity, and apparent 
want of unity, made it easier for George to render completely 
the many sides of a noble epoch that lends itself so readily to 
poetic treatment. 

George’s verses began with a few short poems gathered 
together under the title “ Beneath the Paternal Roof.” They 
pictured the inner troubles of a young sensitive soul yearning 
passionately after truth and justice, and anxiously seeking a 
way out of the shameful compromises and the hateful comfort 
of the life of a rich man amidst starving millions. The follow- 
ing section, entitled “In Green Fields,” was the longest and 
most varied. Here were recorded the hard toil and the pure 
joys of the early propagandists. The many hardships of the 
life of common labourers, which they took upon themselves, 
were made light of. ‘The tone of this part was cheerful. The 
story of adventures of the propagandists, now touching, now 
amusing, was interwoven with pictures of village life and scenery. 

The concluding poem was the most pathetic, and, from its 
artistic finish, the best of the whole. It was the swan-song of a 
young propagandist about to pass from his “ temporary tomb” 
—the prison cell—into that which is eternal. This song was 
in a minor key, mild and soft as the time of which it treated. 
George’s artistic feeling had prevented him from making his 
hero the mouthpiece of his present views and sentiments. 
His propagandist was a real man of his time,—one of those 
workers, at the beginning of the day, not yet embittered by 
long years of cruelty. Forgetful of the wrongs done to himself, 
he neither complained nor regretted a life cut off in its bloom ; 
he found his meek consolation in the thought that, prevented 
from serving the people by his labours, he would still serve 
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them by his death. But George’s sincerity and truthfulness 
received, as ever, their ample reward. The touching figure of 
his hero, slain with such wanton cruelty, spoke to the heart 
with more power than could any impassioned appeal to indigna- 
tion and revenge. 

Andrey listened enraptured, fearing to speak a word. He 
was under the spell of George’s melodious thoughts, which 
soothed the evil spirit that possessed him, and he was afraid of 
breaking the charm. 

These songs of the recent past were to him more than a 
work of art, they were records and reminiscences of his own 
life. Both he and George had been actual propagandists in 
their time. Before they had become terrorists, they had shared 
all these feelings. The young man upon his death-bed in the 
prison cell, personified scores of beloved and well-remembered 
friends who actually had met this fate, and for the same cause. 
Noble and pure emotions, roused by the magic of poetry, 
calmed Andrey’s brain-fever, and moved him to better feelings 
towards George. They had too many common bonds between 
their higher moral natures. 

The reading did not last more than an hour. When 
George had finished, Andrey burst out into frank and warm 
approbation ; this was by far the best thing George had ever 
written. Andrey made some critical observations and sugges- 
tions. They talked easily and freely, and George had no 
longer to seek for an explanation of his friend’s manner, for 
it was as natural and unconstrained as usual. 

Andrey however refused to go for the walk which George 
proposed to him. He had been commissioned to write a 
business letter in cipher, which he had not yet started upon. 

He remained standing a long time at the window, just as 
George had left him. He was still under the influence of the 
work he had just heard; it was indeed charming. George’s 
talent had grown rapidly, and there was in him the promise of 
a true poet. Happy man! he had upon his brow the seal 
of the chosen ones. And he had a heart also; the things he 
did could not be the work of pure imagination. He must feel 
them deeply and intensely, to find for them such heart-reaching 
words. 

The writer was receding into the background. Andre 
began to think of the man, and the wound at his heart, which 
had closed for a moment, re-opened. But he could no longer 
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view George’s conduct in the same light as he-had overnight. 
A man s0 true, sincere, and earnest could not be a coxcomb. 
He had wronged George in his thoughts. But George’s 
strangely distorted views of the girl? His absurd exaggera- 
tions? Well, these were in his nature. He could not help 
them. It was his way of taking everything. He loved her 
truly all the same. Does not each man love differently, 
according to his nature? And she loved him too. It was 
only natural that a girl should find more charm in George’s 
exalted and poetical love, than in the dull and prosaic thing 
which a dull and prosaic man like himself could offer her. 

“Solidity, stability, durability!” Andrey bitterly said to 
himself. 

If love were the sort of stuff of which dresses and shoes 
are made, he would have a fair chance. But women do not 
look upon love in that light, and they are quite right. Besides, 
why should George’s love necessarily be fickle? Certainly he 
had scarcely any idea of the real Tania, worshipping in her 
stead an idol he had clad in some tinsel dresses of his own 
making. But if he never discovered them to be unreal, what 
harm was there? And suppose that in time this fantastic 
mantle became threadbare and fell to pieces, he would simply 
weave a new one instead. He is quite equal to the task, and 
it will be all the more diverting for both of them. 

Andrey was now seated before his table. Leaning his 
elbow upon it, he looked dejectedly at the bare walls covered 
with cheap paper, and mechanically he tried to trace out the 
lines which would divide into two symmetrical parts the ugly 

een squares of the pattern. But he could make nothing of 
it, and turned his eyes wearily to his writing-desk. 

Two months! Yes, only two months since first he met 
her. But he knew her just as well as if they had been 
acquainted for two years. He began to read her soul almost 
from the first day he spoke to her. Now he knew her better 
than she knew herself, divining qualities which she would have 
modestly refused to admit, and weaknesses against which in her 
girlish petulance she would have indignantly protested. And 
he would hesitate to say for which of these two she was dearer 
to him. He loved the whole of her, just as she was; and he 
could imagine nothing better, since such a one would have to 
be different from Tania. 

He passed in review all the incidents of their brief acquaint- 
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ance. He remembered almost every word she had ever said 
to him, every expression of her face. No, there was no hope 
for him. A friendship! Girls very willingly bestow that on 
the friends of those they love. She already loved George 
when he met her for the first time. In doubting this for a 
single moment, he was fooling himself on purpose. And if 
she did not love George at that time, how could she hesitate 
between them now?... 

Yes ; everything that life has of the choicest is for these 
Benjamins of nature, because they already have so much. 

‘Well, so let it be,” Andrey said, a gloomy light kindling 
in his eyes. ‘Flowers grow upon the dreariest paths of life. 
Let others pluck and enjoy them in peace. We, the obscure 
workers, will keep for ourselves the thorns, and we shall make 
no complaint.” 

He sighed, and then resolutely set to work. For several 
hours he lived in the world of figures, whispering numbers, 
consulting the key, making calculations, writing with strained 
angry application, hardly lifting his head. He wanted to get 
his letter to headquarters in good time, because the man who 
was going to Dubravnik would start in the afternoon. 

At headquarters he found Lena, whose day of service it 
was. 
‘‘There’s something that concerns you from Dubraynik,” 
she said. 

She produced from the drawer a letter from Zina, still wet 
from the application of the chemicals. 

‘“ Here it is, and there’s your name,” she said, pointing with 
her finger to an isolated group of figures on the last page. 

Andrey read the passage, which ran thus :— 

“ As for the business I am about, there are complications, 
and ”’—here stood the group of figures-—" will do well to come 
here if he can manage it.” 

Few things could have been so welcome to Andrey as this 
invitation, and he resolved at once to accept it. 

“Well, what do you say?” Lena asked, rather coldly. 
“ Shall you go?” 

‘“‘ Most certainly I shall,” Andrey answered. 

“T expected that you would,” said the girl, with a frown. 

Andrey knew that Lena would dislike the step he was 
taking, and he knew why. 

“J must go,” he said, apologetically, “ Though Zina’s 
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summons is not a-seremptory one, I know she would not send 
it at all if it was not important that I should come.” 

“And You'll throw to the dogs the propaganda among the 

Wén you have started so well, and everything else?” Lena 

on angrily, without listening to him. “It’s always the 

_ with our revolutionists of noble extraction, who only await 

the first opportunity to throw themselves into exciting terrorist 
business !” 

Lena was a “ peasantist ” by conviction, or, more exactly, a 
propagandist” pure and simple. The socialist propaganda 
among peasants and working-men was, according to her, the 
only form of activity to which the revolutionists ought to 
devote their energies. They ought to pay no attention what- 
ever to the fierce persecutions of the Government, which only 
tended to divert them into political action. 

She valued Andrey very much as a successful propagandist, 
and she was especially vexed with him for giving up the work, 
perhaps for ever. There was nothing easier than to break 
one’s neck in an enterprise of the Dubravnik kind. She 
attacked him vehemently, accusing him of want of perseverance. 

Andrey protested good-naturedly. 

“I should be very glad to persevere in my work,” he said. 
“but it would be disgraceful for our party not to make some 
effort to rescue our friend.” 

‘* There’s no disgrace for the party, or for a man devoted to 
his cause, in spending his life and his energies where they can 
be of the greatest use,” Lena retorted. 

‘Do you consider, then, Boris and the other two so value- 
less for the cause that they are not worth the trouble of a 
rescue?” Andrey asked sharply. 

“They are of as much value as the best among us,” Lena 
rejoined, “ but we shall do nothing but hang about our prisons 
if we try to release all who are worth delivering.” 

“The best course, therefore,” Andrey replied ironically, 
‘is to let them all rot there? Isn’t it?” 

“Those who are alive have something better to do than 
to break their necks in trying to disinter their dead,” Lena 
said, without flinching. 3 

“Then you would probably advise the miners, whose com- 
panions have been buried by the crumbling of a shaft, to proceed 
with their work, and not to make any attempt at rescue, if it 
involved some risk to themselves,” Andrey suggested, 
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“Let your miners alone, for goodness’ sake, for they prove 
nothing,” exclaimed Lena. “A simile is not an argument. 
We have no faith in our work; that’s the fact. If we had 
faith, we would have pluck enough to stick to it.” 

“No, thanks!” Andrey said, with a sneer. ‘I don’t envy 
such sheepish pluck, and don’t pretend to have it.” 

He was very angry with what he termed Lena’s obtuse 
doctrinarianism. The girl was very cross too. Sinces he had 
read Zina’s letter in the morning, she had been boiling over 
with indignation at Andrey’s anticipated desertion. They 
almost quarrelled, but they made peace at the end. 

“It’s useless for us to waste time in quarrelling,” Andrey 
said. ‘You know well enough that I shall go to Dubravnik 
whatever you say or do not say to me. As I shall probably 
not see you before starting, I had better say good-bye to you 
at once.” 

They kissed each other, as is the custom among Russian 
men and women of their set, though the girl still bore a 
grudge to Andrey for his want of seriousness. But he tried 
to soothe her, by telling her that it would be only a short 
furlough. He would return in a month or so, with his three 
companions, all of whom he promised to induce to join her 
propagandist circle. 

Before leaving the town Andrey put all his business 
matters in good order, handing over his acquaintances among 
the workmen to good substitutes for himself. He worked so 
well that in two days he started for Dubravnik, in much better 
spirits than he had been for some time. 


PART II. 


UNDER FIRE. 


UNDER FIRE. 


CHAPTER I. 
DAVID AGAIN. 


OBODY in St Petersburg knew the address of the 
Dubravnik headquarters. Andrey was accordingly 
directed to call on two sisters, Mary and Catherine 

Dudorov, and to inquire of them as to Zina’s whereabouts. 

Not without difficulty Andrey discovered the obscure lane 
in which they lived, and found their grim unplastered hungry- 
looking red brick house. 

At the very top of an endless stone staircase with worn-out 
steps, Andrey stopped before a yellow-painted door. 

They must be here, for there was nothing but the garret 
above. 

His ring at the bell was answered by a tall very poorly clad 
girl, with a sickly complexion, who might have been thirty as 
easily as twenty. 

‘“‘What do you want, please?” she asked coldly, raising 
her eyes only as far as the visitor’s breast. 

“Do the Miss Dudorovs live here?” Andrey inquired. 

“Step in,” the girl said curtly. 

Andrey was led by her into a room, where the signs of 
poverty struck even the eyes of a Nihilist, who is not likely to 
be very exacting about material comfort. The whole of the 
furniture, if sold by auction, would not have fetched more than 
a few roubles. 

The room was divided by a curtain of cheap chintz into 
two compartments. The front part, in which Andrey was 
received, served as a sitting-room, the back part was reserved 
as a bedroom. 
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‘What is it you want, please?” the girl repeated, in the 
same chilling tone. 

“I want to see Miss Dudorov,” Andrey answered drily. 

“ Me or Masha?” the girl inquired. 

“You are Catherine Dudorov, then?” Andrey said. “I 
come with a message to both of you from Lena Zubova, and 
my name is Kojukhov.” 

The girl’s sickly face brightened up in a moment. 

““T am so glad!” she exclaimed. ‘Take a seat. I'll call 
my sister at once.” 

She went out hurriedly, and Andrey seated himself by the 
bare deal table. Bundles of manuscript, differing in size and 
handwriting, were scattered over it. At one of the corners was 
an orderly pile of freshly-written foolscap. 

Andrey knew from Lena, to whom the two sisters were 
distantly related, that they had inherited from their father a 
small fortune. But they gave it up to the last penny for the 
cause. Now they were evidently earning their livelihood by 
copying, and by any other work they could get. Upon one of 
the stools Andrey saw a piece of embroidery in brilliant silk, 
too luxurious and useless to be intended for the personal use 
of the dwellers in that more than modest room. 

In a moment Masha rushed in, informed by her sister of 
the arrival of their interesting visitor from St Petersburg. She 
was the elder of the two, but she looked the younger, thanks 
to her lively face, with its small turned-up nose and bright hazel 

es. 

‘‘We didn’t expect you so soon,” she said. ‘“ Zina told us 
that you would hardly be able to come for three days. You 
want to see her at once, I suppose P” 

“Yes, if it is not inconvenient to you.” 

“Not in the least. I will be ready in a moment, and will 
show you the way. It isn’t very far.” 

She dived behind the curtain, and Andrey heard her 
bustling about before the toilet-table. 

The sisters were very anxious to keep their guest for a 
while. They wanted to ask him many questions about St 
Petersburg. But they did not want to detain him. 

‘“ How is Lena?” asked the younger sister, who had stayed 
with him. 

Andrey told in a few words what he knew about her. 

“Listen, Kojukhov,” Masha’s voice rang out from behind 
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the curtain. ‘“ We know David's address too. I can take you 
to him, if you like.” 

“* David is in Dubravnik, then!” Andrey exclaimed, casting 
on the curtain a look of glad surprise. ‘I did not know this. 
But come out, please, that we may cease talking in this ghostly 
fashion.” 

“In a minute,” Masha answered, still behind the curtain. 

She came out of her hiding-place, in another dress, holding 
still in her mouth a few hair-pins. 

“David has been to the Roumanian frontier to arrange with 
his Jews about smuggling our books from abroad,” Masha 
said, whilst she fastened with her hair-pins the tresses upon her 
bowed head. ‘“ He stopped here on his way. ... Ido not 
really know whither.” 

“Now I’m quite ready,” she said at last, putting on her 
hat. ‘*To whom do you want to go, to Zina or to David?” 

Between two such offers the choice was difficult. 

“Let us go to the nearer of the two,” Andrey said. 

Neither was far off, but David’s place happened to be 
nearer. 

‘Shall you make a long stay at Dubravnik?” Masha 
inquired as they walked along. 

“I don’t know. . . . It will depend, . . .” Andrey 
answered, evasively. 

He did not know whether the girl was a regular member 
of the section, and was initiated into the secret of the affair for 
which he had come. 

‘‘Are you staying permanently in the town?” he asked, in 
order to change the conversation. 

“No. We live in the country, and shall return to it before 
long. We came to Dubravnik to get certificates as teachers. 
We have been promised places as schoolmistresses in some 
village if we pass our examinations here.” 

. “It must be hard for you to study for your examinations 
and go on with all this copying and embroidery.” 

Masha smiled. 

“Tt was much harder for us, I assure you,” she said, cheer- 
fully, “before we got all this work. Now we get on pretty 
well, and in a few months we shall be settled in the country.” 

“I see you are ‘peasantists,’ like Lena,” Andrey remarked. 

‘““VYes, we are. Are not you? From what Lena told us, I 
thought you were.” ‘ 
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“Oh no,” Andrey replied ; ‘‘I don’t go to such extremes.” 

He began to argue his point with the girl, whom he wished 
to convert to sounder views. Their discussion was animated, 
but not bitter or vehement. The fierce dissensions between 
the “terrorists” and the “ peasantists” were as yet in a latent 
state. The two factions had occasional skirmishes, but they 
worked side by side in the same societies without much 
friction. 

They found David at home, playing with a dirty little 
urchin with big blue eyes and a forest of yellow curls, who 
ran away hastily on seeing the strangers. It was the inn- 
keeper’s daughter. David was fond of children, like all 
genuine Jews, notwithstanding all his objections to family life. 

He was making a temporary stay in a Jewish inn, where he 
seemed to be quite at home. He stopped there always when 
he came to Dubravnik, and was on the best of terms with the 
landlord. Nobody asked any passport from him, and he was 
known simply as David. 

He was as happy to see Andrey as Andrey was to see him. 

‘You come just in the nick of time, my good friend,” said 
he. ‘Had you been one day later, I should have missed you 
altogether, for I leave town to-morrow.” 

Masha made a move to go home. 

“* Now, good-bye,” she said to Andrey. “I hope you'll not 
forget the road to our house.” 

Having fulfilled her mission, she wanted to leave them free 
‘‘to conspire.” 

David stopped her. 

“Wait a moment. I want to ask you which of your 
Odessa friends remained at their old places after the recent 
arrests, so that I may find them.” 

“Are you going to Odessa?” Andrey asked, with some 
surprise. 

‘“SYes, to Odessa.” 

‘** But you were there only three weeks ago! Never in my 
life have I seen a man with such a lust for travelling,” he 
added, turning to the girl. 

“Lust for travelling!” David protested. ‘It drives me 
mad to think what a lot of money I have thrown away in these 
three weeks, to say nothing of the waste of time. It’s all the 
work of these foolish peasantists, for whom our friend feels 
such tenderness,” and he nodded at Masha. 
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“These poor peasantists,” the girl sighed; ‘they are 
your scapegoats in everything.” 

“Listen one minute,” David insisted, taking Andrey by 
the coat sleeve. ‘‘I told them again and again I would pass 
over the frontier as many of their books as they liked; it was 
no trouble to me—it only extends my business. They had 
only to defray their share of the expense, and to keep a man to 
receive their parcels on this side of the frontier. This they 
never did,” he added, throwing a reproachful glance at Masha, 
“‘so that I had to bring the books up to town. Still I went on 
doing the frontier business for them, and all went well for a time. 
But a few weeks ago they had the misfortune to enlist as a member 
of their section Abrumka Blum, who, though a Jew, is a born 
fool. You have had some experience with him, I suppose?” 

Andrey nodded, smiling. 

“Well, I don’t know whether these peasantists thought 
Abrumka clever enough for them, or for some other reason, 
but the fact is that since they have got a Jew of their own, they 
resolved they would have a frontier of their own too.” 

“Oh, David!” Masha tried to expostulate. 

“No, no; let me finish, you shall have your say afterwards. 
Well, Abrumka was sent to Kishenev with a lot of money, 
and he arranged a frontier for them, agreeing to pay for 
books . . . ”—here David made a pause to prepare a dramatic 
effect—“ eighteen roubles per pood.” 

“-_ He looked in silence at Andrey, then at Masha, and then 
at Andrey again. 

Masha-seemed to him sufficiently confounded, but Andrey 
was not in the Jéast.impressed, as he had not the slightest idea 
what was a reasonable price. 

“Eighteen roubles a pood-! It is unheard of. I never pa 
more than six,” David exclaimed. “It’s a shame to pay suc 
prices. It spoils the frontier for all of us! It makes the 
smugglers intractable.” 

He warmed to his subject, accompanying his peroration 
with strange Jewish gesticulation, which came back to him 
when he was much excited. 

“‘ Naturally,” he went on in a calmer voice, “as soon as I 
learned this I made a row. We returned to our previous ar- 
rangement, and I had to start to the frontier in order to make 
everything straight.” 

“You succeeded, I hope?” said Andrey. 

H e 
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“Yes ; but for how long I don’t know. I- am not certain 
they will not play me the same trick again, if they get hold of 
let us say another Jew a bit cleverer than Abrumka.” 

“You ought to be ashamed to speak so, David,” Masha 
interposed. ‘I heard about that frontier business from the 
Odessa people.” 

“‘ Well, wasn’t it as I said?” 

“Certainly not. Your frontier is the German one, which 
is very distant, and where there are none of their people ; whilst 
the Roumanian frontier is quite near Odessa, and they have an 
affiliated branch at Kamenetz, close to it. That’s why they 
sent Abrumka to try his luck. There was neither want of con- 
fidence in you, nor anything like a desire to boast of the pos- 
session of their own frontier.” 

David waved his hand ironically. 

‘Well, well,” he said, ‘you can’t catch an old bird with 
chaff. I know what I know. Tell me rather where I can find 
your Abrumka, to whom I have to communicate the results of 
my journey.” | 

Masha gave him the desired address. 

‘“* Now I must get ready,” David said; “I have an appoint- 
ment with Zina this morning.” 

He fetched from the corner his faithful linen sack, and 
plunged his hand into it, groping about to find something. 
But as he was not able to find it, he began to turn out on the 
sofa its varied contents. A shirt, a washing glove, a hair brush, 
a small feather cushion, one volume of a German novel, a pair 
of socks, several round tin boxes with various contents, and 
many other things followed in rapid succession. It was a com- 
plete outfit for a man whose life is spent mostly in a railway 
carriage. 

‘This sack of mine is a very queer one; what you want is 
always at the bottom,” David said, catching hold of a palm- 
tree barrel of Swiss workmanship, which rolled out at last upon 
the sofa. 

He unscrewed the barrel, which contained an assortment 
of buttons, white and black thread, a needle-case, a thimble, 
and a pair of scissors. | Then he took off his overcoat, and set 
to work tailoring. 

“ Give it me,” said Masha, “T’ll mend it for you.” 

‘‘No, I can do it much better. Woman’s work does not 
last,” David replied. 
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In order to be useful in some way Andrey began to put 
back David's things into the sack. There was among the rest 
a small green bag six or seven inches long. When Andrey 
took it up a strange object fell out. At first he mistook it for 
a child’s toy, such as David might have bought for one of his 
favourites. It was a small wooden cube, an inch in height, upon 
a diminutive pedestal. But long and heavy strips of leather 
were fastened to it, showing that it was an object of use. 
Through the opening of the small sack Andrey saw that it con- 
tained something woollen, with alternate black and white 
stripes, which he recognised at once as the Jewish praying 
implements. He had gone one day into a Jewish synagogue, 
and could not be mistaken. The cube was the diminutive 
altar they fix to their forehead whilst reciting their prayers ; 
‘the striped towel was the sacred éa/i¢h for covering the head and 
shoulders. 

‘Look here, see what he’s got!” Andrey said to Masha, 
showing her the cube and the striped towel. 

Both burst out laughing. It was so amusing to see these 
things in the possession of David, a freethinker like all the 
rest. 

‘‘That’s my passport; and what’s more,” said David, “I 
never travel without it. It works like magic to drive away spies 
and police, when they take it in their head to suspect me of 
being a Nihilist.” 

He smiled, cutting the thread with his white teeth. 

* Now let us go to Zina,” he said. ‘I am ready to appear 
before our leader.” 

Masha begged them to give her best wishes to Zina, and to 
Annie as well. 

‘‘Who is this Annie?” Andrey inquired, when they were 
alone. 

* Annie Vulitch, an old acquaintance of yours, You met 
her at the frontier, don’t you recollect? She says she remembers 
you very well, She came back from Switzerland, and now is 
playing the part of housemaid at headquarters.” . 

“Yes,” Andrey said, “I remember her well. But was it 
prudent to entrust so young a girl with so important a post?” 

‘I was inclined to think so myself at first,” David said. 
“But she plays her part splendidly. She was chosen by Zina, 
who has the same gift for knowing the people as she has for 
attaching them to herself.” ° 


CHAPTER II. 
THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE CONSPIRATORS. 


HAT afternoon there was an informal council of war in 

Zina’s little house in one of the suburbs of Dubravnik. 

Only four persons were present,—the two women, 
Andrey, and David. 

Vulitch took little part in the conversation. Buried in a: 
deep arm-chair, so that her tiny feet were dangling in mid-air, 
she listened, moving her brisk blackberry eyes from one 
speaker to another. 

Zina explained to Andrey all the details of their plan of 
rescue, and asked for his opinion. 

“You are a newcomer, and your head is fresh. You can 
judge better than any of us.” 

Andrey continued to look in silence at the rough map of 
the prison Zina had traced for him. 

‘Speak out, for goodness sake!” Zina said. ‘Are you 
struck dumb ?” 

“Well,” Andrey at last replied, “to tell you the truth I 
don’t like your plan at all. Too many things have to work 
into each other. Such plans never turn out well. It’s too 
complicated ; a slight hitch at one point will ruin the whole 
affair. Besides, the very base of it is not solid. That is my 
opinion.” 

The whole enterprise was based upon the co-operation of 
the common criminals, with whom the political prisoners had 
succeeded in establishing secret relations. Two of these, one 
formerly a highway robber nicknamed Berkut, and another 
a pickpocket named Kunitzin, volunteered to help Boris and 
his friends to escape. Their offer was accepted. The sub- 
terranean passage by which the escape had to be made was 
fairly forward, and ought to be finished in a week or so. It 
was all dug by Berkut and Kunizin. Their cell was on the 
ground floor, whilst the political offenders, watched much more 
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vigorously, were locked up in the cells of the upper storey of 
the prison. 

‘When everything was ready, on the night chosen, the 
political prisoners were to open the doors of their cells with 
skeleton keys, descend to the cell of the common prisoners, 
and thence to the subterranean passage. 

The great danger was not in the fact that two common 
criminals played in it so conspicuous a part. In this there 
was nothing very extraordinary. Political prisoners, when 
kept in the same gaols with the common offenders, very often 
acquire a strong and beneficial influence over them, awakening 
their moral nature, and converting them sometimes into de- 
voted friends. Both Kunitzin and Berkut were said to be 
devoted to Boris body and soul, and they had proved on many 
occasions that they could be trusted. But they were locked 
up in a cell with fifteen other prisoners, who as a matter of 
course, were in the secret of the subterranean work. None 
of them knew that the passage was intended for political 
prisoners. Berkut and Kunitzin only said they intended to 
escape themselves, and the brotherhood of outcasts kept their 
secrets well. But it would be enough if one of the lot got 
drunk on the smuggled brandy for some fatal word to be let 
fall in the hearing of the guards. Finally, there was the passing 
ake one storey to another through corridors watched day and 
night. 

“It is very risky, all this,” Andrey summed up. “ They'll 
be caught for certain during these wanderings, if not before.” 

‘““What escape isn’t very risky, Andrey?” Zina rejoined. 
** But look here, I’ll show you that what you call wanderings 
are not so dangerous as you think.” 

She took a fresh sheet of paper and made an additional 
plan of the interior of the prison, which she knew to the 
minutest detail. 

There were nine political prisoners just now in the 
Dubravnik gaol. Their cells were in two contiguous cor- 
ridors that ran at right angles in the north-western corner 
of the building. Boris and his two companions were for- 
tunately all in the same corridor. After the midnight round, 
Zalessky, one of the prisoners in the other gallery, was to call 
to his door and engage in talk with the special guard ap- 
pointed to watch the political prisoners. Zalessky had done 
it several times already, in order that the guard should see 
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nothing suspicious in this proceeding. Zina showed on the 
plan that from Zalessky’s door the guard would be unable to 
see anything in the other gallery; it was equally likely that 
he would also hear nothing. The hinges of the door, as well 
as the locks of the cells, were carefully oiled beforehand, and 
the fugitives were to walk in their socks. 

Once outside their cells, the fugitives would have to open 
with a skeleton key the door at the top of the stairs leading to 
the ground floor, and descend into the gallery of the common 
offenders. There was only one guard for all the four blocks 
on the ground floor, who had to walk all round the gallery. 
The fugitives would have only to wait a while upon the stairs 
to catch the moment when the guard would be out of sight. 
Then they were to slip into the cell of Berkut and Kunitzin, 
who would be expecting them, and who would show them to 
the mouth of the subterranean passage. 

“And where does the passage open outside?” Andrey 
asked. 

“ Here,” said Zina, marking upon her first map a spot out- 
side the outer wall. 

‘And the sentinel P?” 

** Here.” 

She marked another spot upon the line of the wall very 
near the former. 

“You see!” Andrey said. ‘The men must climb out of 
the passage under the very nose of the sentinel.” 

He invited Vulitch and David to look, as if calling them as 
witnesses. 

“Tf you were charged with placing the sentinels, you would 
certainly have disposed them so as to smooth all difficulties 
for those who wanted to escape,” Zina exclaimed, losing her 
patience. ‘But since it is not so, we must make the best of 
it, and accept what can’t be helped.” 

Zina had as keen a perception of details as Andrey. But 
there was the difference of their temper. Andrey could be 
bold to madness when he was in real earnest in a matter; 
but he wanted time to warm himself up to any affair in which 
he was embarked. Obstacles were the first thing that struck 
him. Zina, on the contrary, with her more excitable nature, 
launched into full swing on the spot, maintaining the same 
pace up to the end. When they happened to be partners in 
the same affair they always quarrelled. 
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“Well, let’s take our chance,” Andrey said. ‘We must 
do the best we can. As to the sentinel, I have an idea. . . . 
But I must see the place myself. Tell me, what’s the part you 
propose to give me?” 

Zina explained it. A carriage was to wait outside near the 
opening of the passage, to take the fugitives to a place of 
safety. Vasily, who was a good driver and knew the town 
well, was to be the coachman. But it was thought useful to 
have another reliable man on the spot, his hands free, capable 
of helping the fugitives to get in, and of defending them in 
case of emergency. 

Andrey nodded in sign of assent. 

“You were quite right,” he said; “there’s no saying what 
may happen.” 

It was decided that to-morrow afternoon Andrey should 
examine the spot under Vasily’s direction. ‘Then the council 
was closed. 

“Where can I see you to-morrow?” -David asked Andrey 
before leaving. 

“‘] have no idea. Ask Zina. I am under her orders.” 

“Come to Rokhalsky’s in the morning,” Zina said. “We 
shall all be there to-morrow. You will learn there how Andrey 
and Vasily will arrange between themselves about the lodging. 
They will live together at Vasily’s inn.” 

Vasily occupied a room in the inn where his horse was 
stalled. He gave himself out as the coachman and footman 
of a small merchant, who had been detained at Romny fair 
but was to arrive shortly. 

Andrey would have to play the part of this imaginary 
master, and he had therefore to provide himself with clothes 
suitable to his new passport and new position,—a long national 
kaftan, a pair of long boots, a cap and waistcoat of the 
common pattern, and so on. In the meantime, Vasily was to 
announce to the innkeeper the arrival of his master. 

David was charged to inform Vasily at once of Andrey’s 
arrival. To-morrow, at Rokhalsky’s, they were to make definite 
arrangements for the next day, when Andrey was to be installed 
at the inn. 

Vasily himself never came to Zina’s house, and the two 
lodgings were kept as completely isolated as possible. ‘The 
inn was only a temporary refuge. The police would have 
no difficulty in finding it out, as soon as the rescue was 
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attempted. The inn had, therefore, to be’ abandoned, horse 
and carriage included, the same night that the attempt took 
place, and Vasily and Andrey would take refuge in another 
place. As to the fugitives, they would be secreted at Zina’s 
house, where they would have to remain in close confinement 
whilst the police were turning the town upside down in order 
to catch them. It was therefore essential that Zina’s place 
should be kept free from all connection with the inn, and in 
general as clear as possible from anything likely to excite 
suspicion. The two women lived almost completely secluded. 
The people engaged in the undertaking met outside, in public 
gardens or squares, for brief communications ; or when they all 
had to discuss anything together, they met at some friend’s 
house, such as Rokhalsky’s. 

“Where will you put me for to-night?” Andrey asked 
when David left. 

“T think you may as well stop here for one day,” Zina 
said. 

Andrey would have been very glad of this opportunity to 
be in Zina’s company, but he thought it not advisable from the 
business point of view. To-morrow morning was the meeting 

at Rokhalsky’s, which he wished to attend. He would have 
to go out and return in the day-time. He might be seen, and 
some one might suspect that strangers were harboured in the 
house. 

“Then I'll escort you to Rokhalsky’s directly,” Zina said. 
‘‘ He'll be glad to give you shelter for the night, and you'll be 
on the spot for to-morrow’s meeting.” 

At dusk they left and went into the town. 

Rokhalsky was a good-natured man, of independent means 
and liberal views, on friendly terms with the conspirators. He 
received many guests of all sorts, never had any quarrel with 
the police, and his house was considered one of the safest 
refuges in Dubravnik. 

On approaching a newly built mansion in one of the quiet 
streets of the aristocratic quarter, Zina pointed out to Andrey 
a row of lighted windows on the third storey. 

“We shall find him at home,” she said. ‘Most likely 
they have a party to-night.” 

“You are early people in Dubravnik, then,” Andrey 
observed, “and exceedingly parsimonious too, for there is not 
a single cab in the, street.” 
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“The poorer sort have probably come first on foot,” Zina 
said, carelessly. 

When they came nearer, Andrey saw in a window on the 
first floor of the house opposite two old ladies, who turned 
their heads up, it seemed to him, in the direction of Rok- 
halsky’s lodging, as if they were pointing it out to each other. 
Both looked somewhat excited. 

A suspicion crossed Andrey’s mind. 

‘Wait a moment,” he said to Zina. “Instead of going in 
together, let me go first. There’s something about the place I 
don’t like.” 

‘‘Oh no! Rokhalsky is perfectly safe,” Zina exclaimed, 
moving towards the entrance. 

The double-panelled entrance door was open. Upon the 
paved hall and the white stone stairs Andrey observed foot- 
prints that seemed to him too large and too many. 

As Zina was turning to enter the door, Andrey took her 
gloved hand, and putting it under his strong arm drew her 
past the door. 

“It’s very likely that Rokhalsky is safe,” he said. “No 
doubt he is safe, since you say so. But what harm is there, if 
you wait two minutes in the street, whilst I run in to inquire ?” 

A strange obstinacy took possession of him. These in- 
significant signs, caught by the senses, but too feeble to be for- 
mulated distinctly in the mind, produced in Andrey what 
superstitious people would call a presentiment. But Zina did 
not share this. She was accustomed to the place, and but 
yesterday had paid a visit to Rokhalsky. 

*‘ Nonsense!” she said, freeing her hand. 

“Tf you won't let me go alone, I’ll not go at all,” Andrey 
said bluntly. 

Zina shrugged her shoulders and looked him in the face, 
impressed in spite of herself with his persistency. 

“If you think the case worth suspicion,” she said, “ we had 
better not go at all, but wait a while in the street, walking up 
and down until something turns up.” 

It was certainly the wisest course to follow. But men 
can’t be expected to be always wise. A toper who has val- 
iantly passed the door of one public-house, runs a greater risk 
of entering the next. A man who can congratulate himself 
upon a prudent first step, feels often disposed to make the 
next one so much the more foolish. 
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Zina and Andrey’s respective positions were now reversed. 

‘“‘There’s no need to make such a fuss about every trifle,” 
Andrey said. ‘‘We might spend hours in the street without 
seeing anything. Wait for me at this corner; I'll return in a 
minute.” 

He entered the hall. There was not a soul in it. A dead 
silence reigned through the house. When he ascended the 
first flight of stairs, the door of one of the flats upon the landing 
opened. A wrinkled beardless face-—Andrey could not see 
whether of an old man or an old woman—peeped out, gave 
him a sharp inquisitive glance, and instantly disappeared. He 
heard the door slammed behind him and hastily bolted from 
inside. 

‘‘ Strange!” 

Andrey ascended the stairs with as cautious a step as was 
consistent with the necessity of not betraying any want of con- 
fidence. It was absolutely necessary to ascertain how things 
stood with Rokhalsky, for their meeting was to be held there 
the next morning. 

He quickly made his plan of action. He would pass the 
third floor, where Rokhalsky lived, and go up to the fourth. 
He would see the name of the people who lodge there. ‘Then 
he would descend, and ring the bell at Rokhalsky’s. If the 
police opened the door, he would inquire after the people 
upstairs, as if by mistake. In any case it was well to get ready 
his arms, which he never took off. 

He unbuttoned the holster of his revolver, and shifted for- 
ward the dagger hanging by his side so as to have it ready 
under his hand in case of need. 

Reaching the floor, where Rokhalsky’s small brass plate 
was visible, he stopped awhile. He could not make up his 
mind whether to go higher or not. His plan was a good one 
in principle; but there was an unpleasant risk in having his 
retreat cut off. He inwardly reproached himself for not having 
asked the upper lodger’s name of Zina, who might know it. 
The noise of a door rapidly unbolted, and the characteristic 
tinkling of spurs and swords, rendered all hesitation superfluous. 
The police were in Rokhalsky’s flat. Four gendarmes were 
posted in the lobby, with orders to apprehend every one who 
came. 

‘They heard Andrey’s cautious steps, and were only waiting 
for him to touch the bell to open the door and fly upon him. As 
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he did not ring, they were afraid he might go away without giving 
them the chance of catching him, and resolved to make a sortie. 

But before they had time to open the door, Andrey had 
already turned the corner downstairs, flinging himself down. 
wards like a ball. He did not see the gendarmes, but only 
heard their shouting, the trampling of their feet, the clash of 
their swords, as they rushed after him. It was a mad chase, 
neither of the parties seeing, both of them only hearing, each 
other. But the match was unequal between the clumsy 
soldiers, encumbered with their long cavalry swords, and an 
agile young man like Andrey, whose experience of mountain 
excursions proved on this occasion of great use. Jumping 
down six or seven steps at once, he distanced the gendarmes at 
the first storey. Running past the gas burner within reach of 
his hand, an inspiration seized him. He extinguished the 
gas. At the next landing he did the same; and, by a rapid 
movement, threw across the passage the long wooden bench 
which stood near the wall. It was now quite dark on the 
Stairs. His pursuers slackened speed, as Andrey ascertained 
by the lessening of the noise. Then he had the pleasure of 
hearing some one stumbling over his improvised barricade, 
and falling heavily with a curse. The noise ceased almost 
completely ; the gendarmes had to grope their way cautiously 
down, fearing more mischief. Andrey turned out the gas in the 
hall too, and came out upon the street, closing the entrance 
door behind him, so as to make the darkness more complete. 

Zina, who was standing a hundred yards from the house, 
had heard nothing of the noise on the stairs. Andrey returned 
she thought rather too quickly. But on seeing him approach 
with a composed, though accelerated step, his eyes glistening, 
but with no outward sign of excitement upon his face, she 
moved towards him. 

Andrey stopped her with a gesture. 

“The gendarmes!” he whispered when he was near her. 

Then he offered her, in the most gallant fashion, his arm, 
and led her toward Rokhalsky’s entrance. As the gendarmes 
would pour forth from it in a moment, it was better they 
should see their faces and not their backs. 

Zina made no objection. She was experienced enough in 
things of this kind to understand at once Andrey’s stratagem, 
and she thought it sensible. 

They had not taken ten steps when the,door was flung open 
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violently, and the four dishevelled and shattered gendarmes 
rushed out, one of them covering with a handkerchief his 
bleeding nose. ‘They looked round bewildered, and seeing 
nobody but a well-dressed gentleman and a lady approaching 
they ran towards them. 

‘Your honour,” shouted hurriedly the first of them, “ have 
you seen a man running?” 

“Out of this door?” Andrey inquired, pointing to that of 
Rokhalsky’s house. | 

** Yes, yes!” 

“With a red beard and a grey hat?” 

_“Yes, no... no matter! which way has he gone ?” 

“That way.” Andrey pointed up the lane behind them. 
‘He has just run by us, and must have turned into the first 
block to the right. You will catch him yet... but run 
quickly .. .” 

They did run quickly, and were soon out of sight. 

Zina and Andrey proceeded arm in arm calmly and 
respectably. They turned into the first street, and Zina took 
a passing carriage, giving the driver the first direction that 
occurred to her, in a natural desire to get as quickly as possible 
from a dangerous place. 

The incident was over. They were safe as before. 

“An ‘unexpected reprimand,’” Andrey said, using the 
popular expression borrowed from a well-known comedy. 

He was unwilling to speak more clearly in the cab. 

“Yes,” Zina answered; “that’s a punishment for your 
refusal to stop with us for the night.” 

“ Punishment ! what are you thinking of, Zina?” Andrey 
could not help exclaiming. “It’s a reward for my good 
behaviour. Just think what would have happened at the 
same place to-morrow at ten, if I hadn’t gone there.” 

“ Dear me, yes!” Zina exclaimed. “I had quite forgotten 
about to-morrow. My head’s been like a pumpkin lately.” 

What Andrey meant was, that the police would certainly 
place an ambush at Rokhalsky’s lodging, and most of their 
friends would have fallen into the trap. 

Zina stood up, grasped the iron frame of the coach-box, and 
raising her voice so as to dominate the rumble of the wheels, 
gave a new direction to the cabman. 

They soon alighted at the corner of a street, and Zina 
dismissed the cab. 
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“ Now tell me all about it,” she said, taking Andrey’s arm 
n. 

Andrey in a few words told his adventure,—his suspicions, 
his discovery, and his escape. 

“It’s indeed a bit of good luck for us that we went there,” 
said the young woman, thoughtfully. ‘“‘ To think on what trifles 
our fate depends! Now we must send David, or somebody 
else, to make the round of our people and warn them. We 
are near David’s inn. Do you recognise the place ?” 

“Not in the least.” 

‘We are approaching it from another side.” 

She left his arm, and stepped into a dark gateway. Here 
she took off her elegant hat, and tied it up in her white pocket- 
handkerchief. She gave Andrey her umbrella, took off her 
gloves, and covered her head with her shawl, tying it under her 
chin in the fashion of a Russian peasant. 

Thus attired, with the white parcel in her hand, she might 
well be taken for a young and pretty seamstress carrying a 
parcel to a customer. 

“Wait for me here,” she said; “in a quarter of an hour 
I'll be back. Show me your watch.” 

She compared it with hers. 

“ At three minutes to eight; neither before nor after, at 
this very spot.” 

“You have kept your St Petersburg ways,” said Andrey, 
approvingly. 

“Yes. Nothing so trying as to wait indefinitely.” 

She plunged into the darkness. 

Andrey watched a while the white spot of the parcel in her 
hand. ‘Then that disappeared also. 

He observed the house carefully, and choosing the 
straightest direction he could find, walked along, looking now 
and then at his watch. When a little less than half his time 
was over he turned back, retracing his steps and trying to keep 
to the same regular pace. He was only one minute before his 
time. 

The white spot reappeared in the distance; it seemed to 
Andrey at the same place and of the same size, though now it 
was not the parcel. Zina wore her hat again, holding her 
handkerchief in her hand. A black figure was by her side. It 
was David, who wanted to congratulate Andrey upon his 
. Narrow escape. | 
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‘These small towns are confoundedly hot places at times,” 
he said, laughing. “It’s well you have scalded your fingers at 
the outset.” 

Zina repeated to David some final instructions, and he left 
at once on his errand. 

‘‘T feel nervous,” she said, when they were alone. ‘“ David 
told me of another quite unexpected arrest of a man in a good 
social position. I won’t trust your safety to big-wigs any 
longer. You shall stop with us.” 

“Very well. Let us go home.” 

“Yes, only we had better go in after ten o’clock. The 
street will be all asleep at that hour, and nobody will see you. 

They had two hours before them, which they had to spend 
somehow. 

Andrey proposed they should take a walk to the river. 
They could talk and enjoy the splendid southern night. 

“No,” Zina said, “we can spend our evening more use- 
fully. Let us pass by the prison; this will save you the 
necessity of going to it with Vasily. It’s good you should 
examine the place by night, as the escape will take place then.” 

They went straight to the prison. It was a big square two- 
storeyed building, towering above a high wall which shut it out 
from the rest of the world. A large dreary square, without any 
trace of vegetation, surrounded it, joining at one corner the 
open fields. 

Zina and Andrey made a circuit of the square by the 
adjacent streets, and cmerged at the mouth of the street where 
the carriage had to stand. The whole position could be 
viewed from here. 

‘Just observe the general aspect,” Zina said. “You 
needn’t count the steps, or measure any distance; Vasily has 
already done that several times. He will tell you everything.” 

The position for Vasily’s carriage was satisfactory, or, more 
exactly, the least objectionable that could be found. It was 
rather too far away from the opening of the subterranean 
passage, but it was protected by houses from sight, and possibly 
fire from the prison wall. The street was a good one. Even 
at this comparatively early hour there was not a soul in it. 

Andrey communicated his impressions to Zina. 

“The weak point is here,” she said, pointing to a shabby 
wine-shop some two hundred yards off. ‘ The neighbourhood 
is a desert at midnight. But drinking goes on till two o’clock 
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in that infernal shop. In case of alarm the waiters or some 
foolish customers may come out and cause some difficulty.” 

““Oh, as to that, you needn’t be uneasy,” said Andrey. 
“It'll be my business to keep them in order, or settle their 
account if they persist in mixing in what does not concern 
them. I should even propose that Vasily should stand nearer 
to the public-house, it'll seem more natural. Tl stand on 
the look-out at the end of the street, and will give Vasily a 
signal to move a little farther off when the fugitives are coming 
out from the passage.” 

They plunged once more into by-streets, and presently 
came out on another part of the prison square. Zina led her 
companion across it, parallel to the prison wall. 

“These are the cells of the politicals,” she said, pointing 
to a row of windows in the upper storey, some of which were 
dark, others dimly lighted from within. 

“Can you show me Boris’s window?” Andrey asked, in a 
agitated voice. 

“The seventh from the angle. It is lighted; he must be 
reading now. Levshin is in the fifth, Klein in the third cell from 
the angle. Both their windows are dark; they must be asleep. 
But you needn’t stare so indecently at a prison window,” she 
added, pushing his arm ; “the sentinel is looking at you.” 

Andrey had not expected that he was going to be brought 
so close to Boris that night. The thought that his friend was 
there, behind this thin window glass, within reach of his voice, 
if not of his hand, agitated him exceedingly. For a moment a 
mad idea crossed his brain, to shout Boris’s name, in order that 
he might by chance recognise them. Zina had to drag him by 
the arm to make him move on. 

They walked along in silence. When the prison square 
was fairly behind them, Andrey asked, 

“‘ Could he see us if we passed in the daytime ?” 

“No,” Zina answered. ‘The windows are cut very high 
in the wall, and are covered with white paint through which 
nothing can be seen. But I'll write to him that we have 

by his window to-night, and have seen the light in his 
cell. He'll be pleased.” 

‘‘1’ll write to him also. Can I?” Andrey asked. 

‘Oh, yes; as often as you like. I can pass anything to 
him ; we are in active correspondence now. But it was a 
very difficult matter to win over his guards. Do you know, 
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I have been twice within a hairsbreadth of being arrested 
myself. I always had the bad luck to hit on the wrong men.” 

They talked about Boris all the way back. When at home 
Zina showed Andrey the photograph of her little son Boria, 
which she had received only a few days ago. 

‘Ts he not charming !” she exclaimed, with a mother’s pride, 
holding before Andrey, without letting it go, the portrait of a baby 
with chubby hands, round wondering eyes, and open mouth. 

“A nice baby,” he said. ‘Do you not think your boy is 
very like Boris?” 

‘“‘ Exactly the same face,” Zina exclaimed, glad to hear this 
from an outsider ; “and he will be in time as good a conspirator 
as his father. He is only a year and four months old, but he 
has already helped the revolution to the measure of his power.” 

Zina tuld how she took the child, then nine months old, 
to Kharkoff, when she had to keep the headquarters for the 
conspirators. 

“There is nothing,” she smiled, “that makes your house 
look so peaceful and innocent, and keeps off suspicions so 
well, as the presence of a child. My Boria was very useful to 
us on that occasion. Now tell me, has any one of us started 
on the revolutionary work so early as he? You see there’s 
fair hope that he’ll do well when he comes of age.” 

Andrey expressed his hope that when the child came of 
age their country would be in no need of conspirators. 

‘“‘ And what have you done with it now?” he asked. 

A momentary cloud passed over the young woman’s face. 

“I couldn’t keep him with me, lest in case of my arrest 
the child also should have to try the experience of the jail. 
It would be rather too early. The boy is now with Boris’s 
mother in the country. They are very fond of him, and send 
me all the news about him. I hope to see him, if I can 
manage it, after our business here is over. .. .” 

They talked far into the night in the dining-room, where 
a bed was improvised for Andrey, Vulitch having retired to 
sleep. Zina asked him about George, Tania, and Repin. 
Noticing something strange in the tone of his answers about 
the girl, she asked what was the matter. They were on terms 
which justified such a question. But Andrey avoided making 
any confidence. He could not speak lightly of his heart’s 
troubles ; but he would have been ashamed to speak of them 
as something serious to a woman in Zina’s position. 


CHAPTER III. 
BIDING THE TIME, 


NDREY and Vasily, during the next few days, went 

A through all the necessary operations, and got them- 

selves satisfactorily settled at their inn. ‘They lived 

- there a whole month, and still the affair of the escape was just 
at the same point. 

A fewdays after Andrey’s arrival at Dubravnik a very untoward 
hitch in their enterprise occurred. The common offenders of 
Berkut and Kunitzin’s cell were blessed with the company of a 
certain Zuckat, a coiner, who they had reason to suspect was a 
spy for the prison authorities. It was resolved, at the council 
of the inmates of the cell, that the digging of the subterranean 
passage must be suspended until they had got rid of the 
unwelcome companion. For three weeks the whole company 
exerted themselves adroitly in rendering life unsupportable to 
the newcomer. They succeeded at last in compelling the man 
to implore the prison authorities to transfer him to another 
cell. The work of excavation had now been resumed for a 
few days. 

These delays were exceedingly disagreeable, exhausting to 
the funds, and irritating to the nerves. The chief actors in 
the coming attempt had to spend their time in complete 
idleness. It would be folly for them to risk compromising 
themselves by taking part in the regular work of propaganda, 
which was going on in Dubravnik as elsewhere. ‘They had to 
keep aloof from it, as well as from everything else. A most 
careful study of the field of their future action, and of the 
surrounding streets, was completed in a few days. ‘This done, 
there was nothing for them but to sit down and wait. 

In his quality of business man, Andrey could not stay 
always at home ; this would look suspicious. Besides, he had 
to keep up relations with Zina, who was the centre for all 
information. Every morning he left the inp, and went cither 
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to the public gardens, or to some other place agreed upon the 
previous day, where—if there was anything worth telling—he 
was met at eleven o'clock exactly, sometimes by Zina, but 
more often by Vulitch. The girl seemed to find great pleasure 
in his company, and Zina willingly yielded to her this little 
distraction. 

The remainder of the day Andrey spent in his room. 
Vasily, when he had fulfilled his coachman’s and footman’s 
duties, came to keep him company. It cannot be said they 
enjoyed the time much. Their outward calm notwithstanding, 
they were too excited by the expectation of what was coming, 
to find pleasure in study or in reading of any kind. Even 
novels could scarcely fix their attention. Occasionally they 
talked,—the various sides and aspects of the revolution, their 
common acquaintances, current literature, Gambetta and 
Bismarck, all were laid under requisition. But neither of the 
two was very fond of talking, and most of their time they 
spent in silence, sitting or lying, each in his corner, smoking 
their pipes. 

Vasily bore this kind of life with remarkable ease. He 
minded his horse, greased the harness, and looked in the 
windows for hours, his pipe in his mouth, with imperturbable 
dreamy calmness, as if he had never done anything else. 
Andrey tried to face it as best he could,—a fighting man must 
know how to wait. Patience in preparation is as essential for 
the success of an enterprise, as courage and pluck in its 
execution. But Andrey was bored to death by this monotonous 
existence, especially at first, when the habits of his very active 
life in St Petersburg were still fresh upon him. After a time 
he grew more accustomed to his new conditions, and the acute 
form of ennut subsided. Still he expected the day of decisive 
action with burning impatience,—a day of deliverance for him- 
self, as well as for his imprisoned friends. 

The sun was already setting. The two friends were at 
home just as usual. Andrey was lazily stretched upon a long 
chair, an open volume by his side, which he was not reading ; 
Vasily was sitting by the window smoking his pipe,—when 
somebody knocked. 

Vasily jumped up, and ran into the ante-room, where he slept 
and where he was supposed to live. It would be imprcper for 
him, footman and coachman, to sit in his master’s presence. 

With an alacrity one could hardly have expected from so 
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clumsy a fellow, Vasily seized a brush, put‘his left hand in one 
of his supposed master’s boots, and began to clean it with the 
innocent-minded mien of a thorough footman. 

‘Come in,” Andrey said, from the front room. 

It was Vulitch who entered. Vasily’s performance was 
unnecessary this time. Replacing the boot and the brush, he 
followed the girl to the front room. 

Vulitch called at the inn at long intervals, always asking 
after Vasily, the coachman. There was no indiscretion in that. 
She was dressed like a smart housemaid, and it was natural 
that Vasily, an unmarried fellow, should have a sweetheart. 

To-day, having met nobody in the hall, the girl walked 
upstairs and knocked at the door. 

“Would you like to join in a little open-air picnic?” she 
asked. ‘The elder Dudorov has passed her examination 
successfully. Only a few friends are coming, but it’s sure to 
be a merry gathering.” 

Both Andrey and Vasily accepted very willingly. 

‘Will Zina be one of the party?” Andrey asked. 

‘“No, they will not come.. But they have given me 
permission to go,” said the girl, playfully, using the plural form 
to denote her mistress, as servants are wont to do in Russia.as 
a sign of respect. 

She walked to the sofa, from which Andrey rose, lifting her 
skirt a little as women do when crossing the street in muddy 
weather. As she sat down, she took care that her dress should 
not rest upon the floor. 

The rooms in which the two friends lived were indeed by 
no means a model of cleanliness. The square table constantly 
rubbed by their sleeves was comparatively clean ; it was only 
covered at the corners with dust and bread-crumbs. But on 
the floor, the grey blue layer of soft downy dust spread like 
the first thin snow on an even courtyard. Pieces of white, 
yellow, brown, and blue wrapping paper were scattered about 
in picturesque disorder, like so many coloured pebbles. Some 
of them were already covered with a thin veil of dust, which 
dulled their original colour, showing that this was not the first 
day they-had lain there. The many coloured mosaic of the 
floor was completed by bits of eggshell ends of cigarettes, 
dried up crusts of bread, which cracked under foot, and when 
moved drew with them dense masses of dust, like a strong 
magnet plunged into iron filings. ° 
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The fact is that the room was engaged by Andrey “ with- 
out attendance.” Everything, the sweeping included, devolved 
upon his supposed footman. Vasily ran the errands, cleaned 
Andrey’s boots, and lit the samovar for him with praiseworthy 
punctuality. But he considered sweeping the room a waste 
fo time and energy. He saw no philosophical reason why the 
dust upon which we tread in the streets should be so much 
objected to on the floor. As Andrey did not much mind 
either, the room was swept about once a month. 

The proposed picnic was to take place in a small wood a 
mile from the town. It was a long walk to the place. The 
supper, which had to be cooked on the spot, was to be late in 
the evening. Vasily, a practical man, resolved that it was wise 
to fortify themselves with something before starting. He had 
everything necessary at hand, and would get something ready 
in no time. 

They did not care to have a dinner every day at a restaurant, 
because it was expensive, and not very safe to go to a place 
frequented by all sorts of people. They therefore ate at home, 
improvising dinners which cost little money and no trouble,— 
a piece of ham, half-a-dozen eggs, a couple of herrings, with 
the inevitable tea, sufficed very well for their simple tastes. 

Vasily opened the cupboard in which he kept the tea-tray, 
the bread, and provisions. There was a big loaf, tea, sugar, 
and plenty of milk. This would have sufficed for an ordinary 
meal. But he wanted to have something better on this 
occasion. He ran to a shop near, and in a minute or two 
returned with a piece of cheese and a bulgy packet of hot 
sausages wrapped up in paper. 

The samovar was ready by this time, boiling and puffing. 
Vasily put it on the table, and made tea. Their household 
chattels were scanty,—two plates and two forks for the whole 
company. Vulitch as the guest, and Andrey as the master, 
were offered one each. Vasily, in his quality of servant, had 
to content himself with a saucer and his pocket-knife, ‘which 
he wore attached to his belt by a string. 

‘ But, for goodness’ sake, I can’t eat on such a table as 
this. You could plant potatoes on it,” said Vulitch, while, 
with the end of her finger, she drew some figures in the 
accumulated dust. 

“Oh, is that all!” Vasily said. ‘“T’ll make it right in a 
minute.” t 
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He looked round for a duster, and his eyes fell upon his 
rose-coloured trousers, hanging conspicuously upon the wall. 
Vasily was a thrifty housekeeper, who was much pained at the 
thought of getting rid of anything. He had brought the whole 
of his wardrobe from Switzerland, expecting that it might come 
in useful in some way or other. But as he was peremptorily 
forbidden by Zina to wear his extraordinary trousers, which 
everywhere attracted attention, he kept them hanging up in his 
room, to give it, as he said, “the air of an inhabited place.” 
But now he forgot thrift in his ardent desire to oblige a lady. 
Snatching from the nail his long-preserved trousers, he tore a 
great piece out of them, and gallantly cleaned the table there- 
with, before the laughing girl could interfere. 

“You are a regular savage, Vasily!” she exclaimed. 

“Why?” Vasily asked, in innocent surprise. ‘ Woollen 
dusters clean much better than linen.” 

“Possibly. But it’sa pity you use neither woollen nor linen 
dusters, nor brooms of any kind, as far as I can see,” she said, 
pointing to the floor. ‘You ought to be ashamed to keep 
your master’s room in such a state.” 

Vasily only shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, the room? that’s nothing,” Andrey interrupted. 
“ Ask us rather if we haven’t relapsed into a state of savagery 
altogether.” 

He told how Vasily, since he had become a coachman, 
only washed his face on Sundays, and had got into the habit 
of never using a towel, wiping his face against the pillow, and 
letting his hands dry of themselves. 

“‘ It makes one’s hands and face coarser,” Vasily explained 
in a matter-of-fact tone. 

He paid no further attention to his friend’s jokes, but 
sipped his tea with pensive imperturbability, as if they were 
laughing at somebody else. 

The tea over, Vasily and Vulitch left, Andrey remaining 
behind for a time. It was not wise for them to be seen all 
going out together. Andrey rejoined them in one of the 
squares, just out of sight of the inn. 

It was already growing dark when they approached the oak 
wood upon the eastern side of the town. The wood was 
empty, as it was a week-day. The fresh evening breeze 
brought to them the sound of a distant melody, sung in an 
agreeable though not very strong baritone. 
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“‘T recognise the voice,” Vulitch exclaimed. “It’s Vatajko 
who Is singing.” 

She seized Andrey’s arm in order to make him walk more 
quickly. She was passionately fond of music, this daughter of 
the south, and was a singer herself. 

Following the direction of the voice, they soon came upon 
a little green patch of field on the border of the wood, encircled 
upon three sides by a thick wall of trees. On the fourth side 
it was bordered with bushes, screening it from view without 
shutting out of sight the suburbs of Dubravnik and the 
meadows which stretched to the right and left. 

The singer was sitting underatree. He was a very young man, 
who looked twice his age, thanks to the luxuriant growth which 
covered his cheeks and chin. He wasa fellow-student of Vulitch. 

A lady in a dark-blue dress stood by listening. She was of 
middle height, and rather slim. The very delicate white skin, 
the fair hair half circling with short curls her mild lovely face, 
and her eyes of the purest blue, made her look something 
between an angel and a pet-lamb. 

She introduced herself as Voinova. 

“Varia? Oh, I beg your pardon for the familiarity ! Varvara 
Alexevna?” Andrey said, interrogatively. 

‘‘ Ves, Varvara Alexevna, or Varia, which I like better,” the 
young woman said kindly. 

She was a well-known woman, this Varia Voinova. Her 
friends were justified in naming her the mother of the afflicted. 
Wife of a surgeon of liberal views, she had made the looking 
after of political prisoners the chief object of her life, doing all 
that she could to alleviate their sufferings, as if they had all 
been members of her own family. 

“It is well that I have met you both,” she said, with a 
smile, to Andrey and Vasily, whom she saw also for the first 
time. ‘When your turn comes, I shall take care of you with 
the more heart.” 

They thanked her for her promise, protesting that they did 
not intend to give her the opportunity just yet. 

The sisters Dudorov were in the wood collecting dry wood 
for the fire that was to be lighted. Attracted by the sound of 
new voices, they came out, followed by a young man in a grey 
blouse, with pale eyes, pale yellow hair, and a button-like nose 
set in a comical face. He held in his arms a big bundle of 
wood, which he threw on the grass. 
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“Ah, Botcharov!” Vulitch exclaimed. ‘Come here, 1 
want to introduce you to my friends.” 

Botcharov was one of the members of the Dubravnik branch 
of the League. He was a “legal” man, that is, a man who 
lived under his real name, with a genuine passport. But he 
had recently got into some trouble with the police. 

They sat down on the grass, and Andrey expressed surprise 
at seeing Botcharov moving about so freely. He had been told 
he was strictly watched by the police. 

‘*So I am,” Botcharov answered, with a serious air. ‘But 
I made an arrangement with the spy appointed to watch me, 
and we get on very well together. He comes once a week to 
my rooms, I give him my instructions as to the places I choose 
to say that I have visited, and he doesn’t bother me with his 
presence any further.” 

Vulitch thought it must be very expensive to obtain such 
immunity. 

“Oh, no!” Botcharov exclaimed, “I’m not such a fool as 
that. It won’t cost me a penny. I compelled my man to sur- 
render at discretion. One day, a fortnight ago, when I was 
quite tired of having him constantly at my heels, I came out in 
the morning, a piece of bread and sausage in my pocket, and 
began to walk from one place to another, never stopping for a 
moment. So I walked and walked, until the evening came, 
iny spy dragging himself always at my heels. I was exceed- 
ingly tired, but I knew he must be more tired still, for he 
had not eaten since the early morning. And I shouted to him 
now and then, ‘Ah you blackguard, I'll make you put your 
tongue out! I'll make you walk until the dawn, and you dare 
not leave me, for I forewarn you that Iam going to make a 
visit to a great revolutionist.’ My man followed me sullenly, 
without answering, until he could hold no more, and burst forth 
indignantly, ‘I am also a man, sir, and not a dog. You ought 
to be ashamed to treat me as you are doing. I have a wife 
and children to feed, sir.’ 

“Who would suppose that these scoundrels had wives and 
children? Well, 1 relented, and proposed to my man the 
agreement, which he at once accepted, to our mutual satisfac- 
tion, and I am a free man again.” — 

A new guest, who was late, joined them at this moment, 
apologising for being detained from the pleasant company by 
his many occupations. It was a certain Mironov, formerly a 
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clerk to a village community. The sisters Dudorov and the 
Dubravnik people in general thought much of him on account | 
of his close connections with the peasants, so that to some extent 
he was the lion of the season. 

He had been invited on purpose to meet Andrey and 
Vasily, with whom he at once entered into conversation, with 
the peculiar ease of manner of a man who knows himself to be 
a celebrity, and is quite sure of being interesting to everybody. 

“Mironov! here is Voinova, who is burning with im- 
patience to make your acquaintance!” the elder Dudorov 
shouted, laughing. 

“No, not at all!” Voinova protested. 

“Yes, yes! come here!” 

Mironov smiled at Andrey apologetically, as if to say, “I 
can’t help it! I wish I could remain with you, but every posi- 
tion has its inconveniences.” 

“What a disgusting man,” Vulitch whispered to Andrey, 
when he was gone. ‘I should not have come if I had known 
he would be here.” 

“Why? What have you against him?” Andrey asked. 
“They say he is a remarkable propagandist among the 
peasants.” 

‘“‘ He says it himself, so we must believe him. Perhaps he 
is. But he is hateful to me all the same.” 

The pile in the meantime had been lighted, and the black 
iron kettle hung over the fire. Vasily undertook to superintend 
the cooking of the maize porridge and bacon for their supper. 

It was now quite dark outside the circle lit by the fire. 
The sky hung heavy over the wood, a few stars sending their 
pale rays through the opening made by the lofty trees. The 
lights were kindled in the town, which seemed to have ex- 
panded, and at the same time receded to a greater distance, 
looking like a huge island separated from them by a vast sea of 
darkness. 

All sat down in the red light of the fire, looking silently at 
the puffing kettle. Vasily was minding the fire, and stirring 
the porridge now and then with a long spoon. His shadow, 
as he moved round, now stretched enormously upon the level 
ground, now crept up the stem of some old tree, now broke in 
pieces and melted away upon the irregular wall of projecting 
branches fantastically lighted from below. - The beetles were 
humming in the air, piercing for an instant the sphere of light 
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and then disappearing into the darkness. The crackling of the 
fire made the silence around seem absolute. 

‘* Just the time for telling ghost stories,” said Vulitch. 

“Why not for singing something?” said Masha Dudorov. 
“ Vatajko, Vulitch,” she proceeded, “ why shouldn’t you manage 
a chorus for us?” 

Some Russian songs were tried, but with little success. 
Vatajko and Vulitch were the only singers, and Botcharov sang 
out of tune on purpose to make fun. 

Vulitch was saving her voice, and sang second. She knew 
her turn was coming, and she wanted to sing to-day with all 
her soul and power. 

The southern element was strongly represented in the com- 
pany, and soon clamoured for a genuine Ukrainian song. 

Vulitch consented. 

“What shall I sing?” she asked Andrey, who was sitting 
next her. 

“The one which you'll feel most,” he answered, defer- 
entially. 

Vulitch gave a knowing nod. 

She took off her jacket, that it should not be in her way, 
and rose to take her place at some distance from the rest. 
For a moment she stood thoughtful, her face serious and 
almost stern, and then she began to sing. Her half-closed 
eyes were looking far away, and she seemed engrossed by the 
song. Yet she felt that Andrey’s eyes were riveted upon her, 
and that he was admiring and wondering. This excited and 
stimulated her, and gave to her song a peculiar charm for 
herself. It was one of those many records of the epoch when 
the Ukrainian Cossacks carried into the south-east the war of 
the cross against the Mahomedans,—a ballad about a young 
Cossack who left his home and his sweetheart, and went to the 
land of the infidels to liberate from chains and slavery his 
comrades pining in the Turkish prisons. 

Vulitch was not a professional singer, though she might 
have become one had she cared for it. Hers was a voice that 
could fill space. Within the four walls of a sitting-room it 
hurt the ear by excess of strength. She would have done 
much had she gone through a regular training. But no train- 
ing would have taught her to sing better than she sang the 
songs of her country. She was born in the bosom of the people, 
amidst the wide steppes out of which thegg broad and thrilling 
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melodies have grown. She sang them as only the natives can 
sing, and her voice was soft and tender under the sky vault, in 
the calmness of the night, as she sent forth wave on wave of 
melody across the sleeping steppes. 

She was not applauded or in any audible way encouraged 
by her audience. Only Masha whispered to Botcharov that she 
had never heard Annie sing so well as that day. Vasily 
frowned at the fire, leaning his cheek on his hand, and nodding 
his head now and then. Andrey had moved away a little to 
hear better, and to be quite alone. 

The girl did not see him, but she felt where he was. When 
she had finished her song, she turned towards him at once, her 
face flushed with artistic excitement, and with the consciousness 
of success. With a light bound she was by his side, and dropped 
upon the grass without giving him time to spread out anything 
for her. She looked exceedingly pretty in that charming dress 
for a girl, the national Ukrainian costume. Instead of a 
bodice she wore a loose white chemise, open at the throat, and 
richly embroidered in red and blue. A broad scarlet ribbon 
tied round her slender waist fell over a short dark-blue skirt. 
Her long brown tresses were plaited in with ribbon, and 
several rows of corals were fastened round her bare throat. 

“One would willingly go and fight the Turks,” Andrey said 
to her, ‘‘only to be sung about afterwards as you have sung 
to-night.” 

“You liked my song? Iam so glad. I sang it for you,” 
she whispered, “and it’s all about you. Iam sure you will 
succeed in breaking our friends’ chains, as my Cossack did.” 

“Tt will be your success too, Annie,” Andrey answered, 
“for you have as great a share in it as I.” 

‘“*No, we women can take no part in Cossack deeds, and 
we have no share in the Cossack’s glory,” she said, in a tone of 
regret. ‘‘We can only hold your horses, and bring you the 
sword and the rifle. But we are not going to grumble; we 
are glad enough to do even that,” she added cheerfully. 

Under the action of some inner fire, her eyes glistened 
more brightly, her cheeks glowed with intensity of life and joy. 
Ordinarily silent, she was all gaiety that night, animating every 
one with her frolicsome dare-devil spirit. 

The supper was very merry and very bad, because Vasily, 
most careful when there was no particular need for it, forgot to 
stir just at the critical moment, and allowed the porridge to get 
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burnt. Then Vulitch proposed they should all jump across 
the fire, as the peasant girls and lads are wont to do in the 
midsummer nights. She jumped herself with Andrey, with 
Vatajko, and Andrey again. Then she sang them “The 
Moon,” an Ukrainian love song, with such sweetness and 
melancholy that Vasily was on the point of bursting into tears. 
And when he implored her to sing it again, she burst forth 
with the merriest song she knew, brimful of the pure sparkling 
fun of the Ukrainians, which to the impassioned vehement 
merriment of the Great Russians is as the song of the skylark 
hovering in the morning sky to the cry of the sea-gull playing 
with the storm. 

She delighted in her power of swaying at will the feelings 
and emotions of others. She liked to see how Vasily’s face 
brightened on a sudden, how he made a gesture with his 
hands as if throwing something to the ground, and how his 
heavy shoulders moved as if he were on the point of jumping 
to his feet and dancing. 

But her own heart did not share in the gaiety she was 
rousing in the hearts of the others. It grew sadder and sadder 
as she went on with her merry song. At the end her strength 
failed her; a rising sob contracted her throat, and her last 
joyful note broke down pitiably. She had to make an effort to 
keep back her tears. 

She sat down at a distance, alone, and nothing could 
induce her to sing any more. She hardly spoke for the rest of 
the evening; her only wish was now, that the party should 
break up and she might be alone. 

Of all those present, Andrey was the only one to whom 
that broken note said something, nay, everything. He was 
already to some extent prepared for the revelation. The girl 
was too careless in keeping the secret which was burning in 
her heart. 

He could doubt no longer. She loved him. And he— 
what had he to give in exchange for this greatest of treasures 
—a woman’s soul? Mere gratitude and friendship, which she 
would not know what to do with. 

He tried to tell himself that he felt sorry for this discovery. 
But he knew he was not. There are men of exceptionally 
delicate nature, in whom an unhappy love produces a peculiar 
kindness and tenderness for women in general. Andrey was 
not of their number. Disappointed in hig love for Tania, he 
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Andrey looked at Zina attentively whilst she was speaking, 
but he hardly listened to what she said. Their plan was 
ruined, that was the only thing he realised clearly. 

*‘That’s the fruit of our procrastination!” he exclaimed 
reproachfully. 

He was so aggrieved that he did not think how unjust and 
cruel was his remark. 

“We might have fared much worse if we hadn’t been 
cautious,” Zina replied calmly. “If the gaolers had got wind 
of the thing beforehand through Zuckat, a trap would have 
been laid and all our people caught. Now we have only to 
begin the thing over again.” 

“For the third time, I suppose!” Andrey put in peevishly. 

‘No, for the fifth, We have tried and abandoned three 
different plans before we started this one.” 

“What will be our next move, then? Have we anything 
left us?” Andrey asked, trying to be calm. 

“Something will turn up, I hope. We must see... . 
Boris may suggest something. ... Our money is running 
short—that is the worst of it.” 

A long pause ensued, both keeping to their own thoughts. 

Zina broke the silence. 

‘*] am informed that the attorney has received from St 
Petersburg the order to push on Boris’s trial.” 

She had learned this from the wife of one of the officials 
connected with the prosecution. It was her habit to com- 
municate to Andrey all her news. 

‘What does it amount to?” Andrey inquired. 

“To nothing particular. They’ll have to undergo some 
new interrogations ; that is all.” 

‘Are the interrogations made in the precincts of the gaol, 
or are the prisoners moved elsewhere?” Andrey asked, an 
idea flashing into his mind. 

““The interrogations are made in the city,” Zina replied. 
“The examining commission thinks it derogatory to their dignity 
to go after their victims. The prisoners are brought under 
escort to the court where the commission holds its sittings.” 

‘‘What if we tried an attempt at rescue on the way?” 
Andrey asked, turning on the bench towards Zina. 

She looked astonished. 

“In the street of a big town? In open daylight? Are 
you in your senses?” 
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“I don’t positively propose such a plan. It’s only a 
suggestion which is worth thinking about at all events. Could 
you tell me how large the escort would be?” 

“They were escorted by four gendarmes last time.” 

“Only four! It isn’t so bad as one might have expected.” 

He began now to defend his plan more seriously, urging 
that the danger of attacking a police force by daylight in a 
public thoroughfare was not so great as seemed at first sight. 
If the attempt were actually made, the thing would be decided 
one way or another in half a minur.. A crowd would have no 
time to assemble. In all probability at the first shots strangers 
will run away to get out of the scuffle. Moreover, it would be 
easy to choose for the attack a place little frequented by the 
public. The prison stood upon the outskirts of the town, and 
the streets near it were almost empty at the busiest time of the 
day. 

‘‘But you forget one essential,” Zina interposed. “There 
is the escort. Four men must be tackled by at least four 
men on our side, admitting as you say the advantage to us of 
a surprise. With the three prisoners, there will be seven. 
Two additional carriages, with two additional coachmen, are 
necessary to carry them all off. Only think what a confusion 
it will be. . . .” 

“With a little energy on our part we could find money and 
men for it all the same,” Andrey said. 

“Possibly. But it will be a regular battle, and not a 
surprise. It isn’t what we are aiming at. What is the use of 
rescuing the prisoners, if we lose some of their rescuers in 
exchange ?” 

Andrey uttered a meditative “‘ Yes,” and moved restlessly in 
his place. His plan was too complicated ; there was no 
denying that. 

He did not insist upon it any longer, looking fixedly at the 
gravel beneath his feet. 

He tried in his mind to cut it down here and there; one 
carriage and one assailant might be struck off perhaps; .. . 
still it was too big a business. . . 

“ But what would you say,” Zina asked, with a sudden 
inspiration, “if the prisoners could be armed 2” 

‘That would be capital! But is it possible ?” 

‘‘] think it is.) ‘The warder passes them anything. Once 
before he let them have a bundle of saws and a bunch of keys. 
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He can contrive to pass in three small revolvers just as well. 
I'll inquire at all events.” 

“Yes, as soon as you can. It will simplify the whole 
thing enormously.” 

The next morning when they met again, Zina was able to 
tell Andrey, to his great delight, that the warder thought the 
thing was perfectly feasible. 

Thus amended the scheme became workable. At the 
meeting of the group it was accepted at once. It was resolved 
that, with the prisoners armed, two assailants would be sufficient, 
with two carriages, to carry them all off. Vasily was commis- 
sioned to buy a new horse and a new carriage, whilst Zina was 
to enter Into communication with the Dubravnik people for the 
two additional men, one as coachman and one to fight. 

But now a new turn of affairs compelled them to hasten 
their preparations, so as to be ready for almost immediate 
action. 

Zina was informed that the prisoners would be summoned 
to the interrogation within a fortnight, if not sooner. It was 
impossible to prepare in so short a time all that was necessary 
for the new attempt. Yet it was impossible to lose perhaps 
their last chance of trying a rescue. 

To cut short all difficulties, Andrey proposed that no 
new man should be engaged. Provided he had a decent 
animal to ride, he would undertake to rout the escort alone by 
a cavalry charge, if the prisoners joined attack from their 
side at the same moment. Boris and his two companions 
were all three resolute men. They would have the advantage 
of two, perhaps three, shots. If they succeeded in disabling 
one man of their escort,—which was not supposing too much, 
—the numerical advantage would be on their side. Four 
of them could rout the rest of the escort. Vasily’s part was 
to be the same. He had only to buy cabman’s clothes, and 
brighten up his carriage in order to make it presentable in 
daylight. The three prisoners could be carried off without 
much difficulty in one carriage. Being on horseback, Andrey 
would be able to take care of himself, and even to cover, if 
needful, Vasily’s retreat. 

The plan was a very risky one ; for, after all, the prisoners 
were prisoners. Andrey alone would be free to make the 
assault. Vasily could hardly be of much use, as he had to 
look after the carriage. But Andrey had an unshakable faith 
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in his plan, and he succeeded in imparting that faith to 
his companions. What recommended his proposal to all, 
was its simplicity and also its cheapness. The long delays 
had exhausted the funds obtained for the enterprise. Zina, 
who had extraordinary talent for finding money, succeeded in 
borrowing, through Botcharov, two hundred pounds from a 
Dubravnik gentleman, to be returned by the St Petersburg 
friends within three months. But this was all the money they 
could reckon upon for the present. 

The strictest economy was necessary. Andrey’s plan re- 
duced the additional expense to the acquisition of a horse and 
saddle, which was not much. 

“You needn’t get me a racehorse,” he said to Zina, who as 
cashier was more than anybody else open to arguments of this 
nature. ‘ A common beast will do very well to impede pursuers 
in cabs, if there should be any. But if there chances to bea 
horseman among them,—a cossack or cavalry man,—racer or 
no racer, it’s all over.” 

Andrey’s amended plan was finally accepted unanimously. 
A feverish activity succeeded the somnolent condition of 
expectation. In a few hours Vasily and Andrey had made 
the round of the second-rate horsedealers. ‘They found a 
tolerably good little mare from the steppes with small head 
and straight back. The owner guaranteed that the horse 
was well trained for the saddle. They returned in the 
afternoon with a saddle Vasily bought secondhand. They 
tried the horse carefully, and after hard bargaining brought 
their new purchase to the inn. The next few days Andrey 
spent on horseback getting to know his nag. It proved to 
be a high-spirited animal, of tolerable speed, and not very 
skittish. This last point was of great importance, as during 
the coming affray shots would certainly be exchanged. He 
had some trouble in accustoming his Rosinante, as he playfully 
called the mare, to the noise of firearms. When in a sccluded 
glade he fired off the first shot by the horse’s ear, she jumped 
under him as if she were mad. But at the second and third 
shots the mare behaved better. After a week’s practice, both 
rider and horse were quite ready for action. A shot between 
the ears made her shiver, but that was al!. The rest of the 
day Andrey spent studying the new field of action and the 
lines of retreat. 

Zina in the meantime was busily engaged instructing 
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the company of sentinels, watchmen, and _ errand-bearers. 
They were eight in number, and had by a series of skilful and 
delicate operations to bring together the assailants and the 
escort ut the right place and at the right moment. 

The time when the prisoners would be summoned to the 
hall was known only approximately. The choice of day and 
hour depended entirely on the attorney’s convenience. It 
was therefore necessary that all through the time that the 
summons was probable, everything should be in readiness for 
action at a moment’s notice. 

The signal to set the whole machine in motion had to be 
given from the prison itself. Before they were consigned to 
the escort of gendarmes the prisoners had to change their 
dresses, and were searched to the skin in the prison office. 
As soon as they were ordered downstairs, Klein, for whom it 
was most convenient, was to place a piece of blue paper in a 
corner of his window, which he could reach by standing upon 
his stool. 

Every day, from nine in the morning until three in the 
afternoon, when there was a sitting in the hall, this window was 
watched with an opera-glass from the row of houses opposite 
the prison. Two friends had taken a room there. When one 
was tired, the other took his place so as not to lose sight of 
the window for a moment. 

On the appearance of the signal in Klein’s window, one of 
the watchmen was to run downstairs into a public-house where 
Vatajko, who was the errand-bearer, would be sitting in 
company with one of the sentinels. The latter was to give 
notice to his companions, waiting in another public-house, that 
they should move to their posts; whilst Vatajko was to take 
the cab he had in readiness, and go at full speed to give the 
signal to Vasily at his inn. Here everything—men, horses, 
carriage—was kept in readiness for immediate departure. 

Taking into account the time occupied by changing dresses, 
searching, and going through the formalities usual before 
prisoners are handed over to an escort, Andrey and Vasily 
would have ample time to receive Vatajko’s message, and 
to reach the place where they had to wait, before the prisoners 
left the gaol. 

The journey from the prison to the hall ought to take about 
forty minutes. After crossing the prison square—an affair of 
two or three minutes--the escort would enter a lane, about a 
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quarter of a mile long, leading to a newly opened avenue, which 
crossed the suburbs a little to the east of the prison. It was 
wide, and not completely built up. Two rows of freshly- 
planted lime trees, which would not impede the movement of 
a carriage or a horse, ran on both sides of it. There was no 
police station the whole length of the avenue, and only a few 
shops towards the city end. The escort would be in this 
avenue for about twelve minutes. It was resolved that the 
attack should be made here. The spot chosen was some four 
or five minutes’ distance from the corner of the lane. A line 
of five sentinels, each one of them in sight of another, was 
to stretch from the prison square to the avenue, in order 
to communicate instantly by special signals everything of 
importance to the assailants, who were to keep out of sight 
till the decisive moment. 

Everything considered, it was thought better by far to 
make the attempt on the way to the hall. But if this should 
be impossible, from some impediment,—a detachment of 
soldiers or policemen, a funeral or wedding procession, or 
anything of the kind, passing along the street at the critical 
moment,—the attempt was to be postponed until the prisoners 
were returning to the gaol. In this case a change of front 
had to be executed. The attack was to be made at the 
same spot, for there was no better all along the route; but 
Andrey and Vasily would have to wait at another place. All 
the men of the staff—the sentinels and the rest—would move 
toward the hall to form a new line, in order to watch the 
rather uncertain route that the escort might take back to 
the prison, and to send the signals to Andrey. As some 
confusion might easily arise at this place, Zina was to be on 
the spot in person to keep everything in good order. 

The whole arrangement was complicated and delicate. All 
had to work with the smoothness and precision of clock- 
work. The slightest hitch or delay might ruin everything. 

To be sure that the whole machine worked well, on 
Sunday morning, when everything was ready, an actual rehearsal 
was gone through. The part of the escorted prisoners was 
played by Masha Dudorov and Botcharov, the latter carrying 
for fun a big coil of rope on his left shoulder, to make himself 
more like a gendarme with his shoulder-knots. In due time 
the two went solemnly from the prison square to the hall, 
and an hour after back again, the sentipels making their 
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signals as they passed, errand-bearers and assailants going 
through all their respective movements as at the real attempt. 

On the whole all went very well. The time and the 
distance were calculated correctly. The men knew their 
parts thoroughly. Some signals were changed, as they proved 
to be not sufficiently clear at a distance. 

It was high time that all should be ready. There was 
reason to expect that the prisoners would be summoned in 
the next week—either on Monday or Wednesday. As Monday 
passed quietly, and there was no sitting of the commission on 
Tuesday or Thursday, it was pretty certain that Wednesday 
would be the day. 

Vasily was up before six. He examined for the hundredth 
time every screw in the carriage, every nail in his horses’ 
shoes, every buckle in the harness. Everything was in perfect 
order, cleaned and greased as if for a parade. 

He gave an extra feed of oats to the horses, and rubbed 
them down with particular care. Then he went upstairs, 
washed his face, combed his hair, and brushed his clothes. 
When the clock struck eight he awakened Andrey, who 
was sleeping soundly, having been at work late on the previous 
evening. 

Vasily lighted the samovar for their tea, and was going to 
the stables to harness the horses, when the door opened 
and Zina entered. 

She had her market-basket in her hand, her grey shawl 
wrapped round her head, and falling over her shoulders. 

She may have dropped in by chance to suggest something 
new. Often things were thought of at the last moment. So 
at least Andrey said to himself, to remove his misgivings at the 
unexpected visit. But when the young woman took off the 
shawl, which covered her mouth and chin, and Andrey saw 
her pale agitated face, his heart sank within him. 

‘‘ Another misfortune!” he exclaimed. 

“No. But read that,” Zina said, handing him a telegram 
from St Petersburg, which he read at a glance. 

It was from Taras Kostrov, and was couched in the terms 
of an innocent commercial message. But its meaning was 
only too grave. ‘Taras, speaking evidently at the bidding of 
the committee, requested that their attempt should be post- 
poned for three days. 

It was evident that something very important, which 
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had to take place at St Petersburg the next day or the day 
after, would be frustrated in some way if the telegram about 
the Dubravnik attempt reached the police beforehand. 

Andrey, as well as Zina, had sufficient experience to know 
that such untoward coincidences were very possible. But 
they knew also—Andrey at all events knew—that as the matter 
stood now, to accede to such a request might mean sacrificing 
their scheme altogether. 

‘“How do you like that?” Andrey said sarcastically, 
passing the telegram to Vasily. 

For answer Vasily crumpled the telegram in his fist and 
threw it upon the table with a long whistle. 

“And I had greased the carriage and cleaned the horses 
so well for to-day!” flashed across his mind, amidst his deep 
regret. 

Andrey wanted to make short work of this new hindrance. 

“It’s too late for us to put it off,” he said. 

“Certainly not,” Zina answered. “Since it is not yet done, 
it can easily be postponed.” 

‘But this will mean giving it up altogether. It may be 
our last chance.” 

“ Perhaps,” Zina said. 

“Well,” retorted Andrey, growing obstinate; “I don’t 
think they have the right to ask such a thing; and if they do, 
we are fully justified in carrying out our plan to the end. It 
has been decided upon, mind that. We work at it for months, 
we are on the point of bringing it to a happy conclusion, 
and now, for the sake of some new scheme, perhaps a mere 
fancy project, we are asked to give up an affair in which the 
lives of three persons are involved! No, that is too much. 
Nothing will ever be done if our party adopts such tactics as 
this.” 

Zina fired up, as if these words were meant as an offence to 
her. 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Andrey!” she exclaimed. ‘“ They 
know very well how the matter stands with us. Do you 
suppose they are unable to weigh just as well as we can here 
what is risked by a delay? If they send us such a telegram, 
their affair must be more important than ours. You know 
yourself that we must give way.” 

These were her words. And the look in her large grey 
eyes said to him at the same time:—‘‘ Why do you torment 
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me to no purpose? Do you think I am less concerned in the 
matter than you? or that I have not had over and over 
again all these thoughts myself ?” 

Andrey bit his lips nervously, and did not insist any further. 

“ Are they ”—he meant the prisoners—“ forewarned that 
nothing will be done to-day ?” he asked. 

‘‘] had no time to do that,” Zina answered. ‘The telegram 
came yesterday night long after my meeting with the gaoler. 
They'll see nothing and nobody in the streets, and will easily 
guess that nothing can be done.” 

“No, this must not be. They will simply conclude that 
we have not had time to come to our posts, and will expect 
that the attempt will be made on their return. They must 
be forewarned at once. Perhaps they will be able so to 
manage as to necessitate a second examination.” 

‘¢That’s true; but how can we warn them now?” 

‘““Why should we not go to meet them in the street? 
Seeing me on foot with you, they will understand that we 
came simply to see them, and that nothing can be done to-day.” 

Zina was much pleased at the proposal. But she feared 
the men of the escort might notice Andrey’s face, and have 
some suspicions if they recognised him on another occasion on 
horseback in another dress. 

**Confound these precautions!” Andrey exclaimed. ‘ ‘They 
will not remember my face more than any of the hundreds of 
people they will meet on the way.” 

Vasily sided with Andrey, as he usually did, and Zina 
yielded. ‘They left at once. 

When they had gone a few hundred steps from the inn 
they saw a cab coming toward them at full speed. Vatajko’s 
hairy face peeped from behind the shoulder of the driver, 
to whom he was saying something. 

** Hallo! stop!” Andrey shouted. 

Vatajko jumped from the cab. He was bringing the 
message that in Klein’s window the signal had appeared. 
The prisoners were summoned to the court. The sentinels 
were all at their posts. 

* Run back and dismiss them,” Zina said. ‘“ They mustn't 
be seen in the street. There’s nothing to be done to-day.” 

Seeing his troubled face, she added, “ It’s nothing particular ; 
only a delay of three days.” 

Vatajko hastened back to fulfil his new mission. Zina and 
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Andrey went to the avenue, where they expected to meet the 
prisoners. 

It was a cold autumnal morning, such as a sudden north 
wind brings over the warm damp country. A fine cold 
rain began to fall, cutting face and hands with its oblique 
drops. As they walked on the rain increased, making the 
passengers in the streets run plunging their shivering necks 
into their coat collars. Zina opened her umbrella. Andrey 
had none, as he belonged for the time being to a class 
which is not much in the habit of umbrella carrying. But 
he did not mind the inclemency of the skies. 

“What beautiful weather,” he observed, with a sigh, 
pointing to the street. 

Zina smiled, and nodded assent. 

It was splendid weather for an affair like theirs, and it was 
a pity to lose such an opportunity. Even the most frequented 
thoroughfares were almost empty. 

When they turned into the lime-tree avenuc, whose whole 
length they could see from end to end, both started. 

“There they are!” they said together, in a subdued voice 
without moving their heads. 

Through the veil of the thick rain they saw their friends 
advancing up the middle of the street. ‘wo gendarmes 
marched in front, two in the rear. The three prisoners were 
in the middle. Soon they could be seen clearly, and could 
see their friends in their turn. 

Of the three Boris alone looked strong and healthy. He 
marched in the middle, his long chestnut beard flying in the 
wind. His face expressed the pleasure he felt at the un- 
expected meeting, without a shade of concern as to its 
significance. Levshin and Klein were pale, perhaps from 
ill-health, perhaps from emotion. 

The two groups of friends advanced towards cach other, 
all maintaining the appearance of complete indifference. ‘The 
nearer they came, the more urgent it was to suppress every 
sign of caring for, or even so much as noticing, each other. 
Yet they saw and felt each other without looking. 

Zina slackened her pace. They advanced now as slowly as 
possible, but the distance between the two groups diminished 
with extreme rapidity. To prolong for a few moments the 
intense pleasure and the intense pain of this mute interview, 
Zina stepped beneath the porch of a house, as if seeking 
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protection from the rain. Here a very ingenious idea crossed 
her mind, which she immediately put into execution. 

Raising her umbrella handle above her head, she glanced 
at Boris, and began to knock at the door of the house 
with the air of a mistress who knows she is expected and 
does not wish to ring. 

Andrey was somewhat surprised that Zina should knock at 
the door of a strange house, but he at once guessed that 
there must be something behind it. In fact, Zina was tele- 
graphing to her husband a message in the prison knock 
alphabet, in which each letter is represented by a small number 
of differently modulated knocks. Both Zina and Boris had 
spent several years of their youth in prison, and could read 
the knock language by sight as well as by the ear, just as 
experienced officials can read a telegram as it is tapped out 
by the receiving apparatus. 

The words Zina communicated to Boris were: ‘“‘ Get another 
examination.” She knocked out her message so quickly, that 
she finished before the prisoners had aan A slight, hardly 
perceptible nod of Boris told her that he understood, and 
would act accordingly. 

At this moment the door at which Zina was knocking 
opened, and a housemaid appeared to inquire what the lady 
wanted. 

Zina asked whether Colonel Ivan Petrovitch Krutikoff— 
the first name that came into her head—was at home. Being 
told that this was the Protopop Sakharov’s house, and no 
Colonel Krutikoff was known in the place, Zina apologised for 
her mistake and went off. 

The prisoners were already at a distance. 

Zina and Andrey returned to their quarters in the best 
spirits. They were sure now that the delay would have no 
evil consequences. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FIGHT. 


ETTERS were exchanged between Boris and Zina the 

same evening. Zina explained to the prisoners the 

cause and the extent of the delay. Boris informed 

his friends that he had acted in accordance with the hint 

given him; a new examination was sure to take place at the 

next sitting of the commission. This would be on Saturday, 
as there was no sitting earlier. 

On the Friday the affair which caused the delay came off 
in St Petersburg, and Andrey and Vasily both congratulated 
themselves that they had followed Zina’s advice. Nevertheless, 
as he said good-bye at their last interview, Andrey warned her : 

“If you have to-night another telegram like the last, don’t 
bring it to our place to-morrow. We'll on no account stop 
now, and it will only disturb our peace of mind to no 
purpose.” 

“You needn’t be afraid of that,” Zina answered ; “ such 
things don’t happen every other day.” 

They sat once again—for the last time—upon the same 
bench, where three weeks before Andrey learned the failure 
of the old plan of escape, and where they laid the basis 
of the new one. 

They thought, but did not speak of the morrow. ‘There 
was nothing to say; all was settled, and nothing could be 
altered. They had provided all that they could, and taken 
all measures which the most careful consideration suggested. 
Now the course of events was out of their control. ‘lhe 
issue depended upon a hundred accidents, which they must be 
prepared to meet boldly and skilfully, but which they could 
neither estimate nor foresee. 

Zina looked at her watch. 

“It’s time for me to go home,” she said, rising. 

“Good-bye,” Andrey said, shaking hurriedly both the hands 
she stretched out to him. : 
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They took leave of each other in their simple undemonstra- 
tive way, as they were wont to do every day. They might be 
watched by somebody, and they avoided instinctively anything 
unusual in their manner for fear of raising suspicion. Too 
much was at stake in to-morrow’s affair for them to omit 
the slightest precaution. 

Next morning, from nine onwards, Vasily, attired in his 
cabman’s dress, sat outside the gate of the inn, watching 
anxiously the corner of the street. 

At half-past ten Vatajko’s cab turned the corner and drove 
by the inn without stopping. The young man held in his 
hand a white pocket handkerchief—the signal. He even 
waved it slightly in the air, the better to emphasise his errand. 

This was quite superfluous ; but Vatajko was excited, and 
too young to appreciate the excessive sobriety which an old 
conspirator would have maintained under similar circumstances. 

Vasily rushed upstairs to inform Andrey, and met him on 
the stairs. He had seen the signal from the window, and 
ae te composedly into the courtyard, fully equipped for 
the day. 

His horse was already saddled, eating at the manger. He 
put the bit into its mouth and tightened the girths. Vasily 
had in the meantime turned the carriage toward the gates, 
and, mounting the box, drove rapidly away. With one bound 
Andrey leapt into the saddle, and followed close behind the 
carriage. 

When outside the gate they gave each other a hasty nod 
of farewcll, without so much as exchanging a glance. ‘They 
knew not whether they would ever meet again. But each was 
at this moment absorbed in the business he had in hand. 
They went in different directions, as they had to stand at 
different points before joining in the common action. 

In ten minutes Andrey reached a little out-of-the-way 
square, formerly a market-place, a short distance from the 
city end of the fateful avenue. Vatajko, appointed his special 
sentinel, was already there. He had just dismissed the cab 
in which he came, and had plunged into a narrow crooked 
lane connecting the square and the avenue. Standing in the 
middle of the lane, Vatajko could see and be seen from both 
ends of it, and thus transmit all signals from the avenue to 
Andrey. 

Passing the mouth of the lane, Andrey saw his sentinel 
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at his post, signalling to him that the prisoners were not yet 
out of the prison gates. Vasily, whom Andrey could not 
see, was already at his post at the opposite end of the lane, 
receiving signals from the line of sentinels that stretched up to 
the prison square. 

Andrey dismounted, and led his horse by the bridle round 
the place as if to give it an airing. A horseman motionless 
in the middle of a square, would have been a sight so unusual 
as to attract attention. He was dressed in a short national 
armiak, under the skirt of which his arms could be easily 
hidden. Passing the lane leading to the avenue, he saw 
Vatajko at his post. His felt hat was on his head; this 
meant that the prisoners were still within the walls of the 
gaol. But at this very moment Vatajko took off his hat, 
and stood uncovered, picking a straw off it. Andrey’s heart 
gave a bound; the prisoners had come out of the gaol; they 
were approaching. 

He did not mount, however, his horse. Holding it by 
the bridle, he quietly went on his way: he had another most 
important signal to receive. 

The prisoners were to be armed with short revolvers, 
which the gaoler had undertaken to convey to them. As 
prisoners before leaving the gaol are closely searched, it 
was a difficult matter to arm them. The gaoler who was 
helping in the escape proposed putting their weapons in 
the pockets of their overcoats, which he would throw over 
their shoulders in the hall when all formalities were over. 

Everything depended upon the success of this ruse. The 
prisoners, on passing the first of the sentinels, were to make a 
sign to say whether they had the arms. This would decide 
whether the rescue could be attempted that day at all. 

Vatajko, who until then had been playing the part of a loiterer 
looking at the pictures in a stationer’s windows, abandoned all 
attempts at keeping up appearances. He stood, his legs apart, 
in the middle of the lane, watching with breathless attention 
Vasily’s movements. When the desired signal was given, he 
turned round, and ran to communicate the good news to Andrey. 

His work as sentinel was over. ‘There was no longer 
any signal for him to watch for, because Vasily had rapidly 
moved forward so as to be at the place of the coming fight. 
He had to get to his place beforehand, in order that the escort 
might see him there. > 
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Andrey, on the contrary, was bound to keep moving 
all the time. He had to arrange so as to meet the escort 
at the right place. It was too early for him to appear as yet 
upon the avenue; he had to wait some five or six minutes 
longer. He made the round of his small square once again, 
still leading his horse by the bridle, and trying to keep at 
his ordinary pace. 

Vatajko walked by his side upon the pavement. 

‘Don’t move far from the mouth of the lane,”—Andrey 
was repeating to him his last instructions,—‘and don’t be 
excited. If nothing happens, you'll hasten to tell Zina. You 
remember the place where she'll be waiting? The boulevard, 
third bench from the entrance.” 

‘Yes; I remember very well ” 

This referred to the possibility of the affair being postponed 
until the return journey to the gaol. But Andrey sincerely 
hoped there would be no necessity for such an undesirable 
delay. 

“ Now it’s time!” he exclaimed. 

He jumped lightly into the saddle, Vatajko holding the 
horse’s head for him. 

“Farewell,” the boy said, “the day depends on you.” 

‘And on my Rosinante,” Andrey said, smiling, patting 
the horse’s neck. 

With a friendly nod, he rode at a trot into the lane where 
Vatajko had been standing. 

When he turned the corner of the avenue he checked 
his horse, and looked before him. The street was all safe. 
His eyes, as if by magnetic attraction, were drawn to a 
small column, which at the great distance seemed motionless, 
though it was advancing at a regular military pace. 

“There they are, and no mistake!” Andrey said to himself. 
‘Whatever happens, the day will not pass in vain.” 

With his longsighted eyes he could make out each of 
the three prisoners, and he noticed that Boris wore a short 
jacket, without his overcoat. He was probably unarmed. 
That was a pity. But Levshin and Klein were all mght 
They would be enough. The prisoners evidently thouglit so, 
since they gave the signal that they were armed. 

On the left side of the street Andrey saw Vasily’s carnage, 
and upon the box Vasily himself. Of him he could only 
see the broad indolently-curved back, in the blue cabman’s 
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coat, and the glistening hat. His pose was exactly that of an 
overworked cabman, waiting indifferently for a passenger. 

There was no other vehicle in the street. It was the 
duty of the sentinels, now relieved from their posts, to prevent 
any cab stopping in the street, lest it should be requisitioned 
by the gendarmes for the pursuit. The sentinels had to take 
off every cab to some distant place, and then to repair to 
the boulevard, where Zina was sitting, and wait further instruc- 
tions from her. 

The two parties advanced slowly towards each other, 
Andrey keeping his horse always at a walk. The avenue 
was not crowded; only a few passers-by were seen here and 
there. But the street was living its merry life in the bright 
morning sun. A stout woman, in an apron fastened very 
high under the breast, pushed along a coster’s barrow, filling 
the air with shrill praises of her wares. ‘T'wo dirty boys, 
with their mouths open, looked in ecstatical admiration at her 
tempting treasures, wondering why the grown-up people, who 
can do everything they choose, passed by so carelessly. ‘The 
windows of the houses were open. Merry faces were peeping 
out enjoying the fine weather. Loud talk and laughter was 
heard from one balcony. 

To Andrey with just so much knowledge of the future as 
he possessed, there was something strange and wonderful in this 
innocent carelessness of the street, which in a few moments was 
to be the scene of a fierce struggle of tumult and bloodshed. 

The fight had to take place some twenty yards behind 
Vasily’s carriage, so as not to impede the flight. At the 
moment when the prisoners fired, Andrey was to be already in 
the rear of the escort. He was to turn suddenly round at the 
first shot, charging the escort whilst they were engaged in 
the scuffle with their prisoners. He therefore regulated his 
movements so as to pass the escort when they were near 
Vasily’s carriage. With a slight pressure of his leg he directed 
his docile horse into the space between the carriage and the 
escort. He did not look at the prisoners, nor did the prisoners 
look at him, but they were watching each other anxiously. 
Levshin was the nearest to him. Andrey felt almost physically 
his eager inquiring look, and he gave an imperceptible nod 
of encouragement. It was merely a kind of welcome, by 
which he meant nothing particular. But the excited prisoner 
took it probably for a signal. In one ,fiash Andrey saw 
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him draw a revolver from his pocket, and point it at the 
gendarme walking behind him. Then a shot, and a fierce 
imprecation sounding from the midst of a cloud of smoke 
which for an instant prevented Andrey from seeing anything 
further. 

The affair had begun. Wheeling the horse round, Andrey 
drew his revolver and waited, his finger on the trigger. Through 
the dispersing smoke he saw the gendarme, who was not hurt, 
throw himself upon his assailant, and catch him by the throat. 
The next moment Andrey’s revolver was smoking in his hand, 
and the gendarme had fallen to the ground. A scene of unde- 
scribable confusion ensued. 

The gendarmes’ shouts, the women’s screams, the shrieks 
of the passers-by running away in all directions, the clash 
together of the hurriedly closed windows, mingled with the 
noise of the quick random shots. 

Seeing the action taking place too near his carriage, Vasily 
moved forward, stopping at a distance of some thirty yards. 
With his reins in one hand, his revolver in the other, he 
watched the fight and the street, turning fiercely his head 
right and left, his small eyes glistening like those of a wild 
boar. lLevshin, freed from his foe, ran towards the carriage 
and jumped into it unmolested. Klein was about to follow 
his example. But the sergeant, a tall strong fellow, who 
brought up the rear, had time to seize his hand and snatch 
his revolver from him. Andrey rushed to his help. The 
sergeant fired at him but missed, pulled to and fro by 
Klein, whom he still held in his grip. In a minute Andrey 
was upon him, and putting his horse on its haunches threatened 
to trample the sergeant down. 

Compelled to protect himself against the horse’s hoofs, 
the sergeant loosed his hold on Klein, who twisted himself out 
of his hands and ran towards the carriage. The sergeant 
jumped on to the right, with the object of turning Andrey’s 
horse round and recapturing his prisoner. But, quick as 
thought, Andrey pushed his horse between them. 

“You're in too much of a hurry, my friend!” he cried, 
levelling his revolver. 

Two shots were fired at one moment. Andrey hit the 
sergeant in the arm, which fell powerless, dropping the revolver. 
The sergeant’s bullet pierced the skirt of Andrey’s armiak, 
without hurting him ; but it struck Vasily’s horse, which made a 
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bound, and at once ran away, in spite of all Vasily’s efforts. 
Two of the prisoners were safe. Boris was left behind. 
But two men of the escort were no longer able to fight. 
There were now two against two. Boris could be carried 
off on the croup of the horse. 

“One more effort and the day is ours!” Andrey said, 
jubilantly to himself, preparing for a new charge. 

Boris was some twenty yards off, struggling vigorously with 
two gendarmes trying to bind him with the ropes of their 
shoulder-knots. He had run away from them, as he was 
unarmed, with the view of escaping by himself in the tumult, 
if he was unable to reach Vasily’s carriage. But he was 
seized, and was now in a very evil plight. 

* Hold out, friend!” Andrey shouted to him, “I'll be 
with you in a minute.” 

He rushed to Boris’s assistance. But here he made a grave 
mistake. Andrey was a good shot, and it was for him to make 
the best use of this. But when he saw a red-whiskered gendarme 
putting a slip-knot on Boris’s elbow, he forgot everything, and 
giving spur to his horse he flew upon them. The sergeant, 
who was wounded but not disabled, ran to join his comrades. 
Andrey charged him full tilt, carrying as it were upon his 
horse’s breast the sergeant’s bulky body, which struck like a 
living battering-ram the red-whiskered gendarme. ‘The man 
fell to the ground, but Boris was dragged down with him; 
and the horse, following the impulse of the first rush, carried 
its rider some distance behind the field of the fight. 

Thus a few priceless moments were wasted, and the chances 
were turning rapidly against Andrey. When he pulled the 
horse round, he saw Boris standing motionless between the 
two gendarmes. He struggled no more; his face was 
distorted with anger, and his eyes were fixed on something 
threatening from a distance. 

“Save yourself! the police!” Andrey heard him shout, 
in a voice which he would never forget as long as he lived. 

He looked back, and an imprecation of despair escaped 
him. Two policemen, attracted by the noise of the shots, were 
running along the avenue. A third had just emerged upon 
the street a little farther off. 

Boris was lost! .. . 

But they were far away yet; one more attempt could 
be made. With rage and despair struggling in his breast, 
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Andrey rushed with clenched teeth upon the bullets of the 
gendarmes, with the mad hope of killing all three before 
the police reached the place. But he was in too great a 
hurry. He fired almost without taking aim, careless of the 
thought that he might as likely as not hit Boris himself. 
What harm if he did kill him? Better to be shot by a friend 
than to be strangled by the hangman! Andrey’s four bullets 
missed most shamefully, whilst one of the gendarmes hit 
him in the leg. He threw furiously to the ground his empty 
revolver, and seized a second one he had in reserve. 

“Fly! the deuce! they'll catch you!” the voice of Boris 
rang out from the smoke, more imperatively than before. 

‘he two policemen were upon Andrey. One of them 
seized him by the skirt of his coat to drag him from the horse. 
Andrey turned right round in the saddle, and dealt the man 
a blow with his heavy revolver on the head that sent him rolling 
on the ground. But there was no longer any hope; the 
day was lost. He set spurs to his horse, gathering up the 
bridle that it might not be seized by any one, and in no time 
he was out of the affray. Some parting bullets whistled 
round his ears. He heard behind him the frantic shouts of 
the gendarmes. 

But woe to the man who should have tried to stop him 
at this moment! Fortunately nobody did try. His mare, 
which seemed to be as anxious as he was to get out of the 
unpleasant place, carried him off at a speed that did honour to 
her devotion. In half a minute he was at the end of the 
avenue, the open fields lying before him. But he did not 
choose to gallop that way. ‘l'urning to the left, he plunged 
into a labyrinth of small streets of the old working-class 
suburb. Slackening his speed to a trot, Andrey turned several 
times to the right and to the left, so as to confuse his pursuers 
when they inquired after the direction he had taken. Finally, 
he chose a narrow dark passage, in which only two small 
children were to be seen, and came out through it upon an 
open road. Here once again he put his horse to full speed, 
flying like an arrow over the soft unpaved ground. 

At the south-eastern gate he saw a policeman on duty 
looking at him as he passed. 

Andrey turned into the street that led into the town, 
knowing that the policeman would report this when questioned. 
A few blocks on he turned once more to the right, and 
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emerged again upon the open space, resuming his former 
route. 

When he saw the wooden crosses of the ancient cemetery 
he checked his horse. This was the end of his journey. 
There was no need to go farther ; he was now at the opposite 
end of the town, three miles away from the place of the 
encounter. The police would spend two hours at least in 
tracing him. He was practically out of danger, but there was 
no need to lose time. 

Looking round to ascertain that nobody saw him, Andrey 
dismounted, and, leading his horse behind him, got down into 
the deep ditch of the old cemetery. 

Here for the first time he thought about his wound. It 
was nothing, a mere scratch, which did not impede his move- 
ments. But the blood oozing from it must be stopped, lest it 
should serve as a guide to his pursuers. He improvised a 
bandage. This done, he unfastened a small sack that was 
behind his saddle. It contained a long military overcoat 
of light grey linen stuff, such as poor retired officers wear, 
and a military hat. Andrey put his own hat in the pocket 
and donned his new coat, which gave him an altogether 
different appearance. The horse had to be left behind, to 
become the meagre trophy of the police. In its quality of 
irresponsible creature, it ran no risk of 1l-treatment for its 
participation in a political crime. The idea of leaving on the 
animal a note to this effect crossed Andrey’s mind as he 
unsaddled and unbridled it. 

But he was in no mood for joking. Now that the excite- 
ment of the personal danger was over, the poorness of their 
success appeared in full to his mind. 

“What a disappointment! what a fearful blow to Zina!” 
he repeatedly bitterly to himself. 

He left the cemetery, and, sad and heavy at heart, entered 
the town, directing his steps to the new refuge prepared for 
them by Vasily. 


CHAPTER VI. 


VASILY GETS INTO TROUBLE. 


city. Quite a fortnight before Vasily had engaged a 

room in a lodging-house. It was necessary that the 
landlady, if asked to give information about her lodgers, should 
say that Onesime Pavluk—Vasily’s new name—had lived in 
her house many days before the affair of the lime-tree avenue. 
To say the truth, Vasily had another personal object in securing 
a new lodging beforehand,—he wanted a place where he could 
bestow as much of their property as could easily be removed. 
Unless this were done everything would be lost at the inn, 
which they of course had to abandon immediately after the 
attempt. But of these personal considerations Vasily kept 
the secret to himself, so as not to give his improvident comrades 
another pretext for chaffing him. 

As Vasily was disengaged in the evenings, and did not 
mind the trouble of taking a run of a few miles, he contrived to 
live nominally in two places at once. Every evening at dusk 
he appeared at his new lodgings, a parcel of his belongings 
under his arm, saying that he had just come from his day’s 
work. About midnight, when all the house was asleep, he 
went back, after having disordered his bed so as to make the 
landlady believe that he slept there and left early in the 
morning. 

Vasily persuaded Andrey to make his appearance at the 
lodgings a few days before the attempt, so as to make their 
new place quite safe. He introduced his friend to the landlady 
as his lodger to whom he had underlet one-half of his room with 
board. Andrey was said to be a clerk by profession, having 
often pressing work to do at home. Thus after the attempt 
Andrey was able to stop all day long in the house without 
exciting suspicion, It would be dangerous for him to appear 
in the street during these first days. The town was all upside 
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down. The gendarmes seemed to be more anxious to lay 
hold on him than even to recapture the two escaped prisoners, 
against whom they had no personal grudge. A detailed and 
very accurate description of figure, face, hair, eyes, and so on, 
was given to hundreds of spies and policemen, who were on 
the look-out for him everywhere. Andrey’s real name had, 
moreover, transpired somehow, probably in consequence of 
some indiscretion of those who knew it. This of course 
only increased the zest of his pursuers. He had many old 
accounts unsettled with the police, which were now recalled to 
their memory. 

Vasily’s position was a much better one. Though the 
order to apprehend the coachman was as peremptory, the 
spies and agents did not know in this case whom to seck. 
Andrey had engrossed so much of the gendarmes’ attention 
that they had not noticed the face of his companion. ‘The 
description the excited gendarmes gave of Vasily were in 
conflict with those of the ostlers and waiters of the inn where 
his carriage was found; so much so, that the police came 
to the conclusion that the man who attended to the horses 
in the inn, and the man who drove the carriage at the 
attempt, were probably two different persons. 

Vasily at all events considered himself as safe in Dubravnik 
now as he was before. He appeared freely in the streets. 
He did all the errands, purchased the food, brought Andrey 
newspapers and the news of their friends, which he received 
through Vulitch, whom he met now evcry two days in the 
public gardens. He did all he could to distract his friend, 
and to dispel the despondency which he saw clearly gnawed 
at Andrey’s heart, though he said little about it. 

In fact, the week Andrey spent in this new hiding-place 
after the attempt was one of the saddest in his life. That two 
of the prisoners had been torn out of the enemy’s hands 
seemed not to console him in the least for the loss of Boris. 
Levshin and Klein were friends for whose sake he would 
not have hesitated one moment to strike a blow and risk 
his life. Had these two been the only ones concerned, he 
would have been the happiest of men. But now he could not 
bring himself to look upon the attempt otherwise than as a 
failure. The loss of Boris spoilt everything. 

It was not exactly pity for Boris which tormented him 
most. At this moment Andrey did not q@well much upon 
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the fate awaiting Boris. What made his heart ache was rather 
self-pity not to have Boris there and then, and pity for 
Zina, mingled with a kind of shame that he had disappointed 
her expectations and inflicted such pain on her. But fora 
few blunders of his the day would have ended so differently. 
Boris would be with Zina, and, the quarantine over, he would 
have been with them too. The picture was so enchanting, so 
vivid, and had been so nearly within his grasp, that now he 
wanted to shriek with pain and anger at the thought that it was 
an empty dream, a cruel play of the imagination. 

He did not for one moment admit that Boris should be 
given up altogether. A new attempt must be made. A fresh 
charge would be brought against Boris—that of attempting 
escape. ‘The authorities would try to find out how the plot 
was contrived. This would cause no end of delay, which must 
be made use of for a rescue. Andrey planned one or two in 
his imagination. But these were vague far-off dreams,—castles 
in the air rather than actual projects. The recent events were, 
on the contrary, burning in his memory. Why did he give 
that foolish nod to Levshin, which made him fire at the wrong 
moment without allowing Klein time to get ready? Why had 
he lost his head when he saw Boris struggling with the two 
gendarmes? Had he but regulated the speed of his horse 
better, or even charged in an oblique direction, he would have 
trampled down one of the gendarmes, instead of throwing Boris 
to the ground. Andrey invented hundreds of combinations, all 
better than those he actually had made, and that would have 
undoubtedly led to another issue. The idea that each of these 
second thoughts might have turned out ill in its own way, 
escaped his mind altogether. He saw only one side of his 
fancies. Success appeared to him so easy, simple, natural, that 
the harsh reality upon which he fell back after these day-dreams 
seemed something monstrous and incredible. 

In the solitude of his temporary seclusion, Andrey’s dark 
mood only grew worse instead of better as the days went by. 
Vasily was much pained to see this. He made some clumsy 
efforts at cheering Andrey. But he was shy and irresolute, 
little accustomed to influence others, disbelieving his powers 
of persuasion, and fearing that he might hurt Andrey’s feelings 
instead of doing him any good. 

He wisely resolved that the best course to follow was to 
let Andrey aloneg He would become himself again when 
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he was able once more to mix freely with his friends and 
take part in the common work. It would not be long to 
wait. ‘The paroxysm of police activity had already consider- 
ably subsided; finding nobody, they came to the conclusion 
that all those connected with the attempt had already left 
the town. It was time for Andrey to relax his quarantine ; 
he would no longer run much nsk by appearing in the 
streets. 

All this Vasily communicated to Andrey, who agreed 
with him in an absent sort of way, but seemed in no hurry to 
profit by what he said. 

*‘There’s an illumination and fireworks in the town to-day,” 
Vasily added. ‘“ Vulitch wants to go to see them, and she 
said she would call to take you with her.” 

Andrey only shrugged his shoulders. He said he was not 
interested in the least in the illumination or the fireworks. 

“‘T'll keep watch over the room. But there’s no reason 
why you should deny yourself this innocent pleasure,” he 
added. ‘Go, and you shall tell me what I have lost by 
staying at home.” 

This was not what Vasily wanted. 

“JT can’t go with Vulitch,” he replied, “for I have an 
appointment with Zina to-night.” 

He left at once, though he knew that he would get to the 
place of meeting a good hour before the time. The girl was to 
come soon, and he thought he had better go and leave them 
alone. He hoped that she would be better able than himself 
to dispel Andrey’s gloomy state of mind. 

Vasily’s kindness and modesty were indeed the best 
advisers. In fits of moral sickness, such as that under which 
Andrey was prostrated, a woman’s friendship is the best of 
physicians. For a man will never show to another man 
the heart-wounds that he will confess to a woman. 

After the discovery he had made at the picnic, Andrey 
did not seek Annie’s company, but he did nothing to avoid 
her. ‘They had something more serious to think about, both 
of them, than their hearts’ troubles, and the girl would have 
felt offended had he acted otherwise. They saw each other 
frequently, and became very intimate. 

When the girl came, and had told the news of the day, 
Andrey was the first to lead the conversation to personal 
grounds. ’ 
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‘You see, Annie,” he said, “you were mistaken the other 
night in predicting for me a success.” 

He alluded to the words she said at the Dudarovs’ 
picnic in the wood. 

‘*] wasn’t mistaken as to one part of it, at all events,” the 
girl observed discreetly. ‘But how is your wound? Vasily 
said it was nothing, but you look very ill.” 

Andrey, with a wave of the hand, assured her that the 
wound was not worth speaking of. He would be as blithe as 
a lark with a dozen wounds like this one, if the affair had 
ended as it ought. 

He spoke of what was troubling him in a strain in which 
he never spoke to Vasily. He made a clean breast of his 
tardy regrets and bitter self-accusations. 

The girl’s warm and vehement protests did not change his 
opinion. But he was pleased, nevertheless, that she should 
think as she did, although she was wrong. 

“ Are our fugitives still at your house?” he asked. 

“No, they left Dubravnik last night for Odessa. ‘The 
town has already settled down again. There’s nothing excep- 
tional in the streets. You needn’t stop any longer always in 
your room, it might look suspicious.” 

She asked him to accompany her to the illuminations, 
and to her delight Andrey consented. 

“TI have quite forgotten to give you Zina’s message, to 
bring which I came,” Vulitch said, taking Andrey’s arm when 
they were inthe street. ‘Your St Petersburg friends write that 
a girl of your acquaintance has been proposed by George as a 
new member. George asks whether Zina and you will vouch 
for her.” 

“What's the girl’s name?” Andrey asked, a sudden flush 
rising to his face. 

He knew only too well who that girl was. There was only 
one girl with whom they all three were acquainted, and whom 
George was very likely indeed to propose. 

“'Tania Repina,” Vulitch answered, looking at him sus- 
piciously. 

“Ah, Repina! and it’s George who proposes her?” 
Andrey said, more and more confused. 

The girl’s hand resting upon his arm quivered, and then 
grew stiff as if it were benumbed. 

“Who is this Tania Repina?” she asked, in a stifled voice. 
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“A friend of ours ; the daughter of Repin the barrister,” 
Andrey answered, looking straight in front of him.. 

The small hand tightened on his arm nervously, and the 
girl slowly drew herself away as if to examine him better. 

“A friend, you say?” 

““Of course, a friend,” Andrey answered, meeting the girl’s 
glance for a moment. 

Annie’s face darkened. Her glistening eyes assumed an 
expression of hostility, almost of hatred. 

‘It’s not true, you love her!” she almost cried, throwing 
his arm away from her. 

Andrey turned to her angrily. What right, he thought, 
has this girl to pry into the secrets he had never disclosed 
to any one? For a moment their looks crossed like two 
glittering swords in a duel. But Andrey, from whom the first 
thrust had to come, turned his head away. 

They went a few steps in silence. When he looked at her 
again, his face was no longer angry, but sad. 

‘Well, . . . yes, I love her,” he said. ‘“ Are you satisfied 
now ?” 

“‘And she, she loves you?” the girl whispered, bending 
her head. 

‘“‘ No, she does not love me, if you wish to know.” 

The girl bent her head still lower, and began to remove 
with the point of her umbrella something from the varnished 
toe of her shoe. 

‘“* But why?” she asked, drawing herself up. 

There was such naive self-betraying wonder in her tone, 
that Andrey siniled. 

“That can hardly be interesting to you,” he said softly. 
“ But there is one thing I wish you to know and remember, 
Annie,” he went on; ‘it is that I haven’t said what I have told 
you to a living soul.” 

‘**Not even to her?” 

“She is the last person to whom I would say it... . 
But let's speak about it no more. You got me out not for cross- 
examination, but for recreation, and you must keep to that.” 

“Oh, I will,” the girl exclaimed, joyfully, taking his arm 
again, and raising to him her smiling face. “I wish I 
could ” she added, lowering her voice. 

“Vou'll tell Zina that I give my vote for the admission,” 
Andrey concluded, in a business-like tone. , 
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They were scarcely out of sight when Vasily returned home. 
He felt exceedingly pleased to find that Andrey was out. ‘The 
visit to the illuminations was suggested by himself, and he was 
sure that it would do Andrey much good; Vulitch was just the 
pleasant companion to cheer him up. This Vasily said to 
himself with inward satisfaction, not quite free from a touch of 
envy. He realised so vividly the pleasure he would have him- 
self felt in Andrey’s place ! 

Clumsy and rough in appearance as he was, Vasily was yet 
very tender hearted. He had fallen in love a number of times, 
but he seemed to have a singular preference for the hopeless 
and silent sort of love, setting his heart always upon the wrong 
persons—women with whom he had not the slightest chance of 
success. It was by her cold inaccessibility that Lena had 
fascinated him. He was still faithful to her in his inmost 
heart. But of late he seemed to have discovered somehow, 
that he might love Vulitch quite as hopelessly as he loved 
Lena. He was not yet in love with the girl, but he had begun 
to indulge in dreaming about her, and in paying her certain 
little attentions which she never noticed. 

Now he gave himself up to the pleasant anticipations of her 
coming. She will probably step up, he thought, and have a cup 
of tea after the long walk. Sitting by the table Vasily waited, 
listening dreamily to the soft noise of the samovar which he 
kept ready for his friends, when he heard the front door slam, 
and soon after the sound of footsteps approaching his room. 
He rose and opened the door. But instead of those whom he 
expected, he found himself face to face with the police. The 
frightened figure of the landlady was seen behind. 

“There you have it!” Vasily exclaimed to himself in amaze- 
ment. “It must be all on account of that damned passport of 
mine.” 

Thus far he had guessed right. 

Vasily’s head was a very queer one. When he acted 
without one moment’s forethought, he showed in the most 
difficult circumstances a surprising ability and fecundity of 
resource. But when he wanted to be particularly clever, and 
set himself to ponder deeply upon something, it often happened 
that “his mind muddled his reason,” as the Russians have it, 
and he committed blunders outrageously gross and comical. 

One of these curious slips of logic he made whilst preparing 
their last refuge. The false passport he got from the Dubrav- 
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nik people did not meet with his complete approbation. 
It certified to the right of the fictitious young man Onesime 
Pavluk, who had completed his studies in a secondary school, 
to be admitted to a higher one. This was rather a gentle- 
man’s passport, and Vasily very judiciously preferred to play 
the part of a common man—an artisan or a pedlar. Taking 
counsel with his superior wisdom, he resolved to improve the 
passport, and to make it unobjectionable by a little scraping. 
Vasily was very skilful in “healing” passports as well as in 
manual operations generally. He washed off the obnoxious 
“higher,” and put in its stead the humble “primary,” in 
exactly the same handwriting as that in which the remainder of 
the document was written. The operation succeeded to his 
complete satisfaction. 

When he imparted his achievement to his companion, 
Andrey laughed at him outright. The passport, according to 
him, was quite spoiled by the correction. It was sheer nonsense 
that the completion of studies in a school of a superior sort 
should entitle a man to admittance to an inferior school. 

Vasily was struck by the truth of this observation, which 
strangely had not occurred to him before. But the fricnds 
consoled themselves with the consideration that the thing was 
done and could not be helped. ‘The passport was already 
handed to the police for registration. Besides, the officials 
never read the heaps of passports presented for registration, 
examining only the seals, the signatures, and the outward 
appearance. 

“And if they read it by chance,” Andrey suggested, 
laughing, “they’ll tax your correction for a slip of the pen, 
for no man in his senses would put such a thing tn a false 
passport on purpose.” 

It occurred just as Andrey conjectured. The Avarta/lny, 
or police inspector, happened to read the strange passage. 
But as the passport was perfect in all other respects, and had 
on its back the marks of several police registrations at several 
other police-offices, he did not think the matter worth the 
trouble of a regular arrest. He registered the passport, and 
laid it on one side, intending to bring it in person on the 
earliest opportunity to the owner, to make inquiries, and take 
further action if necessary. 

The appearance of the police surprised Vasily, but did not 
disconcert him. He answered readily the kwartalny’s questions, 
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giving himself out as a locksmith of Poltava railway station, who 
came to Dubravnik in search of work, but was about to return to 
his old place. With his rough face, hard hands, and plain dress, 
Vasily looked exactly like a common workman or an artisan of 
the town. He played his part of simpleton so well, counterfeit- 
ing with such ability the people’s language, their ingenuousness, 
and even their timidity before the police, that the kvartalny 
dismissed at once all suspicions as to Vasily himself. 

But the landlady informed him that there lived with Vasily 
another lodger, whose passport was not as yet presented for 
registration, and whose description was such as to justify 
curiosity. 

Vasily explained, with the candour and volubility of 
innocence, how by a mere chance he made the acquaintance of 
this Ivan Zalupalov—which was Andrey’s passport name— 
and accepted him as a lodger for so much a week. 

“‘ Have you asked for his passport ?” the kvartalny inquired. 

* Certainly, your honour,” was Vasily’s ready answer ; “and 
I took it from him, lest he should run away without paying his 
rent. One must be careful with strangers, your honour.” 

Vasily produced from his bootleg the important document, 
wrapped in a rag. 

“But why have you not presented it at once for registra- 
tion?” asked the kvartalny severely. 

Vasily’s heart went instantly into his boots. His face at 
all events showed it unmistakably. 

“For want of time, your honour,” he stammered. “I beg 
you to excuse me.” 

The kvartalny made no answer, but looked displeased. 
Vasily scratched his neck, kneaded the floor with his feet, and 
plunged his hand into his pocket. Producing a small silver 
coin, he laid it timidly on the corner of the table before the 
kvartalny. 

“Don’t despise my offering, your honour,” he said, bowing 
low. ‘It’s little, but it’s from a pure heart.” 

“ Put it away, you fool!” the kvartalny said, declining the 
modest bribe. 

But he did not think the worse of Vasily for this manifesta- 
tion of loyalty. 

“When will your lodger come back ?” he asked. 

“T can’t tell your honour,” Vasily answered, resuming his 
cheerful tone. ‘He has a partiality for drinking, this man—if 
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I dare mention this before your honour. He comes home 
very late sometimes. One night he didn’t return at all.” 

“Well, I'll wait anyhow,” said the kvartalny, taking a stool 
resolutely. ‘And you, what’s your name?” 

“‘Onesime, your honour.” 

“Well, Onesime, you go downstairs and tell the sergeant 
who waits in the street to step up. And you come with him 
too.” 

Vasily’s heart fell. All his comedy was to no purpose. 

But he had no choice other than to play his part to the 
end. He executed the errand, and returned accompanied by 
the sergeant. 

Suspecting nothing of the dangers awaiting him at home, 
Andrey in the meantime wandered about with Vulitch. ‘hey 
went to the illuminations, and spent a quarter of an hour in 
the public garden. Andrey found no pleasure in what he saw. 
Everything seemed to him irritatingly stupid that night,—the 
fireworks, the illuminations, and above all the childish merri- 
ment of the crowd of grown-up people who found amusement 
in such nonsense. 

They returned early. Andrey wanted to see the girl 
home, but Vulitch objected. Their house was recently 
“tarnished” by the stay of the two fugitives. It was better 
he should not come near it. She proposed therefore tu 
accompany him to his own lodgings. 

A few houses from his door they stopped. 

“Won't you step up? it is not late,” said Andrey. 

‘“No, I must hurry home ; I promised to be back at ten.” 

They shook hands, and Andrey went in. 

On ascending the dimly-lighted, rather dirty stairs, Andrey 
saw Vasily standing at the top of them. He was barefooted, 
hatless, and in his shirt sleeves. Huis cheeks were pale. He 
gesticulated violently and strangely. As far as Andrey could 
guess, his friend wished him to keep silent, and not to move. 
He stopped short accordingly. Walking noiselessly with his 
bare feet, Vasily rapidly descended toward Andrey, and putting 
his mouth to his ear whispered: 

“The police are in our room. Be off as quickly as you 
“The police! then let’s go together,” Andrey whispered in 


return. ee 
Vasily shook his head energetically in gign of refusal, and, 


can 
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without any further explanation, he ran rapidly upstairs and 
disappeared, to Andrey’s surprise not into their room, but into 
a small unoccupied lumber-room opposite. 

When the grey tape of Vasily’s waistcoat, projecting at his 
back after the fashion of a short pigtail, had plunged into 
the dark room,—no hope of explanation being left,—Andrey 
descended on tiptoe into the street. 

Vulitch had not yet turned the corner. 

“ An-nie!” Andrey called, in a distinct though subdued 
voice, which went far in the silence of the night. 

The girl turned her head, and moved to meet him. She 
thought that Andrey had forgotten to tell her something of 
importance. 

‘““It was decreed that I should accompany you to your 
house to-night,” he said; “the police are in mine.” 

The girl started. 

“The police! Vasily arrested ?” 

“No, he’s certainly not arrested, or they wouldn’t let him 
wait in the stairs to forewarn me.” 

He related their strange interview. 

“What puzzles me most,” he said, “is that Vasily has 
remained in the house, whilst he could so easily have left it 
with me.” 

‘Yes, it’s very strange,” said Vulitch. 

It was a strange adventure indeed, one of those which 
happen only to men like Vasily. 

Having executed the kvartalny’s errand, and ushered the 
enemy into his own room, Vasily sat quietly upon the end of a 
stool in the corner. He looked as innocent and unconcerned 
as one might wish, but he was very uneasy in his mind. The 
time went on. Andrey might return any minute, probably 
accompanied by the girl. 

The two policemen began to talk, the tall sergeant standing 
by the side of his superior and leaning to whisper in his ear. 
Vasily saw clearly how the kvartalny, and after him the sergeant, 
looked at a place by the door, which would be hidden when 
Andrey opened it. 

They were planning how to attack Andrey from the front 
and from the rear at once, the blackguards! 

But how to prevent it? The windows of their room looked 
into the court-yard, so that he could not give Andrey any signal 
of danger. He waeuld hardly be of much use in the coming 
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fight, for he happened to be unarmed, his revolver was in the 
breast pocket of his jacket, which he had taken off before the 
police came, and which he could not possibly reach now without 
exciting suspicions. Vasily was at a loss how to find some ex- 
pedient, when the distant cracking of a rocket suggested a good 
idea to him. 

“Your honour!” he exclaimed, in a most innocent tone ; 
“may I go to look at the fireworks from the window? There’s 
a lumber-room opposite from which all the garden can be 
seen.” 

The kvartalny was anxious to be alone with his sergeant. 

“Yes, go if you like,” he said; “but don’t go far. You'll 
be wanted directly.” 

Thus Vasily succeeded in escaping to the lumber-room, 
where he spent a very bad quarter of an hour, standing at the 
door and listening with palpitating heart to every noise from 
below. 

When he had forewarned Andrey, he returned to the 
lumber-room relieved and happy, and this time fully enjoyed 
his well-merited amusement. 

He was a peaceful, inoffensive, and rather lazy fellow, this 
Vasily. He disliked trouble of any kind, taking life as easily 
as it was possible for him, and preferring always to smooth 
over or cautiously circumvent all obstacles instead of violently 
breaking through them. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ZINA AT HOME. 


in Zina’s house, where Andrey took temporary refuge. 

They all guessed something of the nature of his 

troubles. The police had probably dropped in at his lodgings 

by chance; Vasily had got entangled somehow or other. ‘They 

knew him, and expected him to get clear of his difficulties 

and rejoin them—at the latest the next morning. But the 
morning passed, and Vasily gave no sign. 

They grew uneasy. Zina went to the abode of her friend 
the gaolcr, and sent to him through his wife a request to find 
out immediately the names of all the people recently arrested. 
When they met at the usual time, the gaoler was able to assure 
Zina that Vasily was not among them. Vulitch was in the 
meantime despatched into the town to make reconnoitres among 
the Dubravmk people. She returned with the strange but 
comforting news that Vatajko had met Vasily in the streets, 
frec, as no escort or policeman was seen at his side. But 
Vasily was evidently in some fix, for he passed rapidly, making 
to Vatajko the sign not to approach or to speak to him. 

‘This was a confirmation of their carly supposition. Vasily 
had got entangled with the police by some accident, and now 
was playing a game to befool them. 

“We may be easy about him now,” Andrey said. “1’m 
sure he’ll do them, and will be with us before long.” 

Zina hoped so too. 

Their new fears having subsided, their old cares and 
anxieties came once more to the front. 

In the evening when tea was finished, and all three were 
assembled in Zina’s sitting-room, no household duties diverting 
the ladies from conversation, Andrey entered upon the matter 
by asking Zina what were now her views and intentions as to 
Boris. 


Pon was considerable uneasiness as to Vasily’s fate 
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He was walking up and down the small room, his hands 
behind his back, not looking at Zina whilst he put the question. 

“Tl show you a letter on the subject from Boris,” Zina 
said. “I got it the day after the attempt. I was so upsct 
then, that I forgot to send it over to your place; but I have 
kept it for you.” 

She went to fetch from a hiding-place two pieces of paper, 
—one long and narrow, as if cut from a newspaper margin ; 
another, a square piece a few inches in area, a fly-leaf from 
some book. Both pieces were covered with closely-packed 
writing in pencil. 

In this letter, written the night following the disaster, Boris 
thanked the friends who had risked their lives for his sake — 
Andrey in particular—in terms so warm and affectionate that 
tears filled Andrey’s eyes. But as matters stood now, Boris 
considered all further attempts at his rescue to be hopeless, 
and likely to involve his friends in ruin. He concluded by 
requesting Andrey to return to St Petersburg at once, and 
the others to disband without useless delay. 

“You don’t think, I hope, this conclusion in any way 
binding for us?” Andrey said, trying to keep calm and matter- 
of-fact. 

“No, I don’t!” Zina exclaimed, vehemently. 

“T am glad you’re not discouraged,” Andrey went on. 
“In affairs like this, pluck is everything. People have failed 
four times, and escaped on the fifth; we shall be luckier next 
time.” 

“Yes; but on one point Boris is quite right,” Zina proceeded. 
“You mustn’t take part in this affair any longer. You have 
done all a man could. To remain here longer, would be to 
court your own ruin.” 

“The same might be said about yourself.” 

“No, it isn’t the same. The police don’t know me, whilst 
they have found out your name, and are mad against you. 
Besides,” she added, ‘“‘there are considerations of a personal 
nature why I must go on with the work myself.” 

Andrey stopped in front of her. 

“Considerations of a personal nature?” he said with sur- 
prise. “I don’t understand you, Zina; or, if I understand 
what you mean, I emphatically protest against your putting the 
matter on the paltry grounds of personal affection. We under- 
took it, because Boris is a man of high valug for our cause, not 
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because he is personally dear to some of us. Our feelings have 
nothing to do with it.” 

“I would never allow any one to risk himself for Boris, if 
I thought his rescue was only a personal affair of my own,” 
Zina said. 

“Well, what does it matter then who of us does it?” 
Andrey said. ‘ You contradict yourself.” 

“No,” she replied. “I spoke of the past. But now 
things have changed for the worse, and this makes all the 
difference. If Boris was a stranger to me, I should have 
probably said that the affair must be given up. ButI can’t... . 
That’s why I must do it myself... .” 

She frowned, and bent her head over the table, which stood 
in front of the sofa on which she sat. 

“You understand now, I suppose,” she added, in a calmer 
tone, raising her head again, “that considerations of a personal 
nature must also be taken into account sometimes.” 

He sat down on a stool opposite her, and taking her hand 
raised it gently to his lips. 

Zina’s reluctant confession only confirmed what he had said 
to himself long ago. She was consumed by a slow fire. ‘Ihe 
constant suspense, the brooding over an affair on which 
depended Boris’s life, was more than flesh could bear. A 
sudden bereavement was easier to support than this. And 
now her pain had reached a point when reason ceased to 
control her feelings. If she remained in Dubravnik, she 
would do something desperate, and only ruin herself to no 
purpose. She must be dragged away at any price. 

“Listen to me, Zina; and you, Annie, listen too, for you 
must help me to persuade her,” Andrey said, still keeping Zina’s 
hand in his. ‘ You are quite right in saying that, hunted down 
as I am now, I could not be of much use here. But this can 
be easily set right. What I propose is this: I'll start to-morrow 
for St Petersburg, and will remain there, let us say, a fortnight. 
I'll frequent the students’ clubs, and the drawing-room parties, 
and mix in everything to make as much noise as I can. Thus 
I shall attract to myself as much of the attention of the police 
as possible. And then, when they are quite sure that I am in St 
Petersburg for good, I’ll quietly return to Dubravnik. But you 
must entrust things to me entirely, and leave the town altogether. 
Personal feelings must be taken into consideration sometimes, 
as you said. You are killing yourself staying here, and this 
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must not be. Take it as a prompting of my personal friendship 
for you, if you'll not take it for something better—but don’t be 
obstinate. Accept my proposal, and let us change places! Will 
you? Why do you not answer?” 

Zina sat thinking, her head bowed down upon her breast. 
It pained her to hurt Andrey by rejecting a proposal made in 
such terms. But she couldn’t help it. 

‘“‘No, I cannot,” she said, shaking her head slowly. 

He rose from his stool, and paced twice up and down the 
room. ... 

Vulitch, crouched in the corner, dared not interfere. What 
could she say after Andrey’s appeal ? 

Andrey was silent too. It was useless to argue the point 
further. Zina had made up her mind to perish, and perish she 
would. . . . He could not stop her, and he had no heart to 
be angry with her obstinacy. She could not act otherwise in 
her particular circumstances, and her motives were good. But 
nobody would be happier for that. . . . 

“Don’t marry, young man, follow my advice ” Andrey 
burst out, reciting the two lines of a song to give vent to his 
inmost feelings 

He addressed his edifying remark to nobody in particular, 
least of all to Zina, who was past benefiting by the good 
advice. 

But it was Zina who caught the ball he had thrown into the 
air. She was glad of an opening which promised to divert the 
conversation from a subject too painful to her. 

Leaning pensively over the table, she drew with her finger 
some figures upon the cloth. 

‘“‘That’s the moral you draw from the fable, is it?” she said. 

Andrey did not answer at once. Zina, leaning back, 
caressed demurely the yellow Vaska, her favourite cat, who 
sprang upon her knees, anxious to make one of the company. 
With her expectant look she followed Andrey. 

“Certainly 1 do. How can I help it?” Andrey said at 





last. 
He had tried to accept Zina’s decision with as much inward 
. submissiveness and humility as he could muster. What came 
from so good a woman, inspired by such good motives, must 
needs be the right. He did not hope to see her again, and his 
only wish now was not to spoil the few hours they had to spend 
together. 
M 
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He sat down by her side on the sofa. 

“Those who have to fight such a hard battle as ours, ought 
to steel their breasts against feelings too tender for us,” he said 
in an absent way. 

He felt downhearted, and was not in the least disposed to 
start upon a new debate. But Zina took the offensive this 
time. The point which Andrey’s remark brought out, was one 
on which she had thought much of late. She did not wish 
Andrey to leave her with the impression that she had come to 
disavow what she had valued so highly before. 

‘* Why, then,” she asked, with a touch of irony, “do you not 
accept at once Netchaiev’s view, that the more a revolutionist 
resembles a wooden log the nearer he is to perfection? All 
strong human affections are ties and trammels. Only, what 
would be the use of people who are incapable of having any ?” 

“You confuse two very different orders of feelings,” Andrey 
said, evasively. 

Zina wanted to reply. But just then something occurred 
that interrupted their talk altogether. 

‘‘Stop a minute. I heard knocking somewhere,” Andrey 
said. 
They listened. No knocking was heard, but a strange noise 
as if a handful of gravel had been thrown against the window 
panes. 

“Some street boy’s prank !” Zina said. 

They saw nobody in the street. But Vulitch opened the 
window, and looking out of it, exclaimed joyfully in a loud 
voice— 

“It’s Vasily !” 

She rushed downstairs to let him in. 

In a minute Vasily’s big figure and beaming face appeared in 
the doorway, a trunk in one hand, a bundle of linen in the other. 

Andrey and Zina rose to meet, to embrace, and to cheer 
him, as if he had returned from a long journey. 

“TI told you he would get off clear!” Andrey exclaimed, 
giving his friend a slap on the shoulder which made him totter. 
‘* Now, tell us what have you been at all this time.” 

“Oh, it was a troublesome business!” Vasily exclaimed, 
throwing himself on a chair. ‘I can hardly believe I am out 
of it.” 

“‘ Have you been arrested?” Vulitch asked. 

* Worse!” Vasily said, waving his hand. 
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“What? tortured perhaps?” Zina asked, with a smile. 

“Worse than that, I assure you!” Vasily repeated. 

“But what on earth has befallen to you, old fellow?” 
Andrey asked. “Tell us all in good order.” 

Vasily then related how the police came, how they inquired 
after Andrey, how he played the simpleton, and obtained per- 
mission to go and look at the fireworks from the lumber-room. 

‘But why did you not make off with me at once after you 
had warned me?” Andrey asked. 

“Well,” Vasily said, scratching his neck, “it would have been 
the best thing to do, if I only knew what was going to happen 
afterwards. But I thought that the police would get out of the 
way of themselves, and leave me in peace. So I resolved to 
remain for a while.” 

“Well, what happened next? Did they stay waiting for me 
long ?” 

“Till past midnight,” Vasily said, indignantly. ‘They called 
me in half an hour after I saw you, and I had to keep them com- 
pany. And the most curious thing is,” he added, in another 
tone, “that it was I who detained them, giving them hope that 
perhaps you might come!” 

A wondering uncertain smile played upon Vasily’s lips, but 
disappeared immediately, and his face became serious again. 

“Well,” he proceeded, “at half-past twelve the policemen 
rose and put their hats on. They were going-to the devil at 
last, I thought. Before leaving, the kvartalny instructed me 
not to tell you when you came back a word about his visit, 
adding that he would call again the next day at eight. This 
was an additional bother; but I didn’t want to spoil my pass- 
port by running away, and resolved to wait for him quietly. 

“He came. 

““« Has your lodger returned ?’ 

“** No, your honour.’ 

se . “*Where can he be ?’ 
' “ €T)on’t know, your honour.’ 

‘I made sure he would go away for good now. But he 

pick to me like a limpet. 
i “Look here, Onesime,’ he said to me, very kindly, ‘I 
you are an honest fellow, and Ill give you three roubles if 
u behave properly. Leave your things here, and make a 
found of the public-houses and coffee-rooms in the neighbour- 
hood ; perhaps you'll find your lodger somewhere.’ 
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“** Ves, your honour,’ I said, ‘but I must start for Poltava 
to-day.’ 

“ “Never mind, you have plenty of time before you. You'll 
earn three roubles if you catch your lodger, mind that.’ And 
he gave me instructions :—‘ When you meet him, don’t frighten 
him. Tell him that his passport has been duly registered, 
and returned to you safely. He'll be glad to hear that, and 
will come along with you freely. Then, when you pass the 
first policeman, catch him by the collar, and give him into 
custody. Do you understand ?’ 

“* Yes, your honour,’ I said. 

““* Will you do all just as I tell your’ 

“Certainly, your honour,’ I said.” 

Vasily, in relating the story of his adventure, had entered 
into the spirit of his recent performance. Amidst the hearty 
laughter of his friends he recited his part, exactly as he had 
improvised it before the kvartalny. He bent his head on one 
side, stretched his neck, and twitched his lips, as a man paying 
close attention, and nodded his head in sign of assent with 
tremendous energy. 

“ We left the house together,” he proceeded, ‘‘ and I went to 
make my round of the taverns and public-houses. I couldn’t 
help it, for I might be followed and watched by a spy. It 
was then that I met Vatajko in the street, but I preferred not 
to speak to him. At four in the afternoon I returned to my 
house. The Poltava train would start in an hour and a half. 
I might fairly consider my tribulations well over. 

‘I settled my accounts, packed my things, and came down 
into the street, thinking what was the best way to join you, 
when, lo and behold! my kvartalny in plain clothes watching 
me, and trying to hide himself behind a corner. The damned 
villain! he was after me again. I had no choice but to go to 
the railway station instead of coming to you. I took a cab, 
the kvartalny followed at some distance in another. We 
reached the station long before the time for the train to start. 
The booking-office was not yet open. The kvartalny took 
refuge near the bookstall. I walked up and down, looking at 
the ceiling, the windows, the doors, at everything but my 
kvartalny, whom I am supposed not to see. Yet I did not lose 
sight of him for a moment. I expected that he would be 
satisfied at last on seeing me safe at the station, and would 
leave me alone. But no; he was always there, watching. 


ZINA AT HOME. r8r 


The booking-office was opened. People began to put them- 
selves in line to get their tickets. He was still there, the 
villain! I strolled across the hall, and took my place by the 
railing. This would be enough ror him, I hoped. 

‘“The kvartalny rose indeed, but only to come nearer, and 
saunter by the booking-office. 

‘I was greatly perplexed what to do. To take a ticket for 
Poltava, and to get out at the first station? But I had only 
two roubles in my pocket—not half enough to pay my fare. 
To ask for a ticket for the next station, not for Poltava? I 
could not do it, because the kvartalny would hear me, and 
suspect I had deceived him in everything else, and probavly 
arrest me. 

‘‘The people passed on one by one. I came nearer and 
nearer to the window of the booking-office, and still I had no 
idea whatever what to do, and how the thing would end for 
me. 

“ Finally, I was face to face with the clerk. The kvartalny 
was at my back, behind the railings. 

“<A ticket for Poltava, third!’ I say, in a resolute, loud 
voice, and I began to unbutton the top of my waistcoat to 
take the money from my bosom. 

“* Be quick ; you are keeping people waiting,’ the clerk 
shouts. 

““*In a moment,’ I answer, firmly. 

“TI pull out from my bosom the cross, I look at it, and 
then I thrust my hands into my hair. 

“*¢ Brethren orthodox ! I am robbed!’ I cry at the top of 
my voice, and I run from the booking-office like a madman. 

‘‘ A crowd gathers round me, and I begin to tell that I had 
a twenty-five rouble note, all my savings, tied with a string to 
the cross in my bosom, but that a scoundrel of a lodger, whom 
I picked up from the street, has robbed me of the money 
in the night and run away. And I wipe away with my coat 
sleeve the tears, the real tears, flowing from my eyes at the 
tale of my misfortune !” 

Vasily’s rough face lit up for an instant with his half 
wondering smile, which disappeared as rapidly as it came, as 
he resumed his story. 

“When I thought my audience sufficiently moved, I dried 
my tears, seized my trunk, and was off as quick as I could, 
jumping into the first cab I met at the gate ” 
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“And the kvartalny,” Vulitch asked, ‘did he not follow 
you any longer ?” 

“No, he did not. I was so upset with the loss of all my 
property, that I lost sight of him fora moment. But when we 
were fairly off, I turned back and saw nobody behind me. I 
spent the remainder of the evening in moving from one place 
to another, to be sure that I wasn’t followed. He has left me 
alone this time for good.” 

“He has probably gone home,” Zina said, laughing, “ to 
write to his chief a report upon the wicked tricks the revolu- 
tionists play upon simpletons whom they have ensnared.” 

“ But, for goodness’ sake,” Andrey asked, “‘ why did you 
return to the house in the afternoon when once you were let 
alone? That’s what I can’t understand. You could have 
easily got rid of any possible spy following you without all that 
trouble.” 

Vasily shrugged his shoulders, surprised in his turn by the 
question. 

“ And my luggage which was left there?” he said. 

Andrey burst into a heartier laugh than he had laughed 
during all Vasily’s story, 

“ Now, you must certainly see what treasures our Vaska 
went to rescue from the dragon’s claws,” he said to the ladies. 

He moved towards the trunk, with the evident intention of 
exhibiting its contents to the admiration of the company. But 
Vasily snatched it from his hands, and sat upon it resolutely. 
He would not permit such things to be exhibited before the 
ladies. 

The next day, Andrey took leave of his friends, and started 
back to St Petersburg, charged by Zina to raise money for 
the continuation of their enterprise. Vasily remained in 
Dubravnik. He very truly observed, that, thanks to his happy 
exterior, he was equally safe anywhere, and he was resolved to 
preserve his allegiance to Zina to the last. There was some- 
thing truly chivalrous at the bottom of Vasily’s character, which 
was seen at its best in his bearing towards women. He had 
always a lady of his heart after whom he was sighing; but, as 
a true knight, he was ready to serve any lady who might be in 
need of him, and to no one else was he so deeply devoted as to 
Zina. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AN UNEXPECTED COMPLICATION. 


T PETERSBURG was in its holiday dress when Andrey 
set foot upon its pavement again. ‘The first snow had 
just fallen, and that is a grand holiday time for every 

Northerner. 

Streets, footpaths, benches, roofs, the decks of the numerous 
craft huddled all along the narrow canal which stretched upon 
Andrey’s left,—all was covered with a neat, sparkling sheet of 
virgin snow. The black motionless trees looked fantastically 
transformed under that thick deposit of white down, covering 
even the thinnest twig. The sun was lost in the enormous 
depth of slowly falling snow. But it was exceedingly clear 
below. The bright shadowless ground shone with a soft light, 
which rejoiced the eye and the heart after the dreary dulness 
of the autumnal brown. The air was fresh and bracing, filled 
with the exhilarating smells of the snow and of the winter. 
The passers-by, bestrewn with big white flakes all over their 
hats, coats, beards and hair, looked oddly as if at a carnival. 
The faces were merry, the horses trotted briskly. Some sleighs 
glided here and there, their owners proud of being the first to 
welcome beautiful queen winter. 

Yielding involuntarily to the general gaiety, Andrey walked 
rapidly along the Ligovsky canal, hastening towards Lena's 
house. He had not announced his arrival to anybody this 
time; but he knew that Lena lived now at the canal, very near 
the railway station, and he might easily catch her. 

The girl was just coming out of the gate, a small fur cap 
upon her head, fresh and bright as the day, when Andrey 
called her by her name. 

She stared at him, surprised. Then her face brightened with 
a smile of hearty welcome. 

‘‘ There you are once more!” she exclaimed. “I feared that 
after what happened in Dubravnik you would stick there faster 
than ever. But have you returned for good?” she asked. 
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‘Yes, for good,” said Andrey. 

Lena was going out on some business of her own, but 
for Andrey’s sake she resolved to make a circuit and accompany 
him to headquarters. She questioned him about the Dubrav- 
nik attempt, which had made a considerable impression in the 
revolutionary world. Andrey satisfied her curiosity, without 
eagerness, but without reluctance. The change of place and 
of surroundings had blunted the painfulness of his recollections. 
He could now speak of the affair calmly, as of a thing past, 
which must be accepted just as it was. 

** And what is the news in your parts?” he asked the girl in 
his turn. 

“Tn the section you mean?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, nothing particular. Tania has been elected a 
member. She had her five guarantors, and nobody opposed. 
She has already accepted. I hope we have made a good ac- 
quisition in her.” 

“‘T am sure of it,” Andrey said. 

‘She has been working for some time in the Narva district, 
and she does well enough for a beginner,” Lena went on. “It 
is a pity she will have to leave the town.” 

“Will she?” Andrey asked, with sudden sadness. 

** She goes to Moscow,” Lena replied. ‘‘It was resolved to 
strengthen our section there, which is rather weak. George 
has been commissioned to go on a propaganda trip to Moscow, 
and ‘Tania volunteered to accompany him. She has got good 
conncctions in the town, who might prove available.” 

‘““T see now...” Andrey stammered, turning his face 
aside to conceal his trouble. 

The news did not surprise him. He was prepared to hear 
something of the kind. But the keen chilling pain he felt at 
Lena’s words, showed him how much hidden hope still lingered 
in his foolish heart. 

“You know, people say that they will probably marry soon,” 
J.ena went on, innocently, roasting him on a slow fire. “They 
are said to have been in love with each other for a long time. 
But I do not believe it; I have not noticed it, anyhow. It is 
probably mere gossip.” 

“Why not? George is a very good fellow,” Andrey said, in 
an honest attempt to be impartial. 

Lena did not «suspect in the least that this conversation 
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might have any special significance for Andrey. She did not 
notice his trouble, little observant as she was by nature and 
habit. Love had not yet spoken in her own heart, and love 
affairs in general were matters of the smallest possible interest 
to her. The rumours about Tania and George were for her 
simply a bit of news, and she passed on easily and uncon- 
cernedly to other topics. 

At headquarters Andrey met several friends, George among 
them. He threw himself on Andrey’s neck with an exclama- 
tion of joy. He had also shared Lena’s apprehensions that 
Andrey would remain in Dubravnik. His return was therefore 
a double pleasure to him. 

George inquired anxiously about Zina. Andrey told him 
frankly everything, without concealing his fears as to her posi- 
tion. They talked together easily and cordially. But when 
the others went away, and Andrey remained alone with George, 
both felt a sort of uneasiness. Andrey was burning with im- 
patience to know something about Tania, but he could not 
screw up his courage to ask. And George, as if on purpose, 
did not even so much as mention the girl’s name. 

This was so contrary to George’s usual habit of talking 
about ‘l'ania, in season and out of season, that Andrey at once 
concluded that he did it on purpose. Gcorge had evidently 
guessed his secret, and abstained from speaking of ‘l'ania so as 
not to hurt him. It was very good of him, and Andrey re- 
solved to take the hint. He talked on indifferent topics as 
best he could. Finally, unable to hold out any longer, he 
asked whether Tania lived still at her father’s house. 

“Qh no,” George answered. ‘It was quite impossible, 
because she would have involved him in no end of troubles. 
She lives by herself in lodgings in the district where she 
works.” 

George added nothing more, but he fixed upon his friend a 
look of mingled kindness and melancholy, which stung Andrey 
to the quick. He turned his head aside, and asked abruptly 
about George’s paper. After this he carefully avoided men- 
tioning Tania’s name again. ‘This doleful look of George was 
gall and wuormwood to him. 

Andrey resumed his favourite work of propaganda, seclud- 
ing himself almost entirely in his Wyborg district. He seemed 
to hunger for work, taking upon himself all he could get. 
Even the exacting fault-finding Lena was delighted with him 
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saying that he seemed in a fair way to making up in no time 
for his short leave of absence. 

At the same time, Andrey’s former unwillingness to appear 
as propagandist among educated people grew into a positive 
aversion. He refused peremptorily to go to any of the students’ 
meetings, or parties outside their business meetings. He seldom 
saw even his friends and fellow-conspirators. What for? It 
would be merely self-indulgence and waste of time. He was 
in the sternest mood, trying to purge his life of all that was not 
strictly duty. 

George was the only person to whom he paid any visits. 
Probably because at present it was for him rather a penance 
than otherwise ; he was so anxious to prove to himself that his 
fit of vulgar jealousy was well over, and that he felt as friendly 
with George as ever. He would have kept his resolution but 
for that unbearable look of doleful compassion which he noticed 
now and then in George’s expressive eyes. He called twice in 
the first week after his arrival, and then stopped his visits, 
alleging as pretext want of time. 

Tania he would as lief not see at all. He was glad that 
the fulfilment of the mission entrusted to him by Zina did 
not require a personal interview with her. Since the day Tania 
had become a member of their society, all her fortune belonged 
to the cause, and she, as a matter of course, had no more voice 
in disposing of her money than any other member of their 
brotherhood. Andrey easily obtained from the League half of 
the sum needed, which Zina required immediately. The other 
half was promised to him within a month by Repin, whom he 
went to see a few days after his return from Dubravnik. 

He met Tania a fortnight later, at a meeting of the group to 
which they both belonged. It was a small special meeting, 
composed of about a dozen men and women engaged in the 
propaganda among workmen. The famous Taras Kostrov was 
among those present. He was one of the pioneers of this form 
of propaganda. Stress of business had compelled him long 
ago to give up actual work, but he dropped in occasionally 
at these meetings when time permitted. ‘To-day he came for 
a short time to meet a friend, Shepelev, one of the permanent 
members of the group, with whom he had special business to 
talk over. 

Though the room was full of people, it was Taras Kostrov 
alone whom one gaw at first, for it was impossible not to be 
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attracted by his proud, powerful face, of remarkable manly 
beauty, breathing intelligence, and boundless courage. 

Andrey exchanged a friendly nod with Kostrov, ai\d went to 
shake hands with Tania, whom he saw in the farthest corner 
of the room absorbed in reading a freshly issued popular 
pamphlet. 

It was not without misgivings that Andrey went to this 
meeting, at which he knew he should see Tania. But now 
that they were face to face he felt nothing but a calm pleasure. 
The girl received him in a friendly way, but soon resumed her 
reading, in which she seemed to be greatly interested. Andrey 
did not want to disturb her. He stretched out his hand over 
several heads to Lena, who was not far off, and took a seat. 

The company was not yet complete, though the appointed 
time had already passed. The room was filled with the buzz 
of subdued voices of people talking to beguile the time. Taras 
and Shepelev went on assiduously with their business. Shepelev 
—a pale-faced young man, with long hair and a yellow beard, 
in long boots and a high waistcoat buttoned up to the collar, 
such as the Russian artisans are wont to wear—was explaining 
something to his companion. Taras listened, looking absently 
before him. He could follow a specch very closely, and yet 
be thinking about another subject—he understood everything 
so well ata hint. At this moment his restless mind was far 
away: he was thinking of a proposal he meant to make at a 
meeting of a very different nature, to which he had to go in 
half-an-hour. He knew very well that his motion would pro- 
voke a tempest. This made him feel exceedingly soft and 
tender by anticipation. That was why his dark glistening eyes 
were so unusually kind when he turned them upon his inter- 
locutor, and the tone of his occasional remarks was so gentle 
and sweet. 

Taras Kostrov was known as one of the strongest men of 
the party, as he was certainly the most domineering. But he 
wore a velvet glove upon his iron hand. His manners were 
soft and winning, and his speeches, when his passion was at its 
highest, became “sweeter than honey,” as his adversaries used 
to say. 

When all were assembled, the discussion was opened in an 
informal way. Shepelev, who had finished his affair with 
Taras, looked round, and seeing there was nobody wanting, 
plunged into business. He began to say, without any kind of 
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exordium, what had been done in his district since the last 
meeting, and what was in preparation. He was freely inter- 
rupted by questions, suggestions, and criticisms from the 
audience. The discussion resembled more a free talk between 
friends than a formal debate. 

Lena had to speak after Shepelev. But she did not want 
to make any report to-day. There was no change worth 
speaking of in her district. 

*“* Let us rather hear what Tania has to tell. She has new 
ground to work upon, and fruitful ground, I hope.” 

“Not very, up to the present, I am bound to confess,” 
Tania said. 

The prospect for the future was, however, not so bad, as 
was elicited by the questions of several friends, among whom 
Taras and Andrey were prominent. 

It was evident that the district, if well managed, might 
become in time an important centre. 

“Would it not be well,” suggested Taras, ‘‘ that an experi- 
enced man should be transferred—for a time at least—to the 
Narva district ?” 

He could not wait to hear the result of his proposal. The 
inexorable watch warned him that he must be off. He shook 
hands with Shepelev, and left hurriedly. 

“T am just of Taras’s opinion,” Lena said. ‘‘We have 
nobody free, but some of us can leave an old place where the 
propaganda has struck root well. For starting, 2 man will be 
better, I think, than a woman.” 

She looked at Andrey, who felt with trouble and mortifica- 
tion that he was beginning to blush under this significant 
glance. His resolution not to see Tania outside business 
mectings like this, vanished away at Lena’s glance, as if it had 
never been. Now he knew that in reality he had come to this 
very mecting with the hope that something would turn up to 
bring him nearer to the girl. 

“‘ Shepelev can leave his place,” one voice said. 

Andrey felt very unhappy. It seemed to him that his 
chance was gone. Shepelev was one of the best and most 
experienced of the propagandists. 

“Yes, let Shepelev go to the Narva district,” several voices 
repeated. 

The question seemed settled, but Lena interposed. “I 
think,” she said, “‘ Andrey will do much better than Shepelev.” 
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She proceeded to give her reasons, reviewing with perfect 
frankness and equanimity the respective qualifications of the 
two men. Shepelev, she admitted, was very good as lecturer 
and debater. The workmen understood him well, and were 
easily converted by him. But he was not the fittest person to 
work up a new field and pick out new men; he was neither 
active nor enterprising enough for that. Besides, he was slow 
in making acquaintance with the people. Andrey in both 
respects was the better man of the two. 

I.ena made her speech in a uniform business-like tone, 
without raising her voice a single note. Her blue eyes, which 
she moved as she spoke from one candidate to the other, rested 
upon them with the same placid calmness when she made a 
compliment as when she put forward a cutting criticism. 

Shepelev listened to the discursive examination of himself 
very attentively, his elbow on the arm of his chair, twisting his 
yellow beard between his fingers. He smiled now and then at 
Lena’s sharpest remarks, enjoying quietly the girl’s straight- 
forwardness. 

‘Yes, I think you will do better here than I,” he said to 
Andrey, when Lena had finished. ‘Can you leave your dis- 
trict without inconvenience ? ” 

Now that the thing which he so ardently wished a minute 
before depended upon one word of his, he was taken with a 
sudden fear, as if an abyss had opened before his eyes. 

‘* Of course he can!” said Lena, who knew Andrey’s district 
as well as he did. 

Andrey looked timidly at Tania, who was next him. 
The girl seemed troubled and perplexed at the unlooked-for 
proposal. This hurt Andrey profoundly. Why should they 
both be so much concerned about him? It was odd enough 
on George’s part; but from her he certainly did not expect 
this. Love or no love, he was not a milksop; and he would 
prove to them that in all matters connected with the cause, he 
would never be influenced by considerations touching his per- 
sonal feelings. 

His mind was made up at once, and he gave his full and 
unreserved consent to the new arrangement. 

When the discussion on current affairs was over, he begged 
Tania, in a rather formal way, to tell him some more parti- 
culars about her work, which was now their common concern. 

She explained what she could, adding that her workmen 
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would meet at her house that evening. ‘The best thing would 
be for Andrey to go with her at once, to see them all, and find 
out for himself. 

Andrey was disengaged for the rest of the day. There was 
no reason why he should not accept a proposal which was so 
agreeable to him. They left at once, Andrey feeling consider- 
ably softened toward the girl. 

On the way he asked her how her father took their separa- 
tion, and whether she saw him often. This topic brought 
them at once to the close terms of their earlier acquaintance. 
Andrey had a sincere regard for the old barrister. Tania 
knew this, and it gave her particular pleasure to remember it 
now. With George she could hardly speak of her family 
drama. All his sensitiveness and delicacy notwithstanding, 
he was dull as wood upon certain points; it exasperated her 
sometimes to feel that this side of her life was almost in- 
comprehensible to him. With Andrey it was different, and it 
did her good to unbosom herself upon a question that pained 
her so much. 

Tania did not live alone. The conspirators had at their 
disposal several elderly women, mostly former servants in the 
families of revolutionists. They were employed as house- 
keepers, when no particular skill was required for the office. 
Few of them understood anything of the revolution, but they 
were all faithful and trustworthy as old family servants. One 
of these women, formerly Zina’s nurse, was lent to Tania, as 
her housekeeper and supposed landlady. 

Tania gaily showed Andrey her new apartment, which was 
not very prepossessing and much unlike her old dwelling-place. 
The lodgings—the best she could find in a convenient strect— 
were rather too spacious for her. They consisted of five rooms 
on a flat, of which only three could be filled by Tania’s scanty 
stock of furniture. The two others were quite empty, giving 
to the place an uncomfortable desolate appearance. The girl 
pretended that it made it look like an old castle. 

The largest room, provided with a long deal table and a 
number of rough stools and benches, was the one where the 
meetings were held. 

The workmen soon came in. They were seven in number, 
arriving, for the sake of precaution, In two batches. 

Andrey was introduced by Tania as a friend, intending to 
settle in the neighbourhood and take part in their common 
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work. All were glad to hear it, and he was at once treated as 
one of the family. He did not want, however, to interfere in 
the work, preferring to see how Tania acquitted herself in her 
new duties. 

He prepared himself for a good deal of indulgence. But 
he recognised very soon that condescension would be out of 
place. ‘lania, this delicate, high bred girl, who had spent 
all her life in drawing-rooms, seemed to be quite at home 
among these children of toil. Without any effort and with no 
other teacher than her ardent desire to be understood, she 
used a language and a style which they had no difficulty in 
grasping. She put so much of her soul in the work that she 
became almost one with her audience. 

All this was very promising, though she was not without 
her shortcomings. She was afraid to give full play to her own 
impulses. Once or twice Andrey caught in the girl’s words 
a warm, contagious thrill of deep feeling. But just when her 
own emotion began to tell upon the audience, she checked 
herself, like a timid rider, who dares not take advantage of 
the generous fire of his stced. 

A little experience and practice would teach her to do 
better. She had very good stuff in her anyhow. If at the 
beginning Andrey tried not to be too exacting, at the end he 
had to be careful not to overlook her deficiencies. 

The reading finished, they began to talk. Andrey joined 
in the conversation, bringing forward topics upon which each 
could say his word. He wanted to get an idea of his new 
companions. 

They parted on the best terms, the workmen having 
obtained from Andrey a promise to come again, as soon as he 
had moved into their district. 

Tania detained Andrey for another hour or so; she was 
so anxious to have a talk with him. 

The girl was in the honeymoon of her revolutionary 
activity. Everything connected with it was fresh and engross- 
ing. Habit had not yet entered as a sedative into her ardour, 
nor had experience taught her to be cautious. She brought 
all the warmth of a woman and of a neophyte into her relations 
with her workmen. 

Her first question to Andrey when they were alone was, 
how he liked her pupils. According to her each of them had 
something promising or sympathetic about him. Andrey did 
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not exactly share her views. But he was in high spirits to-night, 
ready to see the best in everything. 

‘I am sure, anyhow,” he said, “that in a few months we 
shall have a good organisation in this district.” 

‘Tania was much elated at such brilliant prospects. 

‘“We must divide the work to be more successful,” she 
suggested. “I will take upon myself the teaching and the 
preliminary work. You shall give them the final polish.” 

‘If division of labour there must be,” Andrey said, “I think 
that it will be rather for you to give our men the final polish, 
and for me to pick them up from the crowd. I always held 
the opinion that in awakening souls, we men must give the 
palm to women. I do not think that our case is an exception 
to that general rule.” 

The girl looked at him in surprise. It was difficult for her 
to believe that he meant what he said. 

‘But Iam hardly able to speak to them, and I know so 
little,” she said. 

‘*Of course you will have to work hard yourself,” Andrey 
said. “ But I assure you that erudition is not the chief 
quality in a good propagandist. It is nothing compared 
with . 

“With what ?” the girl said, eagerly. 

“With the power to move hearts and to infuse into them 
your own devotion. Perhaps you wish me to tell you the 
secret of doing that ?” 

“By all means!” Tania exclaimed. ‘You must not 
keep such knowledge for your own benefit.” 

“It is to feel all this yourself.” 

Tania burst into laughter. She expected something 
extraordinary and at the same time very practical. And it was 
only that... . 

“‘ Why, then, should women have any advantage over men ?” 
she asked. ‘Are our men unfeeling or not devoted ?” 

“No. But there are degrees and a world of difference 
between them, you know. I cannot help becoming Pindaric 
when I think of our women, and that does not suit a man 
like me. I really think they are too good for our Mother 
Russia—for the time we live in at all events.” 

He stopped, pensively. 

“You will succeed too in the work you have chosen,” 
he added, looking at her earnestly. ‘“ You have the very 
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precious qualities required to achieve great success in that 
line. Trust to my prophecy, for I know something about it.” 

He spoke soberly, but the eyes that he lifted on the girl 
glowed with admiration. He was so happy to be able to 
sincerely pay her that modest homage. 

Tania blushed with the intense surprise and pleasure these 
words gave her. 

“I would give much for your prophecy to prove true,” she 
said, and then asked, “ When shall you be able to move to our 
district ?” 

‘““In a few days. But I may as well begin my work from 
to-morrow. Two hours’ distance is not much.” 

“Very well. I will expect you then to-morrow evening,” 
the girl said, giving to Andrey a strong and warm shake of the 
hand. 

Andrey returned home a happy man. He was feasting 
upon the recollections of the evening, and the certainty of 
seeing the girl again to-morrow. In this new and higher 
phase of her life, Tania appeared to him as if transfigured 
and glorified. Her best qualities which he had formerly only 
anticipated, were now in full bloom. And what a rapidity of 
growth! Such wonders, he thought, happen only with girls. 
He left her a child. Now she was a woman, but as free from 
self-consciousness as a child. He felt that he loved her now 
more deeply than ever, but his apprehensions of the morning 
had entirely vanished. His former resolution to avoid the girl 
seemed to him now utterly absurd. He did not expect, and 
did not seek, any return for his love. Why, then, should he 
avoid the girl, with whom he had so much in common? They 
had worked very well that night together, and they would work 
in the same way in the future, no matter whether he loved 
her much or little or not at all. The old romancers might 
well consider love-making the chief interest in life. He knew 
better than that. 


CHAPTER IX. 


AT THE SAME WORK. 


NDREY had many opportunities for congratulating 
himself upon his courageous resolution to take the 


bull by the horns. During the month which followed 
his removal to the Narva district he knew that happiness which 
is second only to the raptures of a returned love: the com- 
panionship of the woman one loves in a work into which both 
of them put the best of their souls. 

The trifling, dull, everyday details had for him a new 
significance and charm. The little successes he achieved in 
his work, were now actual triumphs, that filled him with keen 
joy. He was exceptionally successful in his propaganda all 
this time. He became more perceptive and eloquent, the 
warmth of his own affection making him feel kindlier to 
other men. 

Most of his time he spent out of doors. The twenty-four 
hours hardly sufficed for him to do all the work he had on 
hand. Thanks to the introductions he received from Tania’s 
workmen, the circle of his connections extended rapidly. Out 
of his many new friends and sympathisers he had to choose 
men whom it was safe to invite to Tania’s evenings. As the 
workmen who were present at those meetings ran as much 
risk as if they were parties to a wilful murder or arson, it was 
the custom that no candidate for one of their small clubs 
should be invited without the consent and approbation of all 
the members. Andrey and Tania adhered to this wise rule ; 
but Andrey soon acquired such popularity, that practically 
all abided by his advice. A clever educated man is a giant 
intellectually in a crowd of illiterate peasants and mechanics 
—provided that he knows how to win their confidence. 

The number of their adherents grew rapidly. Another 
centre, in which two young men lived, was founded in the 
district. It was risky to receive too many people at the same 
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house. The original stock began to give forth shoots. Still, 
numerically, it was a very small affair. The propagandists 
assembled around them only the picked men, and addressed 
small gatherings, such as can meet safely in private lodgings. 

But it is in small gatherings that true zealots can be best 
educated. It 1s when spoken from man to man, face to face, 
that the human word produces its greatest effect. Their 
propaganda, its small extent notwithstanding, was very fruitful. 
They not merely imparted to their men certain doctrines, 
they educated them in the same high feelings that animated 
themselves. 

In this common work, Tania’s part was certainly not 
smaller than that of her elder companion and guide. In 
his ardour to push forward the girl, Andrey kept to his idea of 
division of labour between them—perhaps too closely. He 
took upon himself the task of establishing new connections, 
opening new fields, and getting hold of new men. But when 
they met in the evenings in ‘ania’s room, he was wont to 
leave the best part of the work to her. 

Thanks to his constant encouragement, Tania got rid of 
what makes women so weak when they have to do intellectual 
work in company with men—the consciousness of inferiority. 
Her mind and speech, once freed from the trammels of a 
depressing apprehension, grew and strengthened visibly. Her 
mornings she spent mostly at home, reading and studying dili- 
gently to fit herself better for her favourite work. In the even- 
ings, if they had no meeting of their own, she was often invited 
to attend a meeting of some of their companions, amongst whom 
she began to acquire a reputation. 

Andrey was delighted with the girl’s success, more than 
he ever had been with his own. He did not notice how his 
feeling towards the girl, which was never merely a fancy, 
acquired an ever-increasing depth. Every day he discovered 
new attractions in her. It seemed to him that into all that 
Tania did she threw something of her own, which made it 
fresh and exquisitely fine. Her love to the people seemed 
to him so warm and sincere; her calmness and simplicity in 
accepting the dangers which surrounded her, and her in- 
difference to the fate which was in store for her, seemed to 
him so touching and beautiful. All that he had known and 
seen sO many times done by other girls, now acquired for him 
a new meaning and a new charm. It is thus,that a picture by 
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a great master, when we stand before it in rapt contemplation, 
reveals to us endless beauties unsuspected at a cursory glance. 

At some moments a secret dread crept over Andrey’s 
heart; he felt that he was beginning to love terribly in 
earnest. But such moments were few and brief. Usually 
he was possessed by a delightful inward calm, in which even 
his jealousy was lulled to sleep. 

He saw George occasionally, though not very often. The 
young poet was again very busy, and Andrey went rarely to 
town. George had ceased for some time to persecute Andrey 
with that exasperating doleful look of his. Their relations 
were improved by this, but they were not the same as before. 
A certain constraint remained between them, Andrey laid 
the fault of it entirely upon his friend. If George cared 
for their friendship, he ought to be the first to speak frankly. 
Andrey felt quite ready on his part not to grudge him the 
girl’s love. ‘Their common work had established between 
himself and Tania a strong link, which, as he thought, nothing 
could break. ‘Tania’s. tastes were modest and homely like his 
own. He doubted whether she would feel any particular 
attraction for the domain of high politics in which George 
moved, whilst he was sure that, marriage or no marriage, 
she would never give up her present kind of work. Whatever 
happened, he was certain that his own share in ‘Tania’s spiritual 
life would always be the greater. ‘This made him inclined to 
be generous. 

Every time he happened to be alone with George he 
expected an explanation. But George evidently avoided 
approaching the burning subject, and kept his friend in a 
painful suspense. 

Andrey knew that he could easily clear up everything by 
speaking to Tania directly; they were friends enough for 
that. But every time he was on the point of putting his 
question, an insuperable dread detained him,—the dread, as 
he thought, of offending her by an indiscretion. He preferred 
not to think about her love to George. The present was so 
delightful, that there was no need to spoil it by anticipating 
the unpleasant eventualities of the future. When thoughts of 
this kind crossed his mind, he simply drove them away as one 
drives obnoxious birds from a cornfield. 

The only thing which caused him real pain for the present, 
was the impossibility of spending as much time with the 
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girl as he wished. It pained him to leave her even for an 
hour. But this privation was imposed on both of them by the 
exigencies of their work, and he bore it with resignation, 
requiting himself by taking good care not to waste any of 
his opportunities of seeing her. He certainly could not be 
jealous of their common cause. 

He was satisfied, and happy on the whole. It was a calm 
and refined sort of happiness, which did not turn his head ; 
but Andrey consoled himself with the idea, that what had to 
last long must naturally be calm. He firmly believed that 
their present relations would be prolonged indefinitely, until a 
little circumstance showed him that the edifice he supposed 
to be built of stone, was rather a house of cards that a touch 
of the finger would overturn. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE CRISIS. 


NE evening Tania and Andrey were sitting alone in 
() their workroom. It was very late, and the whole 
house was plunged in the first deep sleep. The 
young people had returned half an hour before from a meeting 
at the house of one of their companions. The evening had 
been an exceptionally successful and agreeable one. Tania 
had chosen for to-night’s reading a very touching story of 
popular life and suffering. She was excited by it herself, and 
spoke unusually well. She went home in her happiest mood. 
Andrey accompanied her, as usual, to her house. He was in 
good spirits also, and could not withstand the desire to step 
up to her room for another half-hour, under the pretext tl:at 
after so much talking it was right to have a cup of tea. 

Tania brought him in, opening the door with her latch- 
key. ‘The housekeeper had already gone to bed. They did 
not want to disturb her, preferring to provide for their needs 
themselves. With much bustling and laughing they lighted 
their samovar, and ransacked the cupboards, Tania having 
cautiously stolen the keys from under the housekeeper’s pillow, 
where the good woman was wont to put them for the night. 

When the things were upon the table, both discovered 
that they were quite hungry. They had the pleasantest supper, 
and talked gaily. 

Andrey mentioned the story which had been read. 

“We must recommend it to our friends,” he said. “J 
don’t remember any other story so stirring to our workmen 
as this one. It must be made, I think, a permanent addition 
to our stock.” 

Tania agreed, and promised that she would take it to Lena 
at her first visit. 

‘But perhaps it is not the horse, but the rider, who won 
the prize,” Andrey, said, smiling. ‘I hope that after to-night’s 
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experience you have no longer any doubt as to your capacities 
and brilliant future as propagandist among workmen.” 

“Yes, I hope I shall do something in that way,” Tania 
said, happy as a skylark trying its young wings and taking its 
first flight. ‘* Now I am beginning to be afraid that I have got 
so used to speaking to workmen, that I shall lose altogether the 
capacity for addressing people of our own set.” 

“Would it be such a great loss to you?” Andrey asked, 
good-humouredly. 

“Of course it would, especially now!” Tania exclaimed, 
with youthful warmth. 

“Why?” Andrey inquired. 

The girl’s words jarred somewhat unpleasantly upon his ear. 

‘* Because I am about to try my strength on that field,” she 
said, ‘and I am so anxious to carry havoc amidst my old 
friends there. You know, George said to me yesterday we are 
to start for our Moscow trip in a week or so.” 

A chill came over Andrey’s heart. ‘The girl had said 
nothing newto him. He had never forgotten Tania’s projected 
trip with George. He could not forget it, if he would. This 
was one of the most obnoxious birds that visited his cornfield, 
which he had the greatest difficulty in scaring away. He was 
prepared for the fact, but he never thought that she would be 
so exultant at the prospect of leaving him and the work to 
which he had believed her to be so strongly attached. It was 
the girl’s way of speaking of it which made his heart ache so 
painfully. 

He fixed a dismal look upon the beautiful happy face, 
trying in vain to discover upon it something more in harmony 
with his own feelings. 

“Are you so impatient to go to Moscow?” he asked, 
dejectedly. 

Tania gave no answer to Andrey’s question. Her eyes 
closed, a bright smile on her lips, she only made a number of 
small affirmative nods. 

Her flushed face said the rest. She left him without a 
regret, without a thought. He was nothing to her, whilst she 
was everything to him. She was satisfied with his company, 
only for want of something better. As soon as he was out of 
her sight, she would forget his very existence. 

Andrey’s lips turned pale. 

‘‘] quite realise that you should be delighted at going to 
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Moscow,” he said, in a calm slow voice, whilst inwardly he 
was boiling with rage. ‘It’s such dull drudgery to repeat 
always the same thing to a handful of common workmen. 
It’s much more exciting to score a success among an educated 
set, who will sing your praises and will publish your achieve- 
ments far and wide.” 

The girl started at this outrageous accusation. She could 
hardly believe her ears. She lifted upon him her wide open 
bewildered eyes, but she could not recognise that cold stern 
face, which she was accustomed to see so kind and so friendly. 

‘Do you consider me so frivolous?” she stammered. 

Her voice trembled. Tears shone in her eyes. 

The sight filled him with burning remorse. He was ready 
to throw himself at her feet, and implore forgiveness for the 
first pain he had caused her. But some evil spirit, stronger 
than, himself, took possession of him, filling his words with 
gall and poison. 

‘* How can I help being disappointed in you,” he burst forth 
vehemently, “if you tell me yourself that you burn with im- 
patience to give up a work which you said you liked; when 
the hope of shining among philistines and high-class puppets 
turns your head ; when——” 

He was unable to proceed. He seized his hat and ran out 
of the house, without taking leave of the girl. 

Everything grew gloomy from that evening. They patched 
up their first quarrel on the morrow, but that did not improve 
the matter. The base of their friendship was shaken. Andrey 
believed no longer in the existence of those solid moral ties 
between them, in which hitherto he had had such a trust. 

He recognised, of course, when the heat of passion was 
over, that he had exaggerated when he supposed the girl 
utterly indifferent to his very existence. She might no doubt 
retain a bit of lukewarm friendship for him. But this was 
worse than nothing. He thirsted for all; and the little he had 
served only to show how much was kept back. Of jealousy 
of George he did not think any longer. George or another, or 
nobody at all, what did it matter to him? He was jealous of 
every moment, every thought, she did not share with him. 
His new jealousy destroyed the old one, as a strong pain makes 
us forget a lesser ache. In the charming and dangerous 
intimacy in which they had lived, Andrey’s feelings had 
grown upon him imperceptibly. Now they burst forth fiercely, 
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filling his heart, kindling his blood. He could not exist 
without her, for in her absence he did nothing but torment 
himself about her. To run away was now out of the question. 
He calculated the hours and the minutes he had to wait before 
he could decently see her again. But as soon as he had 
secured for himself this happiness, the remembrance of his 
wrongs surged out of the depths of his heart, overwhelming 
all that was good and benevolent in his feelings toward the 
girl, The very enjoyment of her presence turned to poison 
for him. The deep, the penetrating pleasure of yielding and 
submitting to the beautiful child was gone. He felt humiliated 
at being so much at her mercy, revolting against her power of 
making him happy or wretched at pleasure. This inward 
struggle kept him in constant irritation. He became peevish 
and captious, trying to find fault with her, wrangling about 
everything ; and he was not ashamed to use the advantages of 
his superior dialectical skill and experience to torment her the 
more effectively. 

Tania received his first rebukes without defending herself ; 
they hurt her too much for that. But soon she lost confidence 
in his fairness, and began to resent his unjustifiable ill-temper. 
The mutual understanding established by many months of 
friendly intercourse was destroyed in a few days. When alone, 
free from these galling influences, Andrey saw with horror 
how rapidly their estrangement was growing. He tried to 
regain the lost ground by offering her apologies. And the 
next moment he began all over again. 

Tania was no less miserable than Andrey. One morning, 
coming unexpectedly, he saw by her eyes that she had been 
crying. He accused himself of being the greatest of villains, 
and was about to confess everything. But the girl received 
his first words so badly, that they fell out worse than ever. 

They were rolling down a steep declivity, and had to hurl 
themselves to the bottom without any possibility of stopping. 
A complete and irrevocable rupture was certain to occur before 
long. Andrey wished that it would come soon; this would 
put an end to an intolerable position. He would be compelled 
by force of circumstances to leave her, a thing which he had 
not strength to do on his own initiative. Yet he dreaded the 
blow, and made awkward efforts to put the fatal moment off. 

He took the extreme resolution of not seeing her outside 
the hours of their work. On Friday he kept to his room 
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stoically. Friday was Andrey’s best day ; they had no meeting 
to attend, and were wont either to go on some visit to town, or 
to spend it in Tania’s rooms reading something together or 
talking. Now he resolved not to call on her at all. But it 
cost him so much to keep to his resolution, that the next day 
he came much before the usual time, under the pretext that 
he wanted to speak with her upon the choice of the subject to 
discuss at the coming meeting. 

This they settled in a few minutes, and he had nothing 
more to say. For the first time he could not find a subject 
for conversation with Tania. He repented that he had broken 
his resolution, and had come so early to make a fool of himself. 
This put him at once in a bad humour. 

“* How long is it since you have seen Lisa?” he asked, to 
fill up the disagreeable gap. 

He had not done it on purpose, but he certainly could not 
have chosen a subject more unpleasant for himself. 

Lisa was a very fashionable cousin of Tania’s. Andrey 
knew her a little, and there was no love lost between them. 
Besides, her name reminded him of the unfortunate Moscow 
trip. It was at Lisa’s house that Tania intended to stop on 
her arrival in the town. 

“Not since last winter, when she paid a visit to St Peters- 
burg,” she answered, curtly and seriously. 

Tania had some needlework in her hand, and was sewing 
assiduously, her head turned in profile to Andrey. 

The silence returned,—a strained, painful silence, filling 
the nerves with uneasiness, like the stifling calm before the 
outburst of a tempest. 

To break the insufferable tension, Tania tried to bring 
forward something connected with their common work, which 
formerly afforded them such an inexhaustible source for 
exchange of thoughts and feelings. 

But Andrey did not take the bait ; it was not for this that 
he had come. Then, as the girl renewed nervously her efforts, 
he grew vexed that she should try to bring the conversation to 
matters which after all were of such small interest to her. 

He abruptly changed the subject, turning to topics which 
would be much more appropriate to the occasion,—her Moscow 
plans and acquaintances, in whom he exhibited now a keen, 
though not benevolent interest. 

Tania answered without lifting her eyes from the needle- 
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work. But her fingers trembled, and her stitches often went 
wrong. She knew well that this time Andrey had broached 
the subject on purpose to hurt her. But she had made her 
resolution not to be provoked, and not to quarrel with Andrey, 
as long as she could help it. In three days she would start with 
George for Moscow, and on returning she would settle in some 
other district. She did not want to part with Andrey in enmity. 

But, instead of soothing, her calmness drove Andrey to the 
extreme verge of irritation and despair. It proved to him 
that he had become so utterly indifferent to her, that no opinion 
of his would in the least affect her. He had nothing left 
but the cruel pleasure of ascertaining whether that indifference 
had any limits. He scoffed at her most cherished plans, ran 
down her Moscow friends, and finished by saying that, accord- 
ing to his experience, people who came over into their ranks 
from the midst of the fashionable world, were able only for a 
time to don the garb of democrats; in one way or in another 
the old Adam will reappear in them, and the sooner the better. 

This was too much for Tania to bear. She rose from her 
seat, exasperated, indignant. 

“Listen, Andrey! .. .” she began, in a voice quivering 
with anger. 

Andrey rose also, his face pale, his right hand resting upon 
the table. The spirit of mischief which hitherto had possessed 
him vanished at once. The moment he had expected, had 
provoked, and yet dreaded, had come, and he was ready to 
receive the blow. The small oil reflector fixed to the wall lit 
up his bowed forehead and knitted brows. He looked gloomy 
and suffering. 

“Andrey,” the girl exclaimed, softening suddenly, “tell 
me why you have so changed towards me for some days past? 
If you find something bad in me, why do you not tell me 
frankly and in a brotherly fashion as you used to? And if 
you can’t, why should we harass each other as we do? Is it 
not better we should separate, and go each our own way ?” 

She was no longer angry, but sad. Her voice was soft and 
kind. But Andrey became a shade paler still. 

“I wish I could leave you, Tania. I wish I had never met 
you at all,” he said, in a hardly audible voice. 

“Why? Have I caused you—— ?” 

She was checked by a sudden foreboding of something 
immense which flashed across her mind. « 
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“Are you blind, then?” Andrey said, almost rudely. 
“Do you not see that I love you to madness!” 

He lifted his eyes upon her, and his whole frame was 
shaken with a momentary wonder, which passed into a rapturous 
breath-suspending joy. Had he seen aright? Her face 
brightened. She had stretched both her hands toward him, 
she made a step forward, and all was done. She threw herself 
upon his neck, bursting into happy tears. 

“Tania, dear, my own! Is it possible? You love me?” 
he asked, in a tremulous voice. 

She only pressed closer to him. 

“You made me suffer so much,” she whispered. 

“Forgive me. I have suffered horribly myself; but it is 
all over now. We shall be happy!” he exclaimed triumphantly. 
“'The gods themselves will envy our happiness !” 

He led her to a chair, and knelt down at her side. He 
covered with kisses her cold hands, and her flushed, bashful 
face. He made her the avowal of his absorbing passion, and 
asked how she came to love him. He wanted facts, confir- 
mations, to be quite sure of that happiness which had fallen 
upon him as from the skies. 

“JT thought you loved George,” he said, with a smile of 
mixed confusion and pride. 

“ George is the best of men—much better than you are,” 
she said, pressing her finger strongly against his forehead. “But 
since the night you spoke to me at our house—do you remember? 
—you have possessed my heart. It all grew upon me stronger 
and stronger. ... I don’t know why. I suppose for some 
sin of my ancestors,” she said, with a smile, bestowing upon the 
young man a long look of love. 

The sound of the bell at the entrance door recalled them to 
reality. It was the first batch of workmen arriving. 

Andrey went to let them in. The girl received them, and 
betook herself to her work as usual. She looked only un- 
commonly beautiful, as if glorified with the calm solemnity of a 
great happiness. But Andrey could not curb the tempestuous 
exultation of his heart. Even Tania’s presence was not sufficient 
to enable him to attend to anything except his own feelings. 
He took leave of them, and left hurriedly. 

Outside it was a bitter frost ; the winter, at its onset, covering 
with the shroud of death, earth, trees, and houses. But Andrey 
was unconscious ofethe cold, as-of all his surroundings. There 
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was in his heart a boiling spring of life, which made his checks 
glow and sent the blood coursing rapidly through his veins, as 
he walked through the darkness of the early northern night. 

He was not dreaming; it was true, she loved him! Her 
hands had rested there, around his neck; he felt their touch 
still, Her first shy kiss burned upon his lips. That dazzling 
beauty, that harmonious spirit, the treasures of which he alone 
knew—were his, all his, solely and for ever! The world 
around him, other men and himself—all seemed changed and 
renewed, and in the depth of his soul, stirred as it had never 
been before, an exultant voice was singing a hymn of praise to 
the abstract impersonal thing above, the object of their common 
devotion, which now appeared to him as a living being, one that 
could be spoken to and hear his ardent vows. He knew that 
the girl he loved would never have cast a glance upon him, but 
for his faithfulness to the great cause in which they were both 
engaged. 

His thoughts reverted to George, and a repentant tenderness 
filled his heart. How rudely he had behaved towards him ; how 
churlishly he had received his unwavering kindness. Yes, he 
must go straight to him, he must make a clean breast of it, and 
tell him, Brother, I have sinned before heaven and against you. 

George was at home, buried amidst his books and manu- 
scripts. The moment he saw Andrey’s face, he understood on 
what errand he had come. It seemed that he was prepared 
long ago for what Andrey wanted to tell him. 

He stopped Andrey’s clumsy and confused confessions at 
the first words, and shook his hand, wishing him happiness. 
Not a shadow of jealousy could be detected in his large blue 
eyes, as he looked upon his happy rival. This did not sur- 
prise Andrey at all, for he knew that it would be thus. But it 
seemed very strange to him that George should accept it all as 
a matter of course. 

“] knew months ago that she loved you,” George said, 
calmly. 

‘‘Did you? But how could you ?” Andrey asked. 

‘‘ In the simplest way possible ; she told me herself on one 
occasion. .. .” 

He paused for a moment, as if drifting off into some 
recollections. 

‘‘That’s why,” he proceeded, ‘I was compelled to keep 
dumb as a fish. Otherwise I should have sppken.” 
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“Spoken? To whom ?” 

“To you, of course. To whom else?” 

“ George, pray don’t tell me all that at once, if you don’t 
want to crush me altogether with your surpassing virtues,” 
Andrey said, trying to conceal his confusion under a playful 
tone. 

George shrugged his shoulders. 

“What are you saying of virtues. It would be only 
consistent with my love to both of you. Would you not have 
done it yourself if you had been in my position?” he said, 
fixing on his friend a sly look of assumed simplicity. 

Andrey blushed crimson with the painful blush of shame. 
He knew that he would have been unable to act in that way. 
It pained him to confess his coarser nature. 

Seeing how well he had hit the mark, George burst into a 
hearty laugh, so completely devoid of malice that Andrey felt 
relieved, and finished by laughing too. 

‘Then George stopped, and said seriously— 

“T hope you will not be jealous of me because I shall 
accompany ‘Tania to Moscow ?” 

“No, I have not fallen as low as that kind of jealousy, and 
I hope I never shall,” Andrey exclaimed, smiling. “ You need 
not think me worse than I am.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
PENDING THE RESPITE. 


Pe promised to return soon, and she kept her word. 
In a fortnight Andrey was at the railway station again 
to take his bride in his arms, They were married 

soon after. No priest or policeman was requested to interfere 

in the matter. ‘The union was completed by giving publicity 
to their intentions, as is the rule in the world in which they 
lived. 

The marriage changed in no way the external part of their 
life. They resumed the same work as before, though they had 
to settle at the opposite end of the capital, as the old district 
became too hot for them. In one of the bye-streets near the 
Cronversky they found small lodgings, consisting of two rooms, 
with a kitchen in which Tania cooked their meals. 

The rooms were small, and shabbily furnished. The floor 
was bare, the ceiling not very lofty. ‘The windows were small, 
and for the most part covered with an opaque deposit of hoar 
frost, as hard winter was outside, though spring was already 
drawing near. Ona sunny day they could enjoy the view of a 
block of ugly monotonous houses on the opposite side of the 
street. There was nothing picturesque or poetical in the 
dwelling, which was almost dreary in its bareness. Yet this 
was their paradise,—if this expression can be allowed in the 
sober language of modern humanity. 

The first, all-absorbing, rapturous happiness soon passed ; 
it was too incompatible with the life they lived and saw around 
them. But it gave place to a calmer and higher happiness, of 
community of thoughts and feelings, of the never-ending charm 
of mutual knowledge, which for lovers begins only after 
marmiage. 

They were as fully and completely happy as they ever 
dreamed of being. 
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True, an important element of complete happiness did not 
exist for them. They had not even any illusion as to its 
longevity. Theirs was only a short respite, and they knew it. 
The sword of Damocles hung constantly over their heads. 
Any day and hour might be their last. Some of the many 
dangers besetting the everyday life of conspirators approached 
them closely, as if to whisper a memento mori, now to Andrey, 
now to Tania, now to both of them together. 

But they did not complain of this. The dangers which 
surrounded their path were the torch-bearers of their love. 
What they valued and loved in each other most, was precisely 
this unlimited devotion to their country, this readiness to give up 
for its sake everything and at any moment. If they were able 
to love each other without doubt, division, or restraint, with all 
the powers of their young enthusiasm, this was because they 
each found in the other the embodiment of that lofty ideal of 
heroism after which each of them aspired. Since faithfulness 
to themselves, to their ideas, to their love, imposed upon 
them this life of constant danger, they did not shrink. Let 
the unavoidable come; they would not cast down their eyes 
before it. 

They did not court the ghastly goddess of self-immolation ; 
they were both too full of vigorous physical health for that, and 
life had too many charms for them now. But they did not 
fear. The gloom of the future did not mar the beauty of their 
present. It only gave a value to every hour, every moment, 
they had to spend together. 

One morning, it was at the beginning of spring, Andrey 
asked Tania to read him aloud from a new magazine they had 
brought yesterday from her father, with whom they had spent 
the evening. 

They both enjoyed immensely reading together, and talking 
on what they had read. But to-day Tania replied that she was 
in no mood to read anything. A cloud hung over her brow ; 
the first, perhaps, in the four months of their marriage. 

“What’s the matter with you, dear?” Andrey asked, 
anxiously. ‘* You look so appallingly serious and solemn.” 

Tania could not tell exactly what was the matter. Nothing 
particular ; only a strange depression of spirit. 

She was sitting in the chair near her desk. Andrey sat 
upon the floor at her feet, which was his favourite pose when 
they could enjoy a free talk. 
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‘Come, tell me what you are thinking about, and I’ll try to 
find out for myself what ails you.” 

“You needn’t mind about it,” she said; “a mere de- 
pression of mind, which will pass of its own accord.” 

‘* But I want to know what you are depressed about. Is it 
about me, perhaps? If so, you are quite wrong, for you 
couldn’t find with a lantern a better husband than I am.” 

‘Don’t joke, Andrey,” ‘Tania said, letting her vague melan- 
choly run that way. ‘We are happy now, but who can tell 
whether it is for good or for evil that we married.” 

“ Every priest, if we had asked any to meddle in our affairs, 
would have told you that it is for good and for evil,” Andrey 
said. ‘‘ But whence these strange doubts? Inever heard you 
speak in that way before? Do you regret that you married me?” 

“No, I don’t regret, on my own account,” she said, putting 
her hand upon Andrey’s thick hair, and looking him in the 
face. ‘‘ But perhaps you would regret it some day. I have 
been often told how revolutionists grow worse when they get 
married.” 

“Then it is the fear of spoiling my spotless self that 
troubles your peace of mind?” 

He could not proceed in the same strain, her deep dark 
eyes were so earnestly, pathetically sad. 

A warm wave of thankfulness and love surged up in his 
breast as he looked from below into those dear eyes, drinking 
in their caressing light. 

‘* My darling, you have made another and better man of 
me! You have opened in my heart such springs of enthusiasm, 
devotion, and faith in men, as I never thought to possess. Is 
it for you to speak thus?” 

“ Have I?” she said, incredulously, caressing his hair. 

“Oh, I wish I could tell you all! Do you know I was 
very religious when a boy, and afterwards I was told that it is 
in religion that man’s spirit soars highest. But when I am 
with you, and your hand resting upon my head ; or when in 
solitude I begin to think of you and of myself,—I feel the 
same sweetness of humility, the same thrill of adoration, the. 
same ardent yearning after moral purity and sacrifice, which 
overwhelmed my heart in the days of my childhood. 1’m glad 
to own my defects and weaknesses, because it is before you 
that I have to bow my head, and I long to be cleansed of them 
that I may come without fear into your presence. . . .” 

fe) 
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Transfigured with the glow of enthusiasm he was beautiful, 
he was eloquent. ‘Tania listened, serious, wondering, almost 
carried away by his passionate outburst. But at his last words 
she stretched her hands forwards, as if his utterances were 
actual incense that she wanted to keep off. 

‘“‘ Andrey, I pray you, don’t speak to me in that way if you 
love me. 1’ll disbelieve in your love if you try to exalt me so 
out of all proportion. I know that I have nothing extraordinary 
about me, and I wish that you would take me for what I am.” 

Andrey listened to this little sermon with a calm smile. 
He took her hand deliberately, and kissed one by one each of 
her fingers in turn. 

“Child,” he said at last, ‘‘who told you that I consider 
you to be so much of an exception to our common nature ? 
No, dear, I’m not a boy any longer. I know that we are both 
of us ordinary people. I weave no day-dreams about you ; 
I love you. But do you think that only the rare and the 
extraordinary can be loved? How miserable our world would 
be if that were so! I know that among our fellow-conspirators 
there are women as good and pure-minded and devoted as you. 
But what does it matter to me? I see the sun, and I feel its 
warmth basking in its rays, and 1 proceed calmly to my day’s 
work or to my rest. But to-morrow I see the same sun, 
perhaps even less brilliant and beautiful than yesterday, only 
the clouds gathered round him in a somewhat different way, 
the colours grouped in another manner, which so affects 
my eyes that I stop rapturous and ecstatic before him. I don’t 
know, and ] don’t care to know, why I love you. . . .” 

“Oh, I know now,” Tania interposed, laughing, “and [ll 
tell you at once. Your tastes are exceedingly modest. I 
am sure you become ecstatic before the sun when it is so 
thoroughly clouded as to resemble a big round oil-spot upon a 
paper lantern. There’s no wrangling about tastes, and I 
consent to be your sun on such condition.” 

She was merry; she smiled gaily. But her eyes were 
serious, answering to a deeper feeling, which gradually absorved 
everything else, streaming forth unchecked in one long, long 
look. How he loved those dark changeful eyes, of a brown 
topaz with their deep and transparent purity! How he loved: 
that look of hers, which always made his heart throb and sink 
He happiness as on the first day when she bestowed it upon 

im ! ; 
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“‘ My joy !” he exclaimed, in a quivering voice, drawing his 
face near to hers, ‘‘ tell me why should I be so happy? What 
right have I to be so overwhelmingly happy, when such gloom 
and sorrow is around us? I feel crushed down when I ask 
myself, What have I done to merit all you have given me, and 
how shall I ever repay it?” 

She closed his mouth with her hand. Her wondrous eyes 
changed ; their mysterious depths closed as with a veil, and 
the tremulous fires which glared somewhere at their bottom 
were S,ent. They looked grave and serious. 

“You mustn’t rave in this way,” she said, earnestly. “A 
womian’s love is not a prize; it’s a free gift on both sides.” 

The rebuke cooled Andrey, but only for a moment, as fresh 
fuel thrown into an oven cools the fire. 

“You are right; you are always right, dear. But I 
must only be the more grateful to you on that account. I 
should have sung hymns in praise of you, like the old 
troubadour, if I only knew how to make them.” 

‘* My troubadour,” she said, with a relenting smile, “ what 
would our fellow-conspirators say, I wonder, if they knew that 
Andrey Kojukhov, the stern, the unflinching, sings rhapsodies 
like this?” 

“They would only put greater confidence in me, if they are 
wise,” Andrey retorted promptly. ‘For there is nothing I 
would not do or endure to be worthy of your love. Believe 
me, only a born coward fears that in the moment of his 
supreme danger love to a woman will check his devotion to 
his country. ‘They will find me ready when my hour comes. 
And you, my beautiful sun, you will say to me, like the Cir- 
cassian maid arming her lover to the battle, 

‘* «My dearest, be bold in facing your fate.’ "’ 

“T'll try,” she said, with a faint smile, casting her admiring 
eyes upon the bold smiling face uplifted towards her. 

Never had she loved him so dearly, never was she so proud 
and happy to be so beloved by sucha man. But at the same 
moment, the possibility of losing him, which she had admitted 
hitherto without believing it, dawned upon her mind with the 
keen anguish of reality. 

With a nervous impulsiveness, in strong contrast with her 
words, she threw her hands round his neck, and pressed 
vehemently to her breast that head, so fearless, so careless of 
danger, which at this moment was dearer to her than all the world. 
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A loud ring of the bell, followed by two feebler ones, filled 
with its discordant din the whole of their small lodgings. 

This was a friend’s ring. Yet both started, and looked into 
each other’s face. 

Andrey rose hastily and went to open the door. 

Tania, who remained at her place, heard first Andrey’s 
joyful exclamation upon the recognition of an unexpected 
friend. But the welcome fell deadened as a stone falls when 
thrown into a quagmire. She heard the stifled rapid whisper 
of several voices, and then an ominous silence. 

Andrey returned to the room, followed by George, and a 
young man whom she did not know. Andrey was pale. The 
two others looked sad and very serious. 

“What has happened?” she exclaimed, with anxiety, rising 
to meet them all. 

“A terrible disaster,” Andrey said. ‘Zina and Vasily 
have been arrested after a hot fight. Both will be sentenced 
to death in a few weeks, for certain. Vulitch has been shot in 
the affray.” 

He threw himself upon a chair, and passed his hand over 
his forehead. The two guests sat down also. The stranger 
happened to be opposite Tania, and their eyes met. 

‘‘ Vatajko,” he said, introducing himself, as the others did 
not do it. ‘I have just come from Dubravnik with the news, 
and with a special message to your husband.” 

‘When did it all happen ?” she asked. 

“ Three days ago,” Vatajko answered. ‘The police tried to 
keep it secret, but they cannot. To-morrow it will appear in 
all the newspapers. The whole town is full of it.” 

He began to relate in a slow suppressed voice the details 
of the disaster. But as he went on he gradually warmed to 
his subject. When he came to the story of the fight, he was 
quite ecstatic. It was indeed a good feat. In the dead of the 
night the police had tried to penetrate into the lodgings 
which Zina and Vasily occupied. They unscrewed the hinges 
of the outer door, so as to enter unheard and surprise every 
one in bed. They would certainly have succeeded in their 
object, but it chanced that Vulitch was reading late in her 
room. She heard the suspicious noise, and as she saw the 
gendarmes unfastening the doors, she fired at them when they 
least expected it. She drove them back upon the stairs by 
repeated shots, and alone kept them at bay for a few minutes, 
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until she was struck by a bullet in the head. She died as 
Vasily rushed to her assistance. 

‘‘ What a lioness she was, that little girl! And what a good 
death!” Andrey could not help exclaiming. 

“ The other two,” Vatajko proceeded, ‘“‘made an attempt to 
force a passage with their revolvers, but it was impossible. 
Then they retreated to the inner rooms, and barricaded the 
entrance. They burned all the compromising documents, and 
they kept the police at bay for half-an-hour, until, having spent 
all their cartridges, they gave themselves up as prisoners.” 

Vatajko added, that according to their information they 
would be tried in a few weeks together with Boris. Zina had 
been implicated in the same affairs as Boris, and the police 
were very glad to have laid hands on her at last. Vasily would 
be tried for armed resistance. There could be no doubt that 
all three would be condemned to death. 

“But this must not be!” Vatajko exclaimed passionately. 
“We'll deliver them by main force !” 

He rose from his seat in the heat of his excitement. Now 
moving, now stopping before one or the other, and gesticulating 
vehemently, he told them that the Dubravnik section had 
decided to attempt a rescue with all their force. The whole 
body of revolutionists is in warm sympathy with the affair. 
Volunteers could be enrolled to any number among the young 
people of the educated classes and the artisans of the town. 
If the secret of the enterprise is rigorously kept, they might 
succeed. At all events they were resolved to try it. 

“We have decided,” he concluded, addressing Andrey, 
“that for an affair of such importance an afaman must be 
nominated, and we have unanimously elected you. I have 
been sent to explain to you everything, and to ask whether 
you will join with us in the affair.” 

Alaman means head man, or leader. Asa rule, the under- 
takings of all kinds are managed on a democratic principle ; 
every detail of importance is discussed and settled by the 
votes of all those who take part in the affair. But in the 
enterprises of a military character, requiring special rapidity 
and energy of action, the direction is often entrusted to one 
man called a/aman, to whom all the rest give implicit obedience. 

Andrey lifted his head and looked at the bearer of a 
proposal of such gravity. 

“Have you well weighed your choice?” he asked. “I 
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have never been ataman in any affair before, and this will be 
a particularly serious one.” 

“We could not have a better man than you, if we had 
ordered one to be made on purpose,” Vatajko said warmly. 

He explained the reasons which had determined Andrey’s 
nomination. All the members of the section knew him per- 
sonally, and had full confidence in him. Besides, he was very 
popular with the bulk of the revolutionists of the town, who 
knew him by reputation, and would follow him better than any 
other man. 

“Let it be, then, as you wish,” Andrey said; “Iam ready 
to serve in any capacity in an affair like this.” 

“So I told them—so I told them!” Vatajko repeated, 
shaking Andrey’s hand effusively. ‘We all think,” he added, 
“that you need not come to Dubravnik at once. If the police 
get wind that you are there, they’ll be put on their guard. You 
had better remain here till the time draws near. We shall be 
in constant communication, and will consult you upon every- 
thing.” 

Thus it was that once again Andrey was taken from his 
quiet work and his happy uneventful life to be thrown into the 
very vortex of the revolutionary storm. 

He paid a short visit to Dubravnik merely for the purpose of 
trying the ground. Here he learned that Botcharov, on whom 
he had reckoned for the coming affair, and the sisters Dudorov, 
all three had been arrested a few days before. This was very 
unpleasant. But at first he did not ascribe much importance 
to the fact of their arrest ; he thought they would be released 
after a short time. But soon after his arrival Varia Votnova 
called on him. She had been on her usual visit to the prison, 
where she had learned something that had made her cry with 
grief and indignation. Mironov, whom Andrey and Vasily 
had met at the picnic with the sisters Dudorov, had been 
arrested three months ago. From the very first he had shown 
the white feather. Now, in order to exculpate himself and get 
out of prison, the wretch was beginning to confess all that he 
knew, or that he surmised, bringing numbers of people into 
trouble. 

It was in consequence of his revelations that Botcharov 
and the NDudorovs had been arrested. He had spoken, among 
other things, of that unfortunate picnic in the wood, mentioning 
the names of all who were present. The accident, however 
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insignificant in itself, established the fact of an acquaintance 
between the Dudorovs and Botcharoy and the active con- 
spirators like Andrey and Vasily. They were all three to be 
tried with Boris, Zina, and Vasily,—a companionship which 
boded them no good. 

For the rest, Andrey’s impressions were rather favourable. 
As far as the projected rescue was concerned, matters in 
Dubravnik were much better than he had expected. ‘There 
was the best fighting material at hand, and he had formed 
a splendid plan of action. They had a fair chance of success; 
and how glorious such a success would be! His fighting 
instincts were awakened. As to dangers—he did not think 
of them, and, in the bottom of his heart, did not believe in 
them. 

He returned to Tania high-spirited and happy. But for 
her the days of peace were gone. She fully recognised that 
Andrey was right to go,—that it was absolutely impossible that 
on such occasions her Andrey should remain behind. But 
this was a poor consolation. It did not dispel her fears and 
anxicties about him. 


PART ITI. 


ALL FOR THE CAUSE. 


ALL FOR THE CAUSE. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE STUTTERER. 


called “The Mounds,”—a name that sounds strangely 

nowadays, for not a single mound can be discovered 
either in its sandy streets or amongst the large orchards and 
uncared-for gardens. Probably the name was more appropriate 
in times gone by, when the place was: first reclaimed from the 
wilderness, for the most part by the nobles of the province 
who wanted residences in the town. Many of the houses still 
bear traces of their origin. The spacious courts are surrounded 
by numerous offices, for the accommodation of the scores of 
servants that always accompanied the nobles in their periodical 
migration into the towns. Stables, coach-houses, bath-houses, 
testify to our fathers’ attempts to preserve as much as possible 
the country mode of life. The houses themselves, —those which 
are not yet pulled down to give place to new ones,—built 
mostly of wood, are not without architectural pretensions. 
Here and there one could see balconies with ornamental 
cornices and balustrades, diminutive turrets surmounted by 
spires, festooned doors and windows, bearing witness to the 
whims and fancies of people who had some kind of artistic 
proclivities. 

After the emancipation, these spired and turreted houses 
of the former slave-owners passed into the hands of the middle 
men that so often succeeded the nobles in the possession of 
their landed estates. The merchants and speculators of all 
sorts who ousted the ruined nobles, did not remain long in 
possession of places unsuitable for business purposes, and little 
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attractive to them in other ways. They stayed there simply as 
conquerors in a city taken by storm—just long enough to strip 
the estates of all that could be converted into ready money. 

Once again the “ Mounds” changed their aspect and their 
population. Houses, offices, and belongings were now rented 
for the most part by small citizens of the working class. For 
them the chief value of the estates was in the land that 
adjoined them—gardens and orchards, which were cultivated 
for vegetables. As to the houses—those they relet to gentle- 
folk, their own families huddled together in some one or other 
of the outbuildings. This arrangement seemed to be perma- 
nent. The proprietors were able to raise the rent rapidly, and 
the tenants were able to scrape the rent together somehow. 
The town supplied a good market for vegetables, turning out 
an always increasing number of people to whom the words 
“nature” and “fresh air” had some significance, and who 
were willing to pay a moderate price for enjoying both. 

In one of these houses, at the beginning of the spring, two 
lodgers were sitting before an open window. One of them 
was looking eagerly into the dark street, examining with care 
every new figure that appeared under the dim light of the oil 
lantern. 

It was Vatajko. The other was Andrey, who had come 
over to Dubravnik a fortnight before, and had settled with his 
friend in that quiet place. 

‘* Nobody coming ?” he asked. 

** Nobody,” was the answer. 

‘Very strange,” Andrey resumed, after a pause. ‘ The 
sitting of the tribunal must have been ended at least three 
hours ago. The Stutterer had ample time to see his cousin 
and to come on here.” 

‘Perhaps she hasn’t got an admission ticket,” Vatajko 
suggested. 

“Nonsense!” Andrey exclaimed. ‘‘ How can they refuse 
a ticket to a girl in her station?” 

‘Then we must assume the Stutterer has blown himself up. 
He is such a punctual man,” Vatajko said, jestingly. 

“It’s possible,” Andrey answered, seriously ; “he is so 
careless with his stuff that it might happen to him at any 
moment.” 

Hadn't I better run over to his place and ask?” said 
Vatajko. ( 
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‘* What about? Whether he’s blown up or not?” 

“No. Whether he has seen his cousin, and what she 
told him.” 

‘If he’s blown up, he won’t be able to tell you anything ; 
and if he’s not, he will come here in the meantime, and you'll 
miss him. We'd better wait.” 

A long pause followed. 

“ But it’s so tiresome!” Vatajko broke out. ‘‘ When the 
Stutterer comes I'll make it hot for him, take my word for 
it!” 

He was casting a last hopeless look in one direction down 
the empty street, when he heard the noise of a carriage ap- 
proaching from the other. 

“ Ah, here he is at last!” Vatajko exclaimed, at once for- 
getting his grudge. 

Andrey also went to the window, and saw the Stutterer 
driving rapidly towards them in an open carriage. He wasa 
middle-aged man, with long dark beard reaching almost to his 
belt, and in figure he looked like a Hercules. ‘Touching with 
his long hand the driver’s shoulder, he ordered him to stop at 
the gate. 

This was a transgression of the rules, but he was in too 
great a hurry to pull up at a distance from the house. 

In another minute he entered the room, bowing his head 
so as not to strike it against the lintel of the door. Vatajko 
had already carefully closed the window, let down the blinds, 
and lit a pair of candles. 

“ Now, what’s your news?” Andrey asked. ‘Speak out 
quick.” 

“In a minute ; give metime to take my coat off. Nothing 
pa:icular, I warn you beforehand,” the visitor answered, stutter- 
ing slightly. 

On closer examination he did not appear to be a Hercules 
at all. He was lean, and stooped somewhat. His beard was 
not dark but light chestnut, descending in two long wisps 
downwards. But his meagre long face was remarkable for a 
pair of grey eyes, glistening and restless. 

‘“‘ Have you seen your cousin?” Andrey asked. 

‘Ves, I have.” 

“ Then sit down and tell us everything in the right order.” 

The Stutterer took a seat, and began his tale. 

The trial they were expecting had actyally begun before 
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the military tribunal. Little had been done in the first 
sitting, but sorne inferences could already be drawn by experts 
as to the drift of future proceedings. Most of the members 
of the bench had been appointed for this special trial by the 
governor, presumably because they offered special pledges of 
servility. 

Though no military tribunal—ordinary or exceptional— 
offers much guarantee of justice for political offenders, this was 
a bad sign. These precautions showed that the government 
had some especially evil design. The speech of the imperial 
prosecutor, opening the proceedings, was very important from 
this point of view, because in all trials of this kind the bench 
is ruled by the prosecutor. 

As to the three chief prisoners, only one charge could be 
expected. Not so for the other three, Botcharov and the two 
Dudorovs, who were innocent of any real offence beyond mere 
acquaintance with conspirators. It was a very bad sign that 
the prosecutor accused them all of having formed one secret 
society, intended for the overthrow of the throne, and so forth. 
Such an interpretation of their mutual relations—if accepted 
by the court—meant death to all six, for death is the penalty 
for conspirators against ‘the throne.” 

“* But is it possible ?” Vatajko broke in. ‘‘ What proofs of 
a conspiracy has the blackguard ”—he meant the prosecutor— 
“brought?” 

“'l'he famous picnic in the wood, at which Mironov was 
present,” the Stutterer answered. “The Dudorovs and Botcharov 
have admitted that they took part in it. From Vasily they got 
no answer whatever, for he remained dumb all through his 
detention. But there again 1s Mironov, who testifies that 
Vasily was at the picnic with Andrey and Vulitch. Besides, 
the porter in the Dudorovs’ house has recognised the photo- 
graph of Vulitch, and has testified that she called several 
times on the Dudorovs.” 

The Stutterer closed his mouth, considering the matter 
fully explained. 

Botcharov was a friend of the Dudorovs, the Dudorovs were 
friends of Vulitch, Vulitch was a friend of Zina, Andrey, and 
Vasily. 

All the six prisoners were in the same gang. Since some 
of them had admittedly conspired “against the throne,” the 
rest must have been of one mind with them. 
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All this the Stutterer had no need to explain to his friends, 
for they had not come from the moon. They were Russians, 
and they knew the old trick only too well. 

‘* And how are the accused?” Andrey asked, passing on to 
more interesting topics. 

‘* My informant said that they were so absorbed in talking 
with each other after so many months of separation, that they 
paid hardly any attention to the proceedings ; but at one point 
they made a fearful commotion.” 

Then the Stutterer related the peculiar feature of the trial 
which caused that vehement outburst; the foul calumnies 
which the prosecutor—with the permission of the judges— 
thought fit to pour forth upon the accused, the three women 
amongst them especially. 

The Stutterer could not tell all, for he had not been in the 
court himself, and his informant omitted much. But what he 
said was enough to throw Vatajko into a fit of passion. 

“The scoundrels!” he exclaimed, putting both his hands 
to his throbbing temples. “I wish 1 had them a couple of 
yards away, to prove on them the effect of one of our bombs.” 

But not a muscle in the face of his elder companion moved. 

“Why, friend! Did you expect them to behave like decent 
persons ?” 

“No, but it’s provoking all the same,” he replied. ‘‘ Even 
butchers, when they lead beasts to the slaughter-house, don’t 
throw dirt on their heads.” 

‘*“How could you expect the Emperor's trusted hound to 
have the delicacy of a butcher?” Andrey said. ‘ Besides, who 
cares what fellows of that stamp say or don’t say? They 
would charge their own mothers with adultery, if they were 
well enough paid for it.” 

“ But I can’t believe that all the six will be sentenced to 
death. Three of them have really done nothing!” Vatajko 
exclaimed, clinging to his hope. 

‘*You are very naive, my boy, I see,” the Stutterer said, 
ironically. 

He fixed for a moment his restless glistening eyes upon 
the young man, and then turned them away scornfully. His 
wife—who also had done nothing—had been torn away from 
him and kept in prison for years, until she went mad, and in a fit 
of suicidal mania had cut her throat with a piece of a broken 
tumbler. Vatajko’s faint-hearted desire to ayribute something 
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human to the police excited in him a feeling of indignation 
mitigated only by contempt. 

“ As for the sentence,” Andrey said, “I am pretty sure it will 
be that. It will give the governor an opportunity to make a 
show of humanity by commuting the penalty for the sisters 
Dudorov, and probably for Botcharov also. Perhaps the 
tribunal will take something off the prosecutor’s exorbitant 
demands, to make a show of their independence. They al- 
ways arrange comedies of this sort among themselves. I don’t 
think that more than three of the sentences will be confirmed— 
Boris and Vasily for certain, and then either Zina or Botcharov,” 
Andrey concluded, in a somewhat unsteady voice. ‘“ But why 
do we speculate upon these matters?” he added, after a pause. 
“ Tell us rather how your work is going on, Stutterer.” 

“Everything is ready. I have prepared bombs for fifty 
men, and two dozen more than were ordered. I have only to 
fit the touch holes. That I can do at a few hours’ notice.” 

They talked of their project, and half-an-hour later the 
Stutterer departed, with somewhat greater precautions than he 
had taken on his arrival. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN THE TEMPLE OF THEMIS. 


HE trial of the six revolutionists lasted five days. It 
ought to have lasted at least three times as long, had 
the tribunal followed the usual forms of procedure 

prescribed by the military code, which certainly does not err 
on the side of slowness. But the town was too much excited 
by the sight of the judicial tragedy which was going on in its 
midst. The general public was excluded from the court. The 
admission tickets were distributed with the utmost care among 
the officials, their wives, and a small number of private citizens 
of unexceptional loyalty. To prevent any possible manifesta- 
tion of sympathy outside, strong patrols of police and gendarmes 
watched all the streets, dispersing those who assembled near 
the court, and taking into custody the obstinate and persistent. 

Yet a swarm of sympathisers and of simple curiosity seekers 
was continually hovering round the place. Whenever any 
gentlemen or ladies came out, they were instantly surrounded 
by a dozen people, perfect strangers to them, who emerged 
nobody knew whence, to question them upon the trial within. 
On returning home from the sittings, the people who had got 
in by ticket were sure to find some acquaintance or friend 
waiting for them, who had been unable to gain admittance, but 
who was, as a rule, much more anxious than the privileged 
ones to know about the case. 

From husband to wife, from friend to friend, the sensational 
news spread over the town with surprising rapidity. ‘Though 
the newspaper accounts were exceedingly meagre, and often 
distorted, all those who felt any interest in the matter were 
tolerably well informed as to what was going on. The sym- 
pathy of the general public was as usual with the weaker. 
The daily and hourly reports of the behaviour of the two 
parties were certainly calculated to strengthen these sympathies. 
The town was in a fever of excitement. The contagion spread 
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even to those usually indifferent to politics. Alarmed by the 
symptoms of a growing ferment, which might possibly culminate 
in “disturbances,” the governor of the province privately 
ordered the presiding judge and the imperial prosecutor to 
hasten matters, and to bring on the final act speedily. For- 
malities were hurried through, the proceedings pushed on post 
haste. The comedy grew rapidly towards its tragic end. 

It was known in town that the sentence would be pro- 
nounced on Thursday, the fifth day of the trial. ‘The excite- 
ment of the public, especially a certain section of it, was such 
that the authorities took measures against a possible outbreak. 
The interior of the court was crammed with soldiers and police. 
A battalion of infantry and two squadrons of Cossacks were 
kept under arms in the yard of the Patent Office close by. 
The police patrols were doubled. 

But the number of those who now thronged the place had 
quadrupled. In the evening, after the closing of the factories, 
crowds of workmen joined them. ‘The police were not strong 
enough to keep these back without recourse to firearms. 
These they did not wish to use so soon. 

In the court itself the appearance of the public had con- 
siderably changed within these five days. By dint of entreating 
and pestering their high-class friends and relatives, as well as 
by occasionally bribing some warder, many of those whom it 
was particularly intended to keep out had succeeded in gaining 
admittance. Both prisoners and judges, when they looked at 
the audience, were surprised to see that it was no longer so uni- 
formly “respectable” as at first. By the side of tchinovniks,— 
some fat, some lean, all clean shaven (as officers in the civil 
service),—and amongst decorated colonels and generals, repre- 
senting the unimpeachably loyal element, one might discover 
people whose aspect was more neutral, and here and there a 
sprinkling of individuals, both men and women, whose loyalty 
was in all probability of the wrong colour. 

In the second row of chairs, the wife of the president 
of the Board of Control—an undoubtedly loyal lady —was dis- 
playing a new rustling silk gown, her showy jewellery, and her 
own chubby beaming face. She was dreadfully afraid of these 
Nihilists, and only came because she was told by a friend 
that it would be so awfully interesting. Her great fear was 
that the women prisoners might scream and fall into hysterics, 
which would shock her very delicate nerves. But at this good 
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lady’s elbow one might see a girl, in whom, by the bold and 
serious expression of her face, it was easy to recognise a 
Nihilist, though she wore her hair long, and had on a 
tolerably fine blue silk dress—borrowed for the occasion. In 
the back rows one could discover unmistakable Nihilist 
faces, students and short-haired unconventionally-dressed girls. 
The curly head and lovely agitated face of Varia Voinova was 
conspicuous among them. She had obtained her ticket from 
the wife of one of the prison officials. To prevail upon the 
timid lady, she had promised that in case of detection she 
would say that she had spirited it away from the table during a 
visit. 

The bench retired at eleven at night to decide in their 
quality of judges and jury upon the question both of guilt and 
punishment. 

They did not return until half-past two in the morning. But 
very few of the public thought of leaving. ‘The verdict had to 
be given at any price. They knew that their expectations 
would not be disappointed, and the longer they waited the less 
was their inclination to leave. The tribunal might return at 
any moment,—and the public waited and waited. The time 
dragged slowly on. The hall, crammed to its full capacity, 
was suffocating, as the windows were carefully closed to pre- 
vent any possible communication between the public within 
and the crowd outside. ‘This added to the general exhaustion 
and weariness. In the grey dull light of the approaching 
morning the court-room looked strangely oppressive. Six 
candles, in silver candlesticks, glimmering upon the judges’ 
table, gave it a lugubrious, funereal aspect. ‘The closely packed 
people were almost-silent. Few cared to discuss the probable 
issue of the debates which were evidently going on in the 
consultation room. 

From the prisoners’ box a hum of suppressed voices came, 
uninterruptedly audible throughout the hushed assembly. The 
prisoners knew that after the sentence was read they would be 
separated, and not allowed to see each other until the day of 
execution. They tried to profit by the short time they were to 
be together. Judging by their unbroken rapid talk they were 
in good spirits, and not in the least broken down by the fate 
they anticipated. But the public could not see any of them, as 
they sat all six upon wooden benches, surrounded hy twelve 
gendarmes with their drawn swords on their shoulders. 
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The crowd outside the building, which the sleepy and 
exhausted policemen now left to take care of itself, was neither 
sO patient nor so calm. They were excited by their victory 
over the police, and, moreover, represented the most turbulent 
section of the population. The Nihilist, or, to speak more 
exactly, the liberal and advanced elements, were in strong force. 
As a part of the loiterers, tired by the long waiting, withdrew, 
these were brought into closer contact, and began to form in 
the front an almost compact body. Many happened to be 
acquainted, and they talked, giving vent to their feelings 
freely, thereby showing clearly that they were not yet con- 
spirators. 

A handkerchief was raised at one of the windows. 

*¢ The verdict !” shouted a voice in the crowd. Instantly all 
noise ceased, and the crowd pressed towards the windows with 
upturned faces. 

Within, the voice of the usher was announcing the last 
scene of the shameless farce. The tribunal was about to enter 
to read the sentence. 

Rising to their feet as one man, the people stood in breath- 
less expectation. <A silence as of death fell upon the many- 
headed crowd. One could almost hear the beating of so 
many hearts,—some in agony of fear for those near to them, 
some in the excitement of the dramatic tension of the moment. 

One by one the six members of the tribunal appeared upon 
the platform, behind the long green table lit by the six lugu- 
brious candles. ‘Their appearance was not exactly what might 
be expected in judges administering justice. Their troubled 
worn-out looks were suggestive rather of a great villainy just 
committed, with full knowledge, than of a stern though painful 
duty fulfilled. The six prisoners who faced them were certainly 
the calmer and more dignified of the two groups. They also 
rose from their seats when the tribunal was announced, and 
now stood in full view of the public. But at first few looked at 
them. All eyes were riveted upon the presiding judge, who, a 
white sheet of paper in his hands, was about to utter the fatal 
words. 

In a voice raised to an unusually high pitch he read the 
preamble, which seemed to last an eternity. At last the first 
words of the sentence were uttered, sending an electric thrill 
throughout the audience. The name of Boris came first, 
followed by a long. mumbling to which nobody paid attention,— 
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it was the enumeration of his offences. ‘Then a short pause, and 
the sentence—death ! Though no one expected him to be 
spared, the word fell upon strained nerves like the blow of a 
hammer. Vasily’s name followed, with a mumbling less irk- 
some, for it was shorter, and then another blow of the hammer 
—death! The nerves shiver, but hold good. The third in the 
roll is Zina, whose fate had been the most discussed, because 
the most uncertain. The silence seemed to have deepened. 
Life or death ? life or death? all asked in their hearts, whilst 
the long mumbling went on. Offences are heaped upon 
offences. The threatening hammer rises higher and higher, 
then a short suspense, and again it falls with a crash—death ! 

A sigh, gathering into a groan, ran through the hall. All, 
even the most prejudiced, turned their eyes with unmixed 
sympathy and awe upon that young, noble, beautiful woman, 
standing so calmly and modestly in front of her companions. 
Most had expected that, as a woman, she would be spared. 
The sentence was a tremendous shock; but there was a sense 
of relief in the assembly,-—the worst was over. ‘The three 
remaining prisoners were so little compromised, or were rather 
not compromised at all, they would be let off with a nominal 
punishment. 

The mumbling affixed to Botcharov’s name, which came 
next, was such as to lull the inattentive audience to complete 
tranquillity. The list was composed of such trifling offences. 
Most people ceased to listen altogether, when suddenly a sus- 
picious quivering in the judge’s voice, a short pause, and the 
sentence— death !—resounded amidst universal stupefaction. 
A wondering “ha!” escaped from all lips. Men looked at 
their neighbours to ascertain whether they had not misheard 
the word. 

“Many thanks, gentlemen judges!” the voice of the con- 
demned man resounds sneeringly. 

No; there was no mistake. He was condemned to die. 
But what for? How? The intense curiosity to hear what 
would follow kept as yet the people’s indignant protest within 
bounds. 

The judge had not the courage to call the prisoner to 
order, and pretended not to hear the interruption, glad that it 
was not something worse, and he hastened on to the following 
name. It was that of the elder Dudorov. This time the 
public followed with strained attention all the circumlocutions 
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and windings of the clumsy summing-up of offences.” The 
mumbling seemed interminable. It was all about trifles again. 
Impossible that the extreme penalty should be inflicted. But 
the public. was on its guard now. There was the same 
treacherous prolixity, and abstruseness in the statement of 
motives. Some phrases. sounded ugly,—doubts, alternated 
with hopes, irritating men’s nerves to the extremity. The 
hammer was hanging in the air,—now rising, now sinking, and 
then rising again. Then the blow was struck at last, it was— 
death ! 

The suppressed passion burst forth on a sudden. Shrieks, 
hysterical cries of women, groans, and curses, filled the air. 
People jump upon their seats, shouting and gesticulating wildly, 
as if they had gone mad on a sudden. It was a scene of dis- 
order such as had never been witnessed within those walls. 

The good lady in the second row—the wife of the chair- 
man of the Board of Control—fainted from her own excite- 
ment, without waiting for the female prisoners to scream. The 
officer commanding the escort, who was personally acquainted 
with her, rushed to her with a decanter of water. But the girl 
in blue silk who sat next her suddenly barred his way. 

“Don’t touch her!” she cried in his face, stretching her 
hand over the reclining body of the lady. 

And such was the intensity of execration in her voice, her 
gesture, and flashing eyes, that the gallant young man fell back, 
and retreated like a beaten dog; whilst the girl took a glass of 
water from the council table, and gave the senseless woman 
sisterly help. She saw her for the first time, and did not even 
know her name. But she supposed her to be a sympathiser 
and friend (as she was perhaps at the moment when she fainted), 
and this was sufficient. She must protect her from the hateful 
touch of a gendarme. 

Upon the bench the disorder and confusion were hardly 
less than among the public. 

The presiding judge, the paleness of shame in his face, 
strove to face the storm. He failed completely, but he did not 
order the court to be cleared. He wished, on the contrary, 
that the public should remain and listen to the end of his 
paper, which trembled in his hand. The sixth of the prisoners, 
the younger of the sisters Dudorov, in consideration of her 
youth, was condemned—not to death, as the prosecutor had 
asked—but to fifteen years’ penal servitude. They had offered 
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this sop to their slavish consciences, and they wished their act 
of courage to be made known. But in the general uproar 
nobody could catch one word of what was read. A young man 
—the same who had waved the handkerchief—opened the 
window, and, leaning out, shouted to the people in the street, — 

“To death! All sentenced to death !” 

He affirmed afterwards that he had heard this distinctly 
read by the presiding judge, though he certainly could not have 
done so. 

A threatening yell was heard in answer from the crowd 
below, adding to the consternation in the court. Some among 
the representatives of the “loyal” elements thought that the 
crowd was about to storm the place, and that they would be 
massacred wholesale. In a fit of panic they began to shriek 
and yell on their own account. The police officer appointed 
to watch outside rushed to the judge. They confabulated for 
a moment, and the policeman ran out by the back way. The 
president had ordered troops to be called out, and the street to 
be cleared at any price. The judges slipped out of sight, 
hiding themselves in the inner rooms, whilst the policemen 
began to clear the hall. 

A bloody encounter seemed imminent. But it did not 
take place. The extreme section—the organised body of revo- 
lutionists—were not favourable to provoking a fight with the 
police. They were all under the direct or indirect influence of 
the men who formed part of Andrey’s conspiracy. Now the 
conspirators had every reason to avoid any armed encounter, 
which would only imperil the more serious work of rescue. 

The manifestation was quite spontaneous, made chiefly by 
outsiders, acting under the impulse of the moment. It was 
good so far as it went, but not further. 

Restraining influences coming from the more extreme to 
the more moderate never fail to produce their effect. Whena 
squadron of Cossacks, followed by infantry, appeared at the end 
of the street, the crowd dispersed, with nothing worse than 
much noise and a few stones thrown at the soldiers. 


CHAPTER III. 
STRUGGLING WITH ADVERSITY. 


HE carrying out of the death sentence in Russia is rarely 
deferred for more than for a few days. Two days after 
the verdict,—that is, on the Saturday,—the papers 
announced that the governor-general had commuted the death 
penalty for the elder Dudorov into twelve years’ hard labour, 
and reduced to six years the term of penal servitude for her 
younger sister. This was a very liberal reduction, and excited 
the most sanguine hopes among a large section of the public, 
always glad to dismiss an unpleasant idea on the first plausible 
pretext. It was confidentially expected that the other four 
would be dealt with as mercifully, though nothing was settled 
yet as to their fate. The governor hesitated, or probably 
waited for instructions from St Petersburg. He was said, 
however, personally to be in favour of leniency. Words to 
this effect were reported by people who either said they had 
heard them themselves, or got them from ‘most trustworthy 
sources.” 

As to Andrey and his fellow-conspirators, they did not 
share in these illusions, because they had authentic informa- 
tion about everything that went on in the enemy’s camp. 

They knew that the governor had settled nothing as yet, so 
that the words attributed to him were either fiction or deliberate 
lies. There could be no hope for Vasily or Boris. But it was 
possible that Zina or Botcharov, or perhaps both, would have 
their sentence commuted,—Zina as a woman, Botcharov because 
innocent of any real offence. The only charge against him was 
that he had advanced money for the revolution. But nothing 
could be said for certain as to their fate. All depended on the 
mood for the moment of the St Petersburg authorities. 

The work of conspiracy became distressingly difficult under 
these circumstances. Any imprudence that might lead to its 
discovery would beatal. All four prisoners would be executed 
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by way of retaliation. The concentration of the direction of 
affairs in the hands of one man proved a great help in this case ; 
the danger of many meetings and consultations was avoided. 
But even for one man it was difficult to act boldly and ener- 
getically under such depressing apprehensions. 

Only seven men were in the secret of the plot up to the 
present moment, although the number of people considered 
necessary for carrying it into effect was about seven times seven. 
It was certainly impossible to attempt anything against the 
armed escort with a small number, notwithstanding the virtue 
of their extraordinary missiles. The main body of the con- 
spirators had to be recruited a day or two before the time of 
action. This was the safest means of keeping the secret of an 
enterprise that required so many accomplices. ‘The seven men 
forming the backbone of the plot were chosen out of those 
revolutionists of the town who had the largest connections 
in the brotherhood. They had to keep an eye upon from five 
to ten men each, to whom they could make the offer of joining 
the conspiracy with little chance of refusal and no danger of 
betrayal. It rested with Andrey to give the signal for the 
formation of this body. 

This plan combined caution with speed. But as the time 
advanced, it seemed to Andrey more and more urgent to make 
a choice, sacrificing either caution or speed for the sake of the 
other. 

Saturday and Sunday brought nothing new. On Monday 
the rumour spread through the town that a batch of ordinary 
offenders had been seen digging under escort in the Push- 
karsky ficld. It was there that the gallows would be erected. 
But for how many was it intended? It was far too large to be 
meant for one. For two—three—or for all four? ‘The town 
was again agitated with rumours, this time of the gloomiest 
nature. The same people who three days before had spoken 
with confidence of a respite, now asserted the very opposite. 

Andrey knew that these rumours were as baseless as their 
predecessors. The governor kept his own counsel, speaking to 
nobody about the affair. But the delay was in itself suspicious. 
Political offenders have been executed almost by stealth within 
a few hours of the signing of the sentence, to avoid any possible 
agitation of the public mind. Suppose that the governor 
intended to do this now? Between the fear of having no time 
to get ready for action, and the danger of having their secret 
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divulged by setting the plot on foot too early, it was difficult to 
choose. 

Andrey resolved to stick to his earlier plan, and to wait 
until the last. He had been fortunate enough to establish, 
through the medium of a girl, a cousin of the Stutterer, 
excellent communications with the very headquarters of the 
enemy. He would know all about the impending execution 
within two hours after the orders issued from the governor’s 
study. Thus, if the worst came to the worst, he would still 
have seven or eight hours available. All the fifty men could 
not be assembled on so short a notice, but they would have 
thirty or forty for certain. It was better to run the risk of 
having smaller numbers, than of giving warning to the police. 
It was unlikely, however, that the governor would be so forget- 
ful to keep up the appearance of dignity as to order a very 
hasty execution. 

Andrey never left his room for a minute, as the girl he 
expected might come at any time. 

On the night between Monday and Tuesday, Andrey was 
sleeping with the light uncertain sleep of expectation, when a 
slight knock at the window made him start up wide awake. 

He opened the window, and, looking out, saw in the 
shadow of the wall the dark form of a woman, too small for 
Xenia, the girl whom he expected. 

“ Who are you?” Andrey asked, in a whisper. 

“JT am Xenia Dmitrievna’s maid. She could not come 
herself, and she sends this letter,” whispered the voice from 
below. 

“Give it me!” Andrey exclaimed, stretching out his hand. 

“1 don’t know you,” the girl said, stepping back; ‘‘I am 
ordered to deliver the message into Alexander Ilitch’s own 
hands.” 

Andrey turned to wake Vatajko, but he was already at the 
window. He exchanged greetings with the girl, whom pro- 
bably he had seen before, for Andrey noticed a smile of recog- 
nition upon the face below. Then a white envelope glistened 
rapidly in the faint light as it passed from hand to hand. The 
girl departed, as if seized with sudden fear, without giving time 
for thanks. 

A small night-light was burning in the corner of their bed- 
room. In times of exceptional danger, when the police might 
intrude at any moment, Andrey was wont always to have a 
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light burning at night. With the precious and awful message 
in his hand, he sat down upon the floor beside the light, bend- 
ing over it so that the glimmer might fall upon the sheet, and 
ran his eyes over the following words, traced in pencil :— 

‘The sentence confirmed by the governor for all four. 
Execution fixed for Wednesday next, at ten in the morning, at 
Pushkarsky field.” 

It was signed “X.” That meant Xenia. 

For a moment he remained sitting on the floor, collecting 
his thoughts. The news struck him more than he cared to 
confess. He had entertained no hope as to Boris or Vasily. 
But Zina, Botcharov—Botcharov especially. 

It is only just and fair that good and benevolent people 
should pity most the innocent victims of Russian despotism. 
The revolutionists themselves, who hold their own views upon 
the question of “ guilt” and “innocence ” in these matters, also 
pity most their innocent companions, for these are the truly 
unfortunate among them. They have done nothing, and they 
are not prepared beforehand to meet their hard fate. ‘They 
die with regret, perhaps with remorse, that they have been too 
cautious, too slow in the past, and all to no purpose. This 
Botcharov was no longer a stranger to Andrey, who had learned 
to appreciate and to love him during the trial, in which the 
gallant and ready-witted young man had played so brilliant a 
part. ‘Through all these days of anxiety perhaps nobody’s fate 
weighed on him so much as Botcharov’s. And now he was to 
be hanged, and Zina also. 

** Read it aloud!” Vatajko urged. 

Andrey rose, and handed the Ietter to him. He could not 
read it himself, and he absolutely did not hear the exclamation 
which escaped from his friend. This brutal cynical insult 
threw him into one of those fits of rage, when the resentment 
and indignation of a civilised man change into the unbridled 
fury of the primitive savage. The wild, the unreasoning thirst 
for revenge, for returning pain for pain, outweighed everything 
else within him. Pale of face, his teeth clenched, he trampled 
rapidly up and down the small room, as a hungry animal paces 
up and down its cage. 

Vatajko sat on the bed, his back bent, the letter still in his 
hand, following his friend with his eyes. 

“Well,” Andrey said, regaining mastery over himself; 
“perhaps it'll turn out for our good. Qur men will fight 
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better, and strike without sparing. Now I must go to head- 
quarters.” 

Vatajko had at once to make the round of their fellow- 
conspirators in order to summon them to an early meeting. 

“As soon as it is day,” Andrey said, ‘‘ you will go to the 
Stutterer and tell him to be ready with the bombs and every- 
thing for the afternoon. At six you will go with a car to fetch 
them, and carry them—you know where.” 

‘* Ves, I know.” 

“Good-bye, then. I must be off at once.” 

It was about four in the morning when Andrey came out 
into the street. He had thirty hours before him, quite enough 
to do everything thoroughly and without haste; but he wished 
the first meeting of his fellow-conspirators to take place before 
the news of the confirmation of the sentence was made public. 

Quickening his pace, he reached headquarters in half-an- 
hour. He entered with the help of a latch-key, unnoticed, 
unheard. All in the house were asleep. His companions 
would not begin to assemble for an hour yet. Whilst waiting 
for them, he made his own preparations. 

With a map of the town before him, he traced the road 
which the procession must take. Thanks to the practical 
knowledge of the town he possessed, he could easily and at 
once choose the best place for action. He fixed his mind 
upon a short street, between two turnings of the road, not very 
far from the place of execution. It might be thickly crowded 
on account of its position, but this disadvantage was com- 
pensated by an exceptionally good retreat,—first, through a 
series of narrow lanes, where the troops could be easily kept 
back by bombs; second, through the public garden, which 
stood on the bank of the river. In the garden, the high iron 
gates could be closed, and locked with two or three big locks 
that it would be easy to buy during the day. Moreover, some 
torpedoes, which the Stutterer had invented, and which he 
recommended very highly, could be placed there to impede yet 
more the pursuing troops. 

The conspirators had a boat, already fitted up, for it was 
intended from the first to make use of the river. Now the 
boat could be moved to the wharf of the garden, and could 
take on board the four rescued prisoners, and such as were 
wounded. The rest of the assailants were to issue from the 
farthest end of the garden, protected by the bushes, and mix 
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quietly with the crowd waiting for the execution in the Push- 
karsky field. 

Andrey’s colleagues flocked in rapidly from various sides. 
At a quarter to six all seven were there, and a small council 
of war was held. It was very short. 

‘You have heard?” Andrey asked them as they came in. 

' “We have heard,” they answered, and they plunged at 
once into the matter. 

Andrey laid down in a few words his plan, which was ap- 
proved without discussion. He was told the place and time 
of the three meetings at which the rest of the recruits were to 
be assembled. It was decided beforehand that they should 
have several small meetings instead of one big one. Andrey 
had to come, if only for a short time, to each of these three 
meetings. This was thought useful, and was not difficult to 
manage. 

All was settled in little more than half-an-hour, and the 
seven men started to their different quarters. 

In the meantime the news, which had awaked the con- 
spirators, had been quietly set up by the compositors, and was 
about to be offered to the peaceful citizens of Dubravnik as a 
morning greeting. 

Few were the readers whose heart did not ache at the 
announcement that four persons, of whom one was a woman, 
were to be executed. Russians are not accustomed to capital 
punishment. The penalty of death has been abolished for more 
than a century for all except political offences. Long terms of 
pena! servitude are considered a sufficient punishment for all 
other crimes, however heinous. This distinction the public 
conscience has never been able to endorse. No amount of 
persuasion will induce the simple unsophisticated people to 
believe that political offenders, whoever they be, are worse than 
murderers or incendiaries, or highway robbers. The educated 
and thinking people felt only pity, indignation, or rage, accord- 
ing to their individual temperaments and opinions. 

The chosen men were certainly not among the lukewarm. 
Most of them had received their summons, and had given their 
promise to come for the discussion of public business of im- 
portance, before they had read in the papers the news of the 
impending execution. But after reading it, all guessed and 
hoped that this was to be the object of the mysterious meeting 
to which they were called. When they were told that every- 
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thing was already prepared, and when they heard the outlines 
of the plan and the name of the man who was to be their 
leader, there was everywhere a unanimous adhesion, every- 
where confidence in success. Andrey appeared at the three 
meetings, with all his usual coolness of head, and with the 
fierce indignation of that especial day. In his present mood 
he was exactly the man for the occasion. 

On returning to his headquarters from the last of them, 
Andrey had a very pleasant surprise. David had been waiting 
for him there for some time. He was on the other side of the 
frontier, on an errand of his, when a letter from St Petersburg 
informed him of what was going on in Dubravnik. He left 
immediately for Mother Russia, travelling day and night, and 
reached Dubravnik just in the nick of time. 

“T came to put myself under your orders, Andrey,” he 
said. ‘You'll give me something to do, I suppose.” 

“As much as you like, old boy,” was the cheerful reply. 

Andrey had improved greatly since the morning. Contact 
with his new comrades had cheered him. He was satisfied 
with the men whom he had to lead in the morrow’s fight, at 
least as thoroughly as they were satisfied with him. 

“We may fairly hope to carry the day,” he said to David. 
‘*With missiles like ours fifty men can do much, if they’re deter- 
mined to fight in earnest. And they are determined, take my 
word for it. You'll see some samples presently. We have 
our last council of war here at seven, to get everything in order.” 

At the appointed time the men began to come, one by one. 
David knew some of them, and was introduced to the others 
as their new companion. 

The council was brighter, noisier, and more thorough-going 
than that held in the morning. ‘The work of organisation, 
which then they had contemplated as possible, was now actually 
carried out. Like Andrey, all felt that it could not have been 
managed better. They were hopeful, and they did not regard 
the danger which they had to encounter for so good a cause. 

The business was entered upon as soon as all were 
assembled. Discussion there was none; the time was too 
precious. But many were the suggestions given by all, which 
Andrey either accepted at once or rejected, giving his decision 
as final, and not to be questioned. The general plan was very 
simple. To-morrow, at seven in the morning, Andrey with 
ten men would be .on the spot to secure the position before- 
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hand. The other forty were to keep out of sight at several places 
in the neighbourhood. He would send them word to come 
up in batches as the crowd of spectators gathered in the street. 
It would be dangerous to have all of them crowded together at 
one point, if the rest of the road was thinly occupied. In case 
the crowd should be dense, they would have to place them- 
selves in front, of it, in two half platoons facing each other. 
This was to prevent their being overthrown and scattered by 
the rush of panic-stricken people. The crowd would then run 
away behind, without interfering with them. 

If, on the other hand, the place was thinly occupied, the 
conspirators would have to be scattered about. In that case, 
Andrey with his ten men would form a sort of vanguard, to 
stop the procession, and give time for the rest to rush up from 
all points. All this, and many other things, could be settled at 
the decisive moment. 

‘“‘Now,” said Andrey, looking at his watch, “it’s time to go 
for our arms.” 

It was half-past seven. The bombs must have been 
brought by this time from the Stutterer’s house by Vatajko. 
They had to be taken by the seven men and carried to places 
of safety, so that they might be distributed to their people 
early on the morrow. It was considered dangerous to let the 
fifty conspirators have the missiles by themselves during the 
night. Haphazard domiciliary visits might be made by the 
police on the eve of the execution. A bomb discovered 
somewhere by chance, would put them on their guard at once. 

The more usual arms, such as revolvers, could be distributed 
at once. 

The council ended, and the men rose to depart. They 
had to meet next day on the battle-field. 

From what Andrey remembered of classical history, he 
knew that it is the duty of captains on similar occasions to 
address his companions. But he was not a man of many 
words, and he was afraid that it would appear foolish if he 
began exhorting these men. 

“ Until to-morrow, then!” he said simply, as he exchanged 
a hearty shake of the ‘hand with each of them. 

The first party was about to leave, when David called 
Andrey’s attention to a suspicious-looking individual hanging 
about their house. 

‘‘T have seen him for the Jast ten minutes,” David said. 
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He seems to pay particular attention to our windows, although 
he tries not to show it.” 

Andrey looked into the street. 

“Oh, it’s a friend!” he said, reassuringly, recognising a 
menial clerk of the police, who for a smal! fee kept him well 
informed upon all he could learn in his official capacity. 

“The man is looking for a signal in the windows that the 
coast is clear, and that he may come to see Vatajko or me.” 

He asked his friends not to go yet. The clerk’s communi- 
cation might be of interest to all of them. 

“Don’t come near the windows,” he admonished some of 
the curious. “The man is very timid, and may be easily 
scared away.” 

The windows were deserted, and Andrey was able to have 
his few minutes’ talk with the clerk undisturbed. 

When he returned, his face was far from calm, though he 
looked much more angry than troubled. 

“The police have already got wind of our affair,” he said 
sternly. ‘Some one has blabbed. It’s disgraceful !” 

“How? what? Impossible! Are you sure of what you 
say ?” were the simultaneous outcries of protest. 

“There is no doubt. The man told me, that shortly before 
the closing of the offices a police inspector rushed in, asking 
for the head of the police. Five minutes later, they both went 
hurriedly to the governor. They were much excited, and talked 
in a subdued voice as they passed the office. The clerk affirms 
positively that he heard the words ‘dynamite bombs’ muttered. 
Invent or dream them he could not, for he had no idea of our 
plans himself. The story tells its own tale, I suppose.” 

The assembly was dumbfoundered. ‘Ihe fact was there, 
undeniable, unmistakable, yet past all comprehension. Con- 
spirators are not always discreet, as they should be. Some of 
the newly enlisted men might have talked to a sister, a sweet- 
heart, or an intimate friend. This was within human possi- 
bilities. That is why the majority had to be enlisted at the 
last moment. But the secret could not have been spread so 
far in that way. Only downright treason could account for so 
rapid a discovery. 

The same offensive, degrading thought was to be read in 
the eyes of all the seven, as they looked in each other’s faces. 

Hurriedly the seven heads were put together. Hasty ques- 
tions were passed, and answered in whispers,—questions too 
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shocking to be said aloud, especially in presence of Andrey and 
David, who were for the moment two “strangers.” 

“No, it was impossible. They had asked no one but 
reliable people !” all of the seven protested energetically, vouch- 
ing for their men. ‘ The police, in hourly expectation of some 
plot, had probably got frightened by some phantom of their 
own imagining. The real facts could not have leaked out; 
the incident would have no ill consequences, because the 
error must needs be soon discovered, and the suspicions would 
be allayed.” 

A loud ring of the bell at the entrance, accompanied by 
a peremptory knock at the door, relieved Andrey from the 
necessity of answering. He only ironically nodded his head at 
the door, and drew his revolver. 

Il understood the signal, and drew their arms ale resolved 
-v Sell their lives dearly. David alone, though an “‘illegal” man, 
was unarmed. But he did not want to be behind the rest, and 
he took a beautiful bright American ‘“‘ five-shooter ” from a friend 
who was; ‘ery fond of firearms, and had a spare one with him. 

With xis back against the wall, his big revolver in his right 
hand, A jrey gloomily unbolted the door with his left. 

Whe it was flung open, the friends within heard—not a shot, 
but an a: zry exclamation from Andrey. 

“Wh. the deuce! Why couldn’t you announce yourself 
in amor sensible fashion?” 

‘“‘T was in such a hurry,” Vatajko apologised, for it was he. 

“The bombs are already delivered, I suppose?” Andrey 
asked, relenting. 

“No,” Vatajko answered ; “the bombs could not be de- 
livered.” 

“ How! not delivered yet? What have you been doing 
all this time, then?” Andrey flew at him -~~*n, 

They were in the room, with the eigm -.oer men looking 
at them anxiously. 

“A great misfortune!” Vatajko burst forth. ‘The Stutterer 
is wounded; perhaps dead by this time. There was an ex- 
plosion in his room about mid- day. As we passed the house 
with our hand-cart, we saw that all the windows in his floor 
were blown out, some completely torn away. It must have 
been something terrible !” 

‘‘But the bombs? How about the bombs?” Andrey 
asked. ‘“‘ Have you been in the house ?” 

Q 
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The young man bowed his head, and was silent. Nobody 
spoke again. The meeting dispersed mournfully, to undo what 
they had done; and Andrey hastened to fulfil his last duty to 
his friends, to let them know everything, that they might have 
no vain hope. They must go to meet their fate, with eyes open 
as became people such as they. 

He took the letter to the prison warder who carried his 
correspondence for him. He learned afterwards that his letter 
reached its destination that very evening. It was even 
answered by Zina, in the name of her companions. Her letter 
was not a sad one; if anything, it was rather cheerful. But 
the reading of it tore Andrey’s heart, and made him, the man 
of iron nerve, cry like a child, because, delayed in transmission, 
it reached him two days after all was over, and the hand that 
wrote those touching lines was cold and stiff, and the heart 
that inspired them had ccased to beat. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AN EDIFYING SIGHT. 


him a thrust in the side. At the same moment the 

bell at the neighbouring belfry was striking the hour. 
He looked at his watch, which lay upon the stool by his bed- 
side with his revolver and dagger. It was five o’clock. ‘Then 
he understood. On the previous day, whilst still in the full 
swing of preparations for the coming fight, he had fixed in his 
mind that he must wake up at five, to be on the spot in time. 
Andrey possessed that power of waking up at will at a fixed 
hour. He had not thought of it, and now he woke up me- 
chanically, though there was no longer anything to be in a 
hurry about. 

The night before, he had come home late, thoroughly 
exhausted by the ungrateful task of preventing any mad out- 
burst of the hot-headed,—a task he was unwilling to shift entirely 
to his companion’s shoulders. But the few hours of rest did 
not restore him, because even in sleep a dim sense of the 
reality never altogether left him. He woke with the full con- 
sciousness of what the coming day would bring with it. 

Vatajko slept in the same room, with the happy soundness 
of twenty. Andrey thought of waking him before going out, 
but on second thoughts he abstained. The young man’s 
good-natured hairy face looked so calm and contented in sleep, 
it was a pity to call him before it was necessary to the 
miseries of reality. 

Andrey dressed, and forced himself to eat a crust of bread. 
Then he left the room noiselessly and went downstairs. 

The sun had by this time already risen, though hidden by 
a thin mist which covered the sky and promised rain. The. 
town was still asleep; the shutters were closed everywhere. 
Dustmen, woodcarriers, night cabmen, returning to their inns, 
broke the silence of the empty streets. Here and there a 
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porter was sweeping the footpath before a house. The pas- 
sengers were few, and for the most part hurried along. But 
among them Andrey met several men with slow walk, haggard 
eyes, and sad worn faces, whom he guessed at once to be his 
fellow-sufferers,—friends or acquaintances of the condemned, or 
more probably simple sympathisers, whom that night of agony 
had driven, like him, from their roofs into the open air. To judge 
by appearances, they must have wandered long, perhaps all 
through the gloomy night, trying to wear out by bodily fatigue 
their mental distress. 

Without any thought or distinct feeling, save a dull gnawing 
pain, Andrey walked whither his feet carried him, until he 
found himself unexpectedly at a place he well remembered. 
He stopped to look round. The street was flanked by two 
rows of tall white houses. A slanting lane opened into it on 
his left, and down it could be seen the projecting corner of 
another street. The public garden was farther on. This was 
the place where they had intended to strike their blow. He 
came to it he knew not how. Yesterday he had been there, 
full of hope, to verify with his own eyes the details of the map 
before he led his men to the fight. 

That was only a few hours ago, but now it all seemed no 
more than a vague and distant dream. Yet it was not a dream, 
but a thing within the reach of their hands, if ever anything was. 

He sat down on a curbstone, thinking despondently. How 
different would have been his feelings here and now but for an 
unfortunate accident! What could have been the cause of 
that explosion which ruined everything? Accident or impru- 
dence? Probably imprudence. The man had grown accus- 
tomed to deal with his precious stuff as if it were nothing more 
than dough. In the haste of the last hours he had probably 
been more heedless than ever. But Andrey could not think 
harshly of the Stutterer at this moment. He was too sad to 
feel anything but pity towards him. Poor man! he wished 
him dead. It must be so horrible for him to know he was the 
involuntary cause of such a tremendous collapse. Yet he 
might have the ill fortune to survive, and then he would be 
hanged a month hence. Victims! victims! no end of them. 
The scoundrels have not time to kill off one batch, before another 
is filled up from among the best, the noblest. 

At this juncture a pair of the “scoundrels” of whom he was 
thinking appeared «at some distance patrolling the street. One 
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was an Officer, another an underling of the police service. Both 
were insignificant, utterly despicable, samples of their species. 
But what did it matter? They were two of that species still, 
and they were within reach of his hand. As he saw them 
approach, a wild hunger for revenge set his blood boiling. All 
the reckless words and proposals of his hot-headed friends of 
the Vatajko type, which he had so vigorously rejected the 
night before, seemed to have been merely stored up, and were 
repeated now in his mind with the self-same tones and words 
that he had heard yesterday. But this time they were con- 
vincing. The holster of his revolver moved forward of itself; 
the handle of his dagger pressed caressingly the palm of his 
hand. A well-combined plan of assault achieved itself instantly 
in his head, without his will taking any part. Fortunately his 
reason was as yet not altogether swamped. He jumped up 
from the curbstone, and, without turning his head, went away 
swiftly, fearing that he might yield to the foolish temptation 
when the men were within arm’s length. 

No, he had presumed too much upon his nerves. If the 
sight of these two poor wretches excited him to such a degree, 
what would it be when he saw the execution? He would cer- 
tainly betray himself in some way. Better not go at all than 
risk that. And what for? He would have an opportunity of 
seeing closely enough the details of at least one execution—his 
own to wit, when histurn came. But he was certainly not pre- 
pared voluntarily to lose a single one of the days allotted for his 
share of the struggle. 

He resolved to walk, and walk without stopping, until the 
time fixed for the execution hed passed, and then to return to 
headquarters. 

He plunged into a maze of small streets leading to the 
centre of the town, intending to cross straight through it. But 
the more he advanced, the more his movements were impeded 
by the crowds of people moving in the opposite direction. 
The streets were blocked with them. ‘There were hundreds, 
thousands, walking, riding, running towards the same point, 
hurrying to secure the best places. 

Were they thinking of what they were about to stare at? 
Did any of them understand it? With whom were they in 
sympathy? With those to be killed, or with those who were 
to kill them? Nothing could be guessed from these wooden 
faces, which kept their secret well, if they.had one to keep. 
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Would they wear that mask to the last, or presently drop it, 
showing love or hatred—anything human—behind it ? 

The wooden faces, the jackets, the coats,—long and short, 
blue, grey, black,—the women’s gowns and men’s hats, grew 
thicker and thicker. They now blocked the way altogether 
with a compact mass, through which one had to force a passage 
by dint of hard elbowing. What for? Was there anything he 
wanted to reach beyond? Andrey ceased to struggle. His 
face also became wooden, as by contagion ; and he abandoned 
himself to the hurrying stream of human beings, taking automa- 
tically the direction in which he was carried by it. They walked 
tolerably quickly at first, then more slowly and slowly. How 
long the time was Andrey could not tell. He only knew that 
it was very long. Now and then they had to stop, the passage 
being impeded by other crowds moving in from other streets. 
As the people were pressed closer together, the buzz of their 
voices became louder. Andrey heard the talking, wooden as 
the faces, jarring upon his ears with its flatness and vulgarity. 
But for his life he could not have remembered a single word he 
heard. 

Then there was a longer pause, as that of many streams 
converging upon the one narrow entrance into a broad sea. 
When the obstruction ceased, and the crowd hurried forward 
again, Andrey found himself suddenly free in an open square, 
and he shuddered from head to foot. High before him, against 
the clear sky, rose four black gallows,—angular, motionless, 
horrible! He looked instinctively at his neighbours right and 
left: the extremes of mirth and the extremes of horror must 
be shared with fellow-men. All eyes were fixed on the same 
black angular things, and the wooden faces wore now an expres- 
sion of fear and consternation. ‘The crowd pressed onwards 
nevertheless, and Andrey with it. 

The four black gallows stood upon a black platform with a 
black balustrade, and black steps in the middle by which the 
condemned would ascend to the platform. Andrey could see 
from his place the ropes and the blocks and the rings. The 
ropes oscillated slowly, slowly, in the air, and seemed as heavy 
as if they were about to break away from the cross-beams. A 
merry-looking square-built man, with a small flaxen beard, 
dressed in a red shirt and velvet Russian coat, his hat set 
dashingly on one side, walked up and down the black platform. 
This was the hangman, waiting to get to work. At the foot of 
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the black steps was a motley group of men in military uniforms, 
with serious faces. Several of them were on horseback. All 
this—the black platform, and the group of figures and the 
horsemen—was clasped in on all sides by a thick ring of 
infantry, their bayonets glistening in their hands. Death alone 
could pass these walls of flesh and iron, cold and hard as stone. 
At some distance from that first living wall stood another, 
formed of squadrons of cavalry. They were not very far from 
the spectators, so that their faces could be scen, and it would 
be hard to determine which looked more indifferent, the horses, 
or the men upon them. Another space, narrower than the 
former, was kept clear behind the horses’ haunches ; and then 
came a thin line of policemen on foot, to keep the crowd from 
intruding upon it. 

Fresh torrents of people continually poured forth upon the 
square, occupying every corner of ground left for their use, all 
staring in patient expectation at the high black platform on 
which the monster they all so dreaded—death—was to burst 
forth in person,—awful, yet for them innocuous,—and begin its 
ghastly dance, on which they would look horror-stricken and 
fascinated, as monkeys are by the cyes of a serpent. 

It was not for this disgraceful show that Andrey had come. 
He wanted to see for the last time the faces of his friends, per- 
haps to exchange a look of silent farewell with them. ‘Through 
the double row of soldiers between them it was impossible to 
obtain that in this position. 

He extricated himself from the throng, and passing before a 
line of mounted gendarmes, who watched the crowd from 
behind, he made his way to the street by which the condemned 
would enter the square. ‘Iwo rows of police kept the middle 
clear for the passage of the car and the escort, but the footpaths 
were so completely blocked by spectators that it was impossible 
to find room there. Andrey made a short circuit, coming out 
on the street farther on, where it was not thronged so densely. 

He took his stand and waited. The spectators here were 
genuine representatives of the ‘‘ masses,” all others having pre- 
sumably secured better places. It was interesting to observe 
them. The people seemed to have been waiting here for a 
long while, for they had time to become acquainted with one 
another, and to get tired of the long wait. They seemed to 
have entirely forgotten the object which called them from their 
homes. Andrey listened attentively, trying to catch what they 
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were talking about. Very few spoke of anything connected 
with the coming execution. 

An old woman who stood in front of him scolded a girl for 
having forgotten to put the porridge in the oven before she left, 
an omission which meant a row when the men came home to 
dinner. A tall slim lad, with sloping shoulders, and long neck 
clasped closely by a chintz shirt, was biting off the husks of sun- 
flower seed with an air of perfect content, caring only as it 
seemed about spitting the husks as far as possible towards the 
middle of the street. A buxom young woman, a baby on 
her bosom, pushed herself to the front beyond the prescribed 
line. The young policeman standing on duty near came to 
remind her of this trespass, making some coarse joke on the 
trouble she would have in getting another baby if the one she 
now had was trampled to death by the horses. The woman 
retorted sharply, and the crowd laughed good-humouredly. 
But at Andrey’s back a voice was now raised, continuing some 
discussion, evidently upon politics. 

“Oh, no! Not against the Tzar. Gentlemen against 
gentlemen, I tell you. Nobody can lift his hand against the 
Tzar, because no weapon can touch him.” 

Andrey turned his head. The speaker was a middle-aged 
man, in the blue national overcoat, probably a small shop- 
keeper. His companion, who looked like a sexton or an under- 
taker’s assistant, answered something in a low voice, which 
Andrey could not catch. 

Upon his right a genuine peasant, in a grey overcoat, with a 
thin sunburnt face and small grizzly beard on a protruding 
chin, was also talking politics to another peasant, though these 
“politics” were somewhat of a curious nature. 

**So they laid hold on the four ; those who will be executed 
to-day. But the fifth, who was their chief, was not caught, 
because he transformed himself into a yellow cat, and escaped 
up the chimney. But he returned always in the shape of a cat 
to visit the old place. Then they caught him for good, and 
now the bishop is reading from the holy books over him, to 
break the spell and compel him to resume the shape of a man 
again.” 

** Really !” the other exclaimed, wonderingly. 

“Of course. People say it was in all the newspapers.” 

Andrey remembered then that the “‘ penny-a-liners ” of the 
press had made mush fuss about Zina’s yellow cat, found in her 
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1odging mewing for food the day after the arrest. Of the whole 
catastrophe, it was this incident that struck most the popular 
fancy, and gave rise to the curious tale. 

At this moment an indistinct murmur ran all along the 
crowd, which swayed and rustled like the underwood of a forest 
shaken by a gust of wind. 

“‘ They are coming ! they are coming!” whispered thousands 
of voices. 

Instantly all talk was interrupted in the middle of a word. 
In the dead silence a distant rumble of drums was heard. 

An orderly galloped along the road towards the place of 
execution. A detachment of Cossacks ‘lowed at a trot on 
their spirited horses. The people loon 1 at them as they 
passed, but not one head turned to followthem. They waited, 
all eyes fixed in the same direction, with the same expression 
of awe and expectation. The solemn procession they looked 
for appeared at last, sending a nervous tremor through the 
crowd, which at this moment formed but one body. 

Upon the white background of the sky, Andrey saw a 
waving line of black glistening helmets surmounted by a cluster 
of lances, through which he discerned four vague outlines 
resembling human heads and shoulders. ‘These outlines, and 
the steel-tipped lances swaying above the black waving line of 
helmets, seemed to form one body with the living mass below, 
advancing slowly, slowly as a tortoise. 

As they came nearer, he could see the car, the horses, the 
driver, and the driver’s face, but the faces of the four human 
figures towering above them all he could not see. At last he 
discerned why. 

They are turned backwards, each sitting on a high stool, 
the shoulders tied to it by large strips of black leather. They 
are dressed all in something grey, formless, clumsy, so that they 
all looked alike, as if they were wrapped in blankets. Nearer 
they come, formless as before, but he sees the colour of their 
hair, and recognises the dark-brown of Vasily, the lighter hair 
of Boris, and the flaxen of Botcharov. But he still cannot 
make out that the fourth figure on Boris’s right hand is Zina. 
With the short abundant flaxen curls on her uncovered head, 
which the wind played with, she looked like a young boy. 

‘They have cut her hair to hang her more easily,” Andrey 
guessed at last. 

A bird—whether a dove, or a raven, or a buzzard, he could 
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not see—flew over the heads of the condemned. It must have 
seen the faces of these four towering figures, and also the four 
black angular things that stood awaiting them not far off upon 
the black platform, and, as if stricken with panic, it flew away as 
swiftly as its strong wings could carry it. How he envied this 
creature, which could fly far, far from this sinful bloodstained 
earth! Even had he wings, he could not move from the spot 
now. Horror has its attractive power, like beauty. Shivering 
as in a fit of fever, his heart beating violently, his eyes did not 
so much as wink, lest he should lose the one instant when 
he might exchange glances with them. Yet he dreaded that 
moment, foreseeing that something awful might come out of it. 
He would have run away, if his feet had not been nailed to the 
ground, as his eyes were to the four towering figures. 

Boris made a twist on his seat, straining with his strong 
shoulders the straps which held him, and turned his face 
towards the crowd on his left. Andrey, who saw him in 
profile, guessed by the movement of his lips that he was shout- 
ing something to the people below. He had tried to do this 
several times on the way. But the roll of the drums hecame 
so deafening, that not a word could be heard. He gave up 
the attempt, throwing himself angrily back. Another few 
turns of the wheels, and Andrey saw all of them in full face. 

They sat close to each other, resting their feet upon the 
same board. Boris looked angry and defiant,—a valiant 
champion, overcome by numbers, chained, but unsubdued to 
the last. Vasily was speaking to Botcharov, who was last in 
the line, saying evidently something cheering, for a faint smile 
appeared upon the young man’s lips. On that commanding 
eminence Vasily’s features lost their roughness. Calm, self- 
possessed, grave, he appeared to Andrey a different man from 
the one he had known before. 

But upon a platform of any kind it is the woman that 
reigns over the crowd. ‘I‘he eyes of the multitude were fixed 
upon that one face next to Boris. Beautiful as woman ever 
was, her head encircled by her hair as by a halo, her face 
bashfully blushing under the gaze of so many eyes, she cast a 
kind pitying look over the people below, who at this moment 
had but one feeling for her. She was looking for somebody 
there. In her farewell letter, which Andrey had not yet 
received at this time, she had said that all of them would be 
glad if one of their friends would take his stand in some con- 
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spicuous place on the way to the scaffold, so that they might 
see each other. She expected that Andrey would come, and 
was seeking him in the crowd. She discovered him at once. 
There he stood, directly under her feet, with head raised towards 
her. Their eyes met. 

Neither then nor afterwards could Andrey understand how 
It came to pass, but in that moment everything was changed 
in him, as if in that kind pitying look there was some spell. 
Anxieties and fears, nay, even indignation, regrets, revenge— 
all were forgotten, submerged by something thrilling, vehement, 
undescribable. It was more than enthusiasm, more than readi- 
ness to bear everything. It was a positive thirst for martyrdom 
—a feeling he always deprecated in others, and never suspected 
himself to possess— which burst forth within him now. To be 
there, among them, upon that black car of infamy, his shoulders 
fastened to the wood like those of that woman, bending her 
radiant brow above the crowd,—this was not punishment, this 
was ° \orror, it was the fulfilment of an ardent desire, of a 
dream o1 supreme happiness! Forgetting the place, the crowd, 
the dangers, everything,—-conscious only of an irresistible im- 
pulse,—he made a step forward, stretching both his hands 
towards her. He did not cry aloud words which would have 
ruined him irrevocably, only because his voice forsook him ; or 
perhaps his words were lost in the noise of the drums, as his 
movement was in the rush of the crowd which closed in on 
both sides, swelling the enormous following of the advancing 
procession. 

When he could see anything through the mist that suffused 
his eyes, there was some kind of disorder or scuffle in the 
middle of the road. A man had been seized by two police- 
men, who were dragging him to the nearest station, holding 
him under the armpits, as the deacons hold the bishop when 
leading him into the church. To his considerable surprise, 
Andrey recognised in the arrested man the same peasant who 
had been talking all the stuff about the yellow cat and the 
exorcism. The man, impressed in his own way by the sight of 
the condemned, had knelt as they passed, and bowed to the 
ground, reciting some kind of prayer on their behalf. 

The car, and the crowd which followed it, had already 
passed along. Andrey had no desire to follow them. What 
for? He had got his message from them. What more could 
he wish for? He stood watching as the car and the crowd 
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disappeared behind a corner, leaving the street almost empty. 
Then he went away quietly. He crossed the suburb, which was 
a desert, and passed the eastern gates, hardly noticing that he 
was walking for some time upon an unpaved road bordered 
by open fields and orchards. He was absorbed in his thoughts, 
but no longer stunned, for he could now think connectedly. 
His meditations were exceedingly sad, it 1s true, but in quite 
another way and for other reasons than those of the morning. 

Thin bushes stretched before him. A little farther on was 
a leafless grove, through which the grey sky gleamed. The 
form of the branches and the stems showed them to be oak 
trees. Andrey turned his head to look at the town, and 
recognised that this was the same grove where, six months ago, 
they had their picnic with the sisters Dudorov. His walk had 
now an object; he wished to see the place again, as one may 
wish to pay a visit to the cemetery where one’s family lies 
buried. 

He found the place. Here was the tree under which 
Vulitch sang. Here the spot where the fire was lit, Vasily 
stirring the porridge, Botcharov and the two Dudorovs sitting 
round. How full of hope, of energy, of devotion, they were 
then—and what was the upshot of it all ! 

The place was barren and dreary under the dull leaden 
sky. The very trees, lifting to heaven their black knotty 
branches like contorted hands, seemed aching and in pain. 
But a ray of sunlight broke through the cloud, and t’.e whole 
scene was transfigured. Fresh buds, not seen before, appeared 
all over the branches, harbingers of new life to come. ‘The 
tender new grass under the trees and over the vast expanse of 
fields below, the white town yonder—all smiled cheerfully in 
return to the smile of heaven. 

How out of place and out of harmony this joyfulness seemed 
now to Andrey. But on a sudden his heart ached and beat 
violently, and something contracted his throat convulsively. It 
flashed upon him, not as a supposition, but as a firm, unshak- 
able conviction, that just now all must be over there—on the 
black platform. He sank down upon a mound of earth, 
covering his eyes. But immediately he rose again. Such 
griefs as this are sacred trust. They must be stored up in the 
depth of heart and memory, and kept there whole,—not to be 
idly wasted by outpouring. 

He went rapidly back to the town, almost running, not to 
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be alone. Face to tace with men indifferent, perhaps hostile, he 
would show nothing,—he was certain of that. 

The town resumed its usual aspect. The life suspended 
for a brief while hastened to flow back into its ordinary 
channels, The suburb was empty still; the crowd, ebbing 
back, had not yet reached it. But a little farther on he met 
its vanguard, and then more and more folk. They had had 
their fill of breathless horror and feverish shivering, and of 
that stunned amazement and sadness which follows upon such 
sights. All this was left behind. Now they talked loudly, and 
moved briskly, as soldiers disbanded after a long drill, at which 
they have been forcibly kept silent. 

The show was over, and the spectators hastened home. 
How many of the crowd were bringing back any idea or feeling 
to be remembered for life? and how many nothing more than 
a better appetite for the coming dinner? 

At the headquarters a certain number of revolutionists had 
assembled spontaneously. But the women were conspicuous 
by their absence. Many of the men did not appear until late 
in the evening. Among those present Andrey saw George—the 
last man he would have expected to meet that day. 

The St Petersburg section had learned of the explosion in 
the Stutterer’s house, and of the subsequent discoveries made 
by the Dubravnik police, a little earlier than Andrey himself, 
for the news had been immediately telegraphed to the central 
police office, and thence secretly conveyed to them. ‘lhey 
learned at the same time that Andrey’s presence in Dubravnik 
was no longer a secret, and that a number of spies, knowing 
him by sight, were on the point of being sent to hunt him 
down. Alarmed by the imminent danger to Andrey, ‘Tania 
easily persuaded George to start immediately for Dubravnik 
with the news, so as to gain upon a letter half a day, and one 
full day at least upon the spies who were coming to chase 
him. 

But George was in no hurry to speak to Andrey of his 
errand, and Andrey did not care to ask what brought him. 
They shook hands hurriedly, George making a little room on 
the sofa where he was crouching. Andrey sat down by his 
side, and both listened. 

It was “the Uncle”—a middle-aged gentleman, with clean 
shaven face—who engrossed the attention of his companions. 
In consideration of the post he filled in the civil service, he had 
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the right of admission to the black platform, and he had 
availed himself of this privilege in order that the condemned 
should see one friendly face at least among their enemies. He 
had witnessed the whole proceeding, and he related it now in 
an even, hollow voice, and a simple matter-of-fact way, without 
a digression, or one word of comment. 

Two men stood near the speaker. ‘The rest, six or seven in 
number, were scattered over the room, sitting upon stools and 
sofas or in the window seats, stiffened in various attitudes, and 
not moving or looking at each other. All listened. Nobody 
asked questions, nobody made remarks. 

When the final act drew near, Andrey felt that George was 
shaken throughout with a nervous shiver. He pressed his arm 
strongly, and drew it down to bid him keep quiet, and not 
interrupt the narration with any outburst. George mastered 
himself, and listened to the ghastly details of wanton brutality 
to the end. But here his nerves got the better of him. He 
burst into hysterics. 

Andrey seized him by the shoulder, shaking him violently. 

“You whining woman!” he said, furiously. ‘It’s with 
blood, not with tears, that such things must be answered.” 

A great and terrible idea took shape in his mind in that 
moment. But he gave no utterance to it. It must be thought 
over and over again before it was spoken. For there are words 
which it is a crime to throw upon the wind, and a shame to 
retreat from when once uttered. 

George calmed himself after a while, and they joined the 
circle of friends talking together. Nothing was heard but 
vehement appeals for prompt revenge. The governor-general, 
the imperial prosecutor, the head of the gendarmes, were put 
forward as “candidates ” upon whose heads the blow had to 
fall. 

Andrey alone said nothing. It would not be bad, all this, 
he thought, but 1s the game worth the candle? What is the 
use of these petty attempts against officials, big or little, who 
are all and each menials and dependants, with no will, no 
power of their own? ‘The odious edifice of despotism will not 
be so much as shaken. The government can always return 
ten blows for one, and the revolution will be simply transformed 
into a private contest between police and conspirators. If the 
blow is to tell, it must be aimed higher,—at the man who is the 
keystone, and the head of the system. 
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He listened indifferently to the excited talk, which had lost 
all interest for him, and soon, taking George by the arm, he 
withdrew. 

They went for a Jong stroll, so as to be quite alone. George 
told his errand, insisting, on his side, that Andrey should start 
that very night for St Petersburg. ‘Thus he would escape the 
net spread for him. Andrey acceded to this advice. There was 
nothing to detain him in Dubravnik any longer. 

They spent the day in the city, and had a long talk 
together. George had time to recover from the nervous shock 
caused him by the “ Uncle’s” account of the execution. Now 
it was he that was the firmer of the two. 

“We need not be dispirited at defeats,” he said, with his 
usual faith. ‘Our victory depends upon our capacity for bear- 
ing defeat after defeat.” 

“Possibly,” said Andrey, “but in that case we must aim 
our blows, so that our very defeats should make an epoch.” 

“What do you mean ?” George asked, his quick eye catch- 
ing something peculiar in Andrey’s face. 

‘You will know in time,” Andrey said evasively, unwilling 
to be more explicit. 


CHAPTER V 


THE FAREWELL LETTER. 


W te they returned, they found Vatajko waiting for 
them anxiously. David was there, more wearied 
and downcast than Andrey had ever seen him. 

“What a pity you did not come earlier!” were the first 
words of Vatajko to the newcomers. ‘Uncle has been here 
to see you, Andrey.” 

‘What for ?” 

“There is a letter for you from Zina, about which he 
wanted to speak.” 

‘A letter from Zina!” Andrey exclaimed. ‘‘ Where is it ? 
Hasn’t he left it in your hands ?” 

“No. He could not get hold of it without a word from 
you. That is why he came. The gaoler was at the tavern as 
usual with the letter. But you did not come.” 

This was true; Andrey had thought there was nothing 
more to come for. 

“Then I will go and see the man myself at once,” he said, 
anxious to make amends. 

“Tt is too late,” Vatajko replied. ‘You have barely time 
to catch your train.” 

“ Confound the train! Ill see the man to-morrow, if I can’t 
to-night.” 

They prevailed upon him, however, to meet the man in 
some popular tea-room. ‘This was safer than paying him a 
visit at his house. 

Early next morning Vatajko went to the gaoler’s house, in 
order to arrange a meeting at mid-day. He returned without 
having been able to arrange anything. The man was on duty 
in the prison, and would not be back till late at night. 

“He hasn’t taken Zina’s letter with him to the prison, I 
presume,” Andrey said. ‘Could not his wife give it you ?” 

“T asked her,” Vatajko answered. ‘“ But she said that he 
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keeps these letters secreted in some hiding-place, which she 
herself does not know.” 

This was vexatious in the extreme. It meant the delay of 
another day at least,—a delay longer than Andrey could possibly 
afford, if he wanted to avoid the spies. 

“Then Ill go and see him in the prison,” he said, amidst 
a general stupefaction. 

“In the prison! Are you in your senses?” Vatajko ex- 
claimed. 

“Why not,” said Andrey. ‘To-day the politicals are 
allowed their weekly visits. I will go to Varia’s lodgings, and 
will accompany her in her regular visit to the sisters ])udorov.” 

“But you will be recognised and arrested on the spot!” 
George exclaimed. 

‘No fear of that,” said Andrey. ‘Who on earth will ever 
dream of looking for me in the reception-room of a prison? 
It only seems to be dangerous. Besides,” he added in a 
calm, absent tone, ‘‘I should have gone all the same even if it 
was really dangerous. I must get that letter before I start.” 

The thing had to be done. That message from his dead 
friends had for him more than a sentimental interest. He had 
an unshaken belief that it contained something that would give 
him some clue to the issue from his present intolerable per- 
plexity, and he was resolved to see it at all costs. 

David was silent. He was troubled in mind and hesitating, 
for he seemed as anxious as Andrey to see Zina’s letter. But 
he joined with George in dissuading Andrey from wantonly 
risking himself within the lion’s jaws. He offered to remain 
a couple of days more in Dubravnik and take the letter with 
him to St Petersburg. 

But Andrey could not be brought to listen to reason. 
During these last days he had lived in an atmosphere saturated 
with death and all sorts of horrors, so that his perception of 
danger was quite benumbed. 

“There’s no need to make such a fuss!” he said im- 
patiently. ‘I will go myself, and shall be back in time to 
catch the train. We will meet there.” 

Without waiting for further objection Andrey left hurriedly 
to catch Varia at home. 

The political prisoners were allowed visitors between two 
and four in the afternoon. It was about half-past one when 
Andrey, with a bag containing food and a few books from a 
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lending library in his hand, approached the grim square build- 
ing, connected with so many of his recollections. Varia 
Voinova walked by his side. She knew how simple were the 
proceedings in connection with the visiting of prisoners, and she 
acceded readily enough to Andrey’s request. It seemed to 
her such good fun. But as she came within sight of that awful 
building, a few hundred paces from the massive iron gate, by 
which stood an armed sentinel, she was seized with a sudden 
fear and remorse. Once within, would her companion ever be 
free to come out again? 

‘Listen, Kojukhov,” she said. “Give me the bag, and go 
home. I fear that your joke will end badly.” 

Andrey raised his sunken head, as one suddenly awakened. 

‘*What must be, must be ”—he quoted absently a fatalistic 
Russian saying. 

In fact he was not thinking at all of what might await him, 
and paid no attention to the young woman’s warning. The 
idea preying upon his mind as he caught sight of the prison 
gate was that two days ago from that same gate his four dead 
friends had passed on their way to the scaffold. 

The sentinel unbolted and opened the wicket at their 

approach. He bolted it again noisily as soon as they had 
crossed the high threshold. Andrey was within the lion’s 
aws. 
Upon hearing himself thus secured, he felt for a moment 
the surprise and helplessness of a man suddenly thrown into a 
dungeon. He looked and listened. A subdued hum of 
voices was heard, but all around was complete darkness. The 
scanty light penetrated only through the chinks in the two 
massive gates closing both ends of the arched passage in which 
they stood. The prison was a quadrilateral building, enclosing 
a small courtyard. The passage that led to it served also as a 
kind of waiting-room for visitors on reception days. 

When Andrey’s eyes had grown accustomed to the semi- 
obscurity, he saw a crowd of people—men, women, and here 
and there children, huddled together behind iron railings on 
both sides of the narrow passage. The majority of them were 
visitors for the common offenders. But in a corner on the 
right side of the entrance one could see a group of people— 
men and women, whose dress showed them to belong to the 
“ privileged” classes. They were distinguished too from the 
rest of the visitors by the abundance of flowers and the parcels 
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of books that many held intheir hands. Those were the visitors 
for the “‘ politicals,” 

Varia made her way towards them, followed at some dis- 
tance by Andrey. The habitual surroundings and familiar 
faces had completely restored her equanimity. She forgot to 
think of the dangers of a place where she was herself quite at 
home. All the visitors were her acquaintances and friends. 
They shook hands, asking questions and exchanging news. A 
pale-faced dark lady holding by the hand a boy of ten detained 
Varia a little longer than the rest. She had a big nosegay in 
her basket. 

“What beautiful flowers you have brought,” Varia said. 
“Give me some for my prisoners. I have not brought them 
any to-day.” 

The lady handed her all the flowers, which Varia untied, 
taking unceremoniously half of them. Of this she kept one 
part for herself and gave the other to a tall grey-haired gentle- 
man standing a few paces off. 

“Take these for your daughter,” she said. “There is 
nothing prisoners like so much as flowers.” 

Then she went to an aged peasant woman, in a plain village 
dress, her head wrapped in a brown chintz kerchief. 

“Has your son any money to his account?” she asked. 

‘Ves, little mother, he has two roubles left,” the woman 
answered. 

“That is too little for a month,” Varia said. “TI will bring 
you another couple of roubles for him next Sunday.” 

She took from her pocket a worn, rather thick, note-book, 
in which she wrote down something. In her quality of revolu- 
tionary sister of charity, she had the control of the prison fund, 
and took care that all the prisoners, rich and poor, should have 
their share of money, books, linen, and the like. 

‘Who is that lady with the child?” Andrey asked, when 
she came to him again. 

“The wife of Palizin, the judge,” Varia answered. “ He 
is to be transported to the Siberian mines. She will follow 
him. It will be hard upon the poor soul, for she is leaving the 
boy with her relations.” 

Varia told him about the other visitors without waiting to 
be asked. The old gentleman was a merchant of the town, 
and came to take leave of his youngest daughter, who was to 
follow her two elder sisters to Eastern Siberia. The peasant 
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woman was the mother of a promising self-taught young 
scholar. Others were men and women of all classes and 
stations whom the community of grief had united. 

The clattering of the chains and bolts at the inner gate 
interrupted them. The gate was flung open, lighting up the 
arched passage for a brief space. The opening was filled up 
again by the huge prison van that rolled in. It was a batch 
of common offenders, who were leaving the prison. 

The inner gate was closed again, and carefully locked. The 
outer was then opened. The van moved on and was gone, 
and the arched passage was plunged once again into gloom. 

They waited in silence. Nowand then at the door leading 
to the offices a guard appeared, shouting the names of those 
who were to be visited. 

“‘ Have we long to wait?” Andrey asked his guide. 

““No,” she said. “The forgers have already had their 
interview ; that of the thieves and burglars will be soon over. 
We follow next on the list,” she added, with a smile. 

The outer wicket slammed once again, admitting an old 
man In the worn-out greatcoat of an official. He looked round 
disconcertedly, blinking his small eyes, and trying to recover his 
breath. Apparently he had hurried, so as to be in time. As he 
took off his hat to wipe, with a pocket handkerchief, his fore- 
head and bald skull, his face appeared to Andrey not alto- 
gether unknown. 

‘Ah, here is Mikael Evgrafich at last!” Varia broke off. 

A stout police inspector appeared at the office door, at the 
bottom of the recess behind the railing. 

‘Visitors for the politicals !” he shouted. 

Varia ascended the few stone steps leading to the office 
door, and was by his side directly. 

‘Mikael Evgrafich,” she addressed the officer, whom she 
knew familiarly, “here is the brother of the Dudorovs, whom I 
have brought with me. He came from Moscow on purpose, 
and goes back to-morrow. He had no time to get a permit, 
but I am sure 

The officer threw a scrutinising glance at the pretended 
brother, who came forward and bowed politely. 

“Write his name down in the fice,” he said, turning to 
— “But don’t let this occur again. You know the 
rules.” 

The old bald-headed gentleman had also approached in 
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the meantime. On hearing the name of Dudorov he gave a 
start, and bestowed a look of the utmost surprise upon the 
young man who was said to be the brother of the two prisoners. 
He uttered a wondering “’hm!” but apparently made up his 
mind to keep his own counsel. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, calmly enough, to the 
officer, ‘‘ but I also came on purpose to see the Dudorovs. I 
am Timothy Dudorov, their uncle.” 

‘“‘T can’t grant you an interview,” the officer said peremp- 
torily. ‘‘ There are already two persons to visit the prisoners.” 

* But I have a special permit, and they are my nieces. 
Since you admit strangers,” the old man said, throwing a sus 
picious glance at Andrey. 

“Impossible. Come some other day,” the official said, 
without listening to him. 

He gave in a loud voice some orders to his underlings, and 
turned back into the office. But the old man would not hold 
his peace. He was quite exasperated at the want of respect 
shown to him. 

“It is unheard of! I will lodge a complaint with the 
director himself!” he exclaimed, angrily, moving towards the 
office. 

Varia’s blood ran cold. She foresaw a catastrophe. Rush- 
ing to the troublesome old man, she caught him by the hand. 

‘What are you doing!” she whispered, drawing him aside. 
*¢ He is Masha’s sweetheart. They love each other to distrac- 
tion. He wants to marry her as soon as her fate is made 
known. He comes to-day on purpose to settle the matter with 
her. You will ruin their prospects of happiness if you make a 
scandal. Just keep quiet. I will arrange everything for you.” 

“‘Oh, I understand!” the old man said, complacently. 
“You ought to have told me that at once.” 

Varia slipped into the office to fulfil her promise, and the 
old man went to shake hands with his future relative. 

“I know your secret, young man, and wish you joy and 
happiness,” he began, but checked himself suddenly, staring at 
the young man. 

Andrey lifted his eyes at him, wondering what he meant, 
and stared too. They recognised each other. The old man 
was Andrey’s fellow-traveller on the journey to St Petersburg. 

“TI think we have met somewhere,” the old man lisped out, 
in a faltering voice. . 
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His anger and his complacency were all gone on a sudden. 
He remembered what he had said in that railway carriage, and 
was seized with a fright that paralysed all his faculties. 

‘** Perhaps,” Andrey said discreetly, “but I cannot exactly 
remember on what occasion.” 

The old gentleman did not choose to refresh his memory. 
But he felt at once very friendly towards the young man, whom 
he had no reason any longer to fear. 

‘*T will not stand in your way as to seeing Masha,” he said. 
‘You will carry her my greetings, if I cannot manage to see her. 
We old people must give a chance to the young.” 

He went on in his garrulous fashion talking about the girls, 
praising both of them, Masha in particular, and expatiating on 
his great wonder when he learned that they were entangled in 
these conspiracies. 

“Tt is an epidemic, sir, a rea] epidemic,” he repeated. 

Varia found them talking friendly to each other. She had 
arranged everything to their mutual satisfaction. The two 
sisters would be summoned separately. The old man would 
see his younger niece. She and Andrey would see the elder 
afterwards. 

In a few minutes old Dudorov was summoned. He was 
in the first batch of visitors. A quarter of an hour later he 
returned, apparently very much satisfied with himself. On 
passing them he whispered to Andrey, confidentially: 

“T dropped a word about your coming! Masha will be 
glad to hear of it beforehand.” 

Other batches of visitors to the politicals were admitted,— 
fathers, mothers, wives. They went in file by file, hurrying 
and expectant, carrying their parcels and flowers. When they 
returned, there were no flowers in their hands, and no light on 
their faces. The short dive into the gloomy pit seemed to 
have bereft them of both. Some of them were quite shaken, 
though they did their best to keep a brave countenance. 
They passed one by one, like so many ghosts, into the twilight 
of the arched vestibule. To Andrey the spectacle was depress- 
ing in the extreme. Not very sensitive as a rule, his nerves, 
shaken by the events of the last days, had acquired a peculiar 
subtlety. He read the silent tragedies hidden behind these 
faces as if they were written on them, and it seemed to him 
that in all his life he had not seen so much suffering as in the 
short two hours he spent in the prison vestibule. a6 
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Their turn came at last. The name of Maria Dudorov 
was shouted among those of the last batch of the prisoners 
who were to be visited. 

““Come!” Varia said to him. 

She led him rapidly through dark corridors, where they 
rubbed elbows with several people going in the opposite 
direction, whose faces they could not see. They were ushered 
into a very lofty bright place, more like a corridor than a 
room. All along, on both sides of the entrance, ran what 
looked like two enormous cupboards, in which the glass panels 
were replaced by thick wire grating. A little examination 
showed that these partitions were double. Behind each of 
them, three or four yards away, was another quite similar, and a 
guard walked up and down in the space between. At the end 
of the room sat two other guards, looking very sleepy. They 
had to watch the visitors. 

“ But where are the prisoners?” Andrey asked, seeing none. 

“They will be brought in directly. We had to be secured 
irst,” Varia answered. 

The chief guard rose and said that all who had brought 
anything for the prisoners must give it to the guard on duty. 

Andrey took the parcel from Varia and went to the wicket, 
behind which stood the guard who was on duty. It was their 
friend, the very man whom Andrey wanted so much to see. 
He allowed the other visitors to get through their business first, 
and then pushed through the wicket his own rather large parcel. 

“‘For the sisters Dudorov,” he said aloud. 

Whilst the guard approached, throwing on the bearer a 
lazy, indifferent glance, Andrey whispered : 

“IT must have the letter to-day. Tell me where you keep it.” 

The man seemed to have heard nothing. He opened the 
iarcel slowly, examining, one by one, everything it contained. 

““In the back room, under the old box,” he said, without 

~3ing his eyes from the roast fowl he was cutting in four to 
see that no letter was hidden in its flesh. 

Varia was already talking with Masha Dudorov, who was 
leaning against the grating on the other side of the passage, 
her face looking like a pale patch under her thick iron veil. 

“Then it was you that are my sweetheart!” she exclaimed, 
merrily, when he came to her. “I was quite at a loss to guess 
what it meant when Katia brought me the message from uncle. 
How did you like the old fellow ?” 
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“TI have already met him once,” Andrey answered. “ But 
how are you? How is your sister?” 

The girl said they were both well, and expecting to be sent 
to Siberia without much delay. She even knew to which mine 
they would be sent. 

Andrey had several friends there, to whom he asked her to 
carry his greetings. 

‘They spoke in a hushed voice, not to be heard outside, but 
they were in no way restrained in their talking, as the guard, 
their friend, pretended not to hear. 

The girl promised to fulfil faithfully Andrey’s errand. In 
her turn she sent him, from behind the gratings, her warm wish 
that he might be free for long, and be able to do more than 
they had done. 

“T will do my best!” Andrey answered, earnestly. 

The unusual conversation caught the ear of Masha’s neigh- 
bour, the prisoner who was having his interview on her left. 
They exchanged a few words in a whisper. 

‘My neighbour, Palizin, wants to make your acquaintance, 
Andrey,” the girl said. 

The short energetic man, of about forty, with a square 
chin and a square head, was really the well-known conspirator, 
formerly a justice, Palizin. Andrey might have guessed it 
earlier from the fact of his wife standing with her boy against 
his compartment. 

It was a strange mode of making acquaintance, yet Andrey 
was glad of the opportunity. He said how sorry he was that 
they could not meet on this side of the grating. 

‘Never mind. Who knows that we shall not meet there 
some day !” the plucky man said, with a bold toss of his head. 
“The prison walls are high, but a hawk soars higher. At all 
events, that chap of mine will soon step into my shoes,” he 
said, pointing to his boy, who blushed. 

Here their conversation was unexpectedly interrupted by a 
loud shouting of ‘Andrey! Andrey!” which filled all the room. 

The cry awakened the two somnolent guards. All the visitors 
turned their heads in the direction of the voice, Andrey with 
wonder and curiosity, Varia with undisguised terror. 

One of the prisoners opposite was beckoning with his hand 
energetically. Andrey crossed the room and approached the 
compartment. 

“Mitia! Is it possible? you here!” 
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He had recognised a fellow-student and old friend of his,— 
the last person whom he expected to see in this place. 

The guard intervened. 

“Go to your place, sir,” he said, rudely. “It is forbidden 
to visitors to speak to prisoners with whom no interview has 
been granted.” 

“Very well,” Andrey said, politely. But he showed no 
hurry to withdraw. 

“The third year! On suspicion!” the young man poured 

‘th in the meantime. ‘Consumptive! Surgeon says I have 

7 one-eighth of my lungs to breathe with!” he shouted at 
. op of his voice, triumphantly, as if he was quite delighted 
at mnmunicating this extraordinary achievement. 

4s violent cough interrupted him. At the same time the 
signal for the closing of the interview was given, and the 
prisoners were led out. The visitors followed in their turn, 
Andrey and Varia keeping in the rear. 

In the vestibule there was an unusual movement. 

‘“What is the matter?” Varia asked, somewhat alarmed. 

“A new political prisoner is being brought in!” Palizina 
told her. 

In fact, two gendarmes were seen in the passage, one of 
them opening the gate, another keeping back the public. 

Meeting the common guards, or being seen by them, was 
of no particular danger to Andrey, because none of them, 
except the one who was his friend, knew his face. With the 
gendarmes it was very different ; he had the best reason in the 
world to keep out of their way as much as he could. But 
he was under the illusion that now the visit was over he was 
out of any danger, and he was so upset by what he had just 
seen, that he forgot common precaution in the anxiety to 
know who the new victim might be,—perhaps an acquaintance, 
perhaps a friend. 

He pushed himself forward and stood on the footpath, his 
back to the railing, a few paces from the gate, waiting for the 
van to come. He did not wait in vain. When the van rolled 
in, the light falling full on its door, he saw through the small 
grated window the gaunt, ghastly pale face of the Stutterer |! 
After having been kept for three days in a hospital, he was now 
considered sufficiently recovered from his wounds to be removed 
to the prison. 

In the pain and absorption of that discovery, Andrey did 
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not notice that he was himself an object of rather attentive 
contemplation on the part of a red-whiskered gendarme, who 
was walking behind the van. Having looked at him several 
times, the man now squeezed himself between the railing and 
the van, anxious to share his startling surmises with somebody 
who was in the front. 

Ina minute he returned with another gendarme, who seemed 
his superior. But Andrey was nowhere to be seen. Without 
waiting for Varia, he had slipped out of the gate, and hastened 
alone to the guard’s lodgings, where the precious letter was 
deposited. He was too much depressed to wish for anybody’s 
company. 

The sentinel, who had been staring at the van like all the 
rest, had not seen him pass. When the sergeant came to inquire 
if any one had left the vestibule, the man was ready to swear 
that nobody had gone out for the last five minutes. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE GREAT RESOLUTION. 


tionist, George spent two very unpleasant hours, whilst 

waiting for the return of his friend. He questioned 
Vatajko how matters stood with Andrey, in the secret hope that 
he would give him some encouragement. But the young man’s 
answers, on the contrary, were such as to render George more 
and more uneasy. 

“We were wrong in allowing him to go,” George said, with 
tardy regret. 

Never mind,” Vatajko observed calmly. ‘ Andrey has 
been in worse predicaments than this.” 

The young man had already a little practical training, and 
was accustomed to regard all these dangers with a good deal of 
equanimity. 

““What you say may be true,” George replied. ‘ But a 
man who has escaped great dangers may be lost in a small 
one.” 

Vatajko admitted it willingly, quoting, for better illustra- 
tion, several striking examples from his own and his friends’ 
experience. 

He was not a very entertaining companion for a man uneasy 
in mind. 

George felt himself hardly dealt with, and very unhappy. 
He was exceedingly dissatisfied at not having interfered, and 
began to reproach and torment himself bitterly for his lack of 
firmness—as was his wont on all similar occasions, He was 
prone to exaggerate his influence over Andrey, and now he 
persuaded himself that had he insisted energetically he would 
have induced him to leave the matter in David’s hands, instead 
of wantonly risking himself in the wolf’s den. 

It was a happy moment for George when Andrey came back 
punctually at the time he had fixed. 


ITTLLE accustomed to the hard lot of a practical revolu- 
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The St Petersburg train started at half-past nine. There 
was no time to lose. 

“We can go to the station at once,” Andrey said. ‘The 
luggage is packed, 1 suppose?” 

It was not. Absorbed in his brooding on what had been, 
and ought to have been, George had forgotten the immediate 
present. Fortunately, their preparations were not long in 
making. ‘They had just sufficient luggage to have the appear- 
ance of ordinary travellers. ‘They were soon ready, and on 
their way to the station. As Andrey was in a precarious posi- 
tion, precautions were taken. Vatajko went before them in a 
cab alone, carrying with him all their luggage—the two small 
trunks and a travelling bag. He had to take their tickets, 
secure places in the carriage, and then meet them in the street. 
They were to enter the station a few minutes before the train 
started, and go straight to the carriage, so that they might be 
exposed to view as little as possible. 

Andrey and George followed Vatajko, at ten minutes’ 
interval, alighting at a crossway not far from the station. 
Vatajko rejoined them much more quickly than they expected. 
He had taken no tickets,—for he deemed it absolutely impos- 
sible for Andrey to show himself at the station. ‘The tracking 
had begun earlier than they expected—thanks to Andrey’s 
recognition by the red-whiskered gendarme. A trap had been 
laid for him at the station. It was crowded with police. ‘Two 
fellows in plain clothes—evidently spies who knew him—stood 
on either side of the entrance, looking impudently into the 
face of every one who came in. They would point him out 
to the police as soon as he entered, and he would be arrested 
on the spot. 

Vatajko had therefore deposited the luggage in the cloak- 
room, and came to propose another plan for getting out of the 
town. ‘They must drive to one of the nearest stations, and 
book there. David would go down to warn them if the coast 
was not clear. 

‘But why have you not taken a ticket for George ?” Andrey 
asked. ‘‘ He runs no risk, I presume. There’s no reason why 
he should stop here.” 

This was quite true. Vatajko had not thought of that. The 
time was not gone, however, and George could easily catch the 
train if he chose. 

This George peremptorily refused to do. 
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“We resolved to make the journey together,” he said, 
“and I do not see why I could not book at the next station as 
well as you.” 

He was prepared to stand his ground firmly, and certainly 
would have, by way of compensation for his yielding on a former 
occasion. But Andrey did not show fight. 

‘Very well. Let us go together then,” he said. 

He was absent-minded and depressed, paying but little 
attention to what was going on around him. His visit to the 
prison and the letter had upset him, adding to the chaos which 
the recent reverses had brought upon him. He was still in the 
crisis of hesitation and uncertainty, unable to see his way 
clearly. 

For some time the three walked along together, Vatajko 
explaining where they could get horses, and how they must 
manage to save time. 

“If you don’t object to making the journey on foot, that 
will be perhaps quicker and safer. ‘The first station is about 
twenty miles off. 

They approved of the idea—George especially. 

“ But how about our dress?” he asked. ‘Gentlemen don’t 
tramp, and to get peasants’ dresses we must wait until to 
morrow.” 

“Perhaps Ican get dresses for both of you to-night,” 
Vatajko said. “I can try the brothers Shigaev, two carpenter 
friends of mine.” 

The idea was very good, as it would permit them to leave 
early in the morning. Vatajko at once started on his errand. 

He returned about midnight to his lodgings, where Andrey 
and George were spending the night, with a big bundle. He 
had arranged everything to mutual satisfaction. 

The two brothers sent Andrey and his friend their greeting 
and God-speed. The bundle contained two complete peasan} 
dresses, to which the brothers had added two linen sacks, with 
an assortment of various articles, such as travelling carpenters 
might be expected to carry. Finally, or rather above all, they 
had lent Andrey and George their own passports, a very effec- 
tive protection against the police, in case their identity was 
suspected. 

Andrey begged Vatajko to thank the brothers cordially for 
this great kindness, promising to send their passports back the 
day after they reached St Petersburg. 
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“You need not be in such a hurry,” Vatajko said. ‘One 
passport, at least that of Philip, the elder brother, you can keep 
as long as you need. It suits you very well, and Philip does 
not mind getting into a bit of a scrape for your sake. He 
seems to have taken a fancy to you.” 

‘“How? Without ever having seen me? That sounds 
very romantic,” Andrey said with a smile. 

‘No, he has seen you close, and spoken to you once. He 
was one of our fifty. Do you remember at one of your meet- 
ings a dark, young workman, who said that he did not want a 
revolver, but would come to the fight, his axe at his belt, which 
was much handier, and would do just as well. That was Philip 
Shigaev.” 

“Yes, I remember him well. I had only forgotten his 
name,” Andrey said. ‘“ But we need not go on talking,” he 
added, abruptly. ‘‘It is better for us to go to sleep at once. 
We have to rise early to-morrow.” 

He was afraid that if it went on, the conversation would 
turn upon the painful topics which he wished above all to 
avoid. What he wanted now was some rest, moral and physical, 
and he knew that there will be none for him once embarked 
upon these sad recollections. 

* Until to-morrow!” he said to himself, mentally, closing 
his eyes with the firm resolution to sleep. 

He had a vague presentiment that to-morrow everything 
would be clear and settled. ‘This gave him a certain calm, and 
helped him to drive away his besetting thoughts. 

He slept like a log. But on the morrow, whilst George 
was still aslecp, Andrey was up wide awake. With the first 
gleams of consciousness, a strong conviction seized him that 
he had to perform some very urgent business, left unfinished 
the evening before. He remembered in a moment what he 
was thinking of before going to bed, the visit to the prison, the 
whole of what had happened yesterday, and all his sad ex- 
periences of the last few days. 

What a mass of victims! Zina dead, Boris, Vasily, Bot- 
charov dead also. The two Dudorovs and so many, many 
others buried alive, and as good as dead. He _ himself 
would be arrested one of these days, for he could not expect 
always to slip through the enemy’s fingers, as he had until 
now. He too would be put to death, and who would be the 
better for all these hecatombs ? 
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The vision of the crowd returning from the place of execu- 
tion passed before him and sent a chill through his brain. 
But he shook it off. 

No, that was not the upshot of his experiences and medita- 
tions! These people had not died in vain. They were the 
skirmishers who had perished in starting from its lair the great 
beast. For the survivors to grapple with it now! 

The idea which, since the Uncle’s tale, had been hovering 
over him at a distance, like a hawk making its circles above its 
prey, now swooped upon him, demanding immediate and final 
solution. 

Half dressed and barefooted, he took to pacing up and 
down the room noiselessly, so as not to awaken George. 

His idea was clearly formulated in his own mind. The 
struggle with the menial tools of the autocracy had had its day. 
An attempt against the Tzar himself must be made, and he was 
the man to make it. 

“ And Tania!” an inward voice of distress cried to him. 

His heart sank, but echoed nothing in response. It received 
and returned the blow without bleeding, as if it had been a 
piece of india-rubber. In the face of the unmeasurable, un- 
speakable sufferings of their country from end to end, what 
were their own individual sufferings? It was a meanness even 
to weigh these against the others. ‘Tania was his comrade, his 
fellow-worker in the struggle, as well as his wife. She would 
approve his resolution and bear courageously her share of 
sorrow, in an act done for the sake of their country’s liberation. 

It was not that which held him in suspense; if the thing 
was to be done, personal feelings would not for a moment 
stand in the way. The question which agitated him was, 
whether the thing itself was to be done or not. 

Andrey knew that whatever his own conclusions were, they 
would not be final ; the decision rested with the whole of the 
directing body of the party, who would certainly choose their 
course after mature deliberation. But there are cases in which 
the offer to do a thing is half the deed itself, and there are 
deeds in which the half seems as great as the whole. The 
gravity of the issue before him was such as would impose 
caution, even upon the rashest and most unscrupulous. And 
Andrey was neither unscrupulous nor rash. 

Nothing was easier for him in his present state of mind 
than to answer the question in the affirmative. The failure of 
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all his plans, the spirit of revenge, the deep and sweeping 
emotions of the last few days, all this was subdued for a time, 
but not destroyed. It lay there thundering in the depths of 
his heart, ready to burst forth at any moment on the surface. 
But he did not want to give way to these passionate impulses. 
He wanted to consider the matter on its own merits, without 
any reference to himself. 

The moral justice and righteousness of the act he meditated 
was for him beyond all question. But would it be well timed? 
Would it be useful to the cause of their country’s freedom? 
He discussed these questions again and again, laboriously, and 
as dispassionately as he could, with inner tremors, as those of 
aman walking upon an oscillating bridge, and fearing to make 
a false step. 

The answers to which he could not help coming were— 
Yes, yes, and yes! The attempt would be a timely one, and 
useful. It would rest with the St Petersburg people to test his 
reasons and his arguments. As for himself, he resolved that 
he would make his offer. 

Then came the personal question,— Why should it devolve 
on him, out of all the fellow-conspirators, to do that deed of 
retribution and self-sacrifice ? 

This question he was no longer able to discuss dispas- 
sionately, as if it were a geometrical problem. 

That something which thundered and seethed in the depths 
of his soul now rushed upwards, not waiting for his decision. 
It flooded his whole being with fire. It made short work of 
hesitations, attachments, pity, as the irrupting lava burns to 
ashes fences, houses, smiling groves-—everything in its path. 
He stopped short in the middle of the room. His face and 
eyes glowed,—gloomy, menacing, yet exalted,—as he threw 
both hands upwards with the same gesture he had made when 
he saw Zina on the day of her execution. 

The decision was made, and was irrevocable. Now it could 
be talked about. 

He awakened George, and told him on what errand he was 
now going to St Petersburg. George received the news with 
no particular enthusiasm. It seemed to sadden him rather 
than elate—on ‘Tania’s account more than on Andrey’s, though 
he abstained from treading on such delicate ground. But he 
approved in the abstract of Andrey’s arguments, and this was all 
that Andrey wanted from him for the moment. 
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They aroused Vatajko, who was sleeping in another room, 
and began to make their preparations for the journey. It was 
thought better not to leave the town earlier than eight o'clock, 
when the peasants would be going home after their marketing. 

In the travelling sacks sent them by the brothers Shigaev, 
they found a provision of bread and salt, a measure, with some 
other light tools, and two good short-handled axes. It was 
Philip who sent them these favourite arms of his. Andrey and 
George put them in their belts. They completed their disguise, 
and, in case of need, might be advantageously used in self- 
defence. The only part of their costume not in harmony with 
their assumed calling was their boots. Vatajko had a pair of 
long shooting boots, which fitted George. As to Andrey, he 
had to go in his gentleman’s boots, which did not quite agree 
with his attire. But this was too small a detail to be of any 
moment. They took leave of their host, and walked briskly out 
in the fresh morning, their sacks fastened to their shoulders. 

On approaching the outer gates of the town, they saw two 
policemen standing at the entrance, in a lazy, expectant attitude. 
This was an uncommon sight. Since the abolition of the spirit 
monopoly, the living pillars of law and order had been removed 
from the gates. Two wooden pillars, painted in the official pie- 
bald colour, were alone left to represent authority. The presence 
of the two policemen had in all probability a special meaning. 

As they approached nearer, this supposition became a 
certainty. A peasant woman, with an empty basket, in which she 
was now carrying her baby, passed through the gate unheeded. 
Two elderly men—a peasant and a citizen-—were scanned from 
head to foot by the two policemen, but were also allowed to go 
their way unmolested, because the one was above fifty, and the 
other must have passed threescore. With a young artisan, 
who followed these, there was nearly a scuffic. Some ques- 
tion had been asked him, .which he had evidently answered 
with impertinence, for one of the two policemen—a short- 
legged fellow, with a bulldog face—flew at him with raised 
fists. The young artisan parried the blow, and ran away, 
launching derisive taunts against the police, who are far from 
popular among our workmen. 

It was not difficult for our travellers to guess on what busi- 
ness the two sentinels were standing there. 

“We must get ready,” George a kindling with 
warlike spirit. 
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‘*‘ By no means,” Andrey replied. ‘There will be always 
time for that. Leave all to me. -We shall get through all 
right.” 

But he regretted inwardly that he had accepted George’s 
company. There was really no necessity to wantonly expose 
him to dangers, which might turn out serious after all. 

They were now close to the gate. The eyes of the two 
fellows were riveted upon them—upon Andrey in particular— 
with a mixed expression of impudence and perplexity. 

**Stop !” the short-legged policeman shouted, barring their 
way. 
They stopped. 

‘“Who are you, and where are you going?” he asked. 
‘Carpenters, going home,” was Andrey’s quiet reply. 
“Name? address? province? time of stay in town?” the 
policeman asked successively. 

Andrey replied without hesitation. He had studied his 
passport well. 

“ Why didn’t you take the train? Everybody goes by the 
railway now.” 

“ But the roads are free, I suppose,” Andrey retorted sharply, 
thinking it good to resent this interference. 

‘** Ah, well! you’d better keep a civil tongue in your head. 
Have you a passport P” 

‘* Of course I have.” 

‘¢ Show me what is in your sack.” 

“Why? There is nothing of yours there,” Andrey said, in 
a tone of annoyance. “ You are making us lose time to no 
purpose.” 

“Do what you are told, and look sharp,” the policeman 
said, severely. 

Andrey shrugged his shoulders, and opened the sack with a 
half-mocking, half-vexed air. The policeman looked at its 
contents, and seemed himself to feel his stupidity in wasting 
thus his own time and that of other people. 

“ And you?” he addressed George, in a much quieter tone. 

‘Semen Shigaev. Going home also.” 

“ Brothers ?” the policeman asked. 

“Yes, half-brothers,” George explained, remembering how 
little they resembled each other. 

A batch of other people were approaching the gate in the 
meantime, to be examined in their turn. 
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‘*Go on,” the policeman said, waving his hand helplessly. 

Andrey shifted his sack on his shoulder, and was about to 
pass on, considering the incident well over, But here the 
other policeman, a lanky fellow, with a shrewd, pock-marked 
face, who had hitherto taken no part in the proceedings, leaned 
toward his choleric companion, who was evidently the chief, 
and whispered him a few words, pointing to Andrey’s objec- 
tionable boots. 

“Ha, stop!” the other shouted, stepping in front of 
Andrey. ‘“ You must go to the police station.” 

George stopped of his own accord. He did not doubt that 
everything was lost. 

“Why to the police station?” Andrey said. “I am not 
drunk and my passport is all right.” 

‘“‘ They will see that there! Our business is to stop you.” 

“ But why ?” 

‘‘That is our business.” 

The affair began to assume a very ugly aspect. To fight 
these two blockheads was easy, but it was difficult to escape on 
foot in broad daylight. 

Whilst making a rapid survey of the place and thinking how 
to manage if the worst came to the worst, Andrey protested 
loudly against such treatment of a man with a passport, boast- 
ing of the many good employments he had had in his trade, 
and the number of masters who would give him the best 
references. 

“Semen,” he said to George, in the height of his virtuous 
indignation, “yo and ask Mr Arkipov’s manager to come here 
at once. It is not far,” he explained to the policemen, and he 
named one of the neighbouring big streets. 

His idea was to get George away. Alone he would feel 
much better, and would manage just as well. 

The policemen seemed to offer no objection to George’s 
going back to town ; they had nv instructions for such a case. 
But George did not move. He understood Andrey’s inten- 
tion, which was very natural and correct from a “ business” 
point of view. But he could not bring himself to go away, 
leaving him in such an evil plight. 

“IT would rather not,” he said; ‘“ Efim Gavrilich is so 
particular. He would not like to be disturbed for such a 
trifle.” 


It was impossible for Andrey to insist. , 
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“ Well, let us go to the police station at once then. We are 
in a hurry.” 

He wanted to leave the place before trying anything, for the 
gate was already crowded with passers-by, who stopped to hear 
the dispute. 

‘Wait for the patrol,” the policeman curtly replied. ‘ We 
cannot leave our posts for you.” 

*¢ All right !” 

They moved off a few paces, and sat on the ground, light- 
ing their pipes to pass the time. 

Finding nothing attractive in the spectacle, the crowd 
gradually dispersed. Even the policemen left off paying them 
much attention. But every minute the patrol might come. 
There was no time to lose. 

Between two puffs of his pipe, George whispered,— 

Slip the blackguard a sovereign !” 

Andrey nodded. He too was thinking of trying bribery 
first. Choosing a moment when there was nobody by, he 
said,— 

Listen, friend. How much will you take to let us go our 
way in peace?” 

“How much will you give?” was the eager reply. 

“TI will give you this,” Andrey said, impressively, showing a 
few coppers. 

Offering, in these conditions, a big bribe would at once 
excite suspicions, and probably ruin everything. 

“No; it is too little. Weare two. Give us a rouble.” 

“ Bah! J haven’t so many roubles to throw away. ‘Take a 
grivnik. I would not give so much if I was not in a hurry.” 

He had not, however, the necessary calmness to bargain as 
hard as he ought to. He increased his offer in an off-hand 
way, and they were free men again. 

At the first village they hired a peasant’s one-horse cart, and 
about dinner time arrived at the station. David was already 
there, hanging about the gates, to inform them that it was all 
right, no spy being visible anywhere. But this time Andrey 
insisted on their parting company. They entered the booking- 
office separately, and went to different carriages, agreeing to 
behave at all intermediate stations as if they were strangers. 
ets would rejoin one another when they reached their journey’s 
end. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AT HOME. 


“Li iece was alone in her room, as miserable as three days’ 
incessant mental torture could make her, when David 
came to tell her that Andrey had arrived safe and 

sound in St Petersburg, and would be with her in a couple of 

hours. Andrey had asked him to bring her that message, 
because he himself could not come straight to her on account 
of the disguise which he had to change. 

David was surprised that Tania showed no pleasure on 
hearing this. The look she cast upon him was wondering, 
inquisitive, as if he was the bearer of a disagreeable piece of 
news that she tried her utmost to disbelieve. 

‘Who told you that?” she asked, incredulously. 

‘““Nobody. We have travelled together all the way from 
Dubravnik and arrived together. I assure you that it was your 
Andrey in real flesh and blood, and not his ghost,” David said, 
smiling. 

It was only after this circumstantial statement that Tania 
awakened from a kind of torpor and gave vent to her exulta- 
tion. 

‘The fact was that she was persuaded Andrey had perished. 
This was merely an inference wanting positive confirmation. 
Lut she thought she had already made up her mind to it, and 
tried to keep off delusive hopes, so as not to break down alto- 
gether when the news of his arrest should arrive. 

It is well known that the ‘T'zar’s subjects in general cannot 
enjoy much of the pleasure of free correspondence. As for the 
conspirators, they either abstain altogether from private letters, 
or at any rate restrict it as much as possible. 

When she sent Andrey to Dubravnik, Tania could not hope 
to receive letters from him. But she exacted the promise that 
every evening he would post to her, in lieu of a letter, a copy 
of some newspaper, with her address written in his own hand. 
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This would not tell her much about him, but she would Know 
at least that he was not arrested. 

Andrey kept his promise scrupulously. Every morning at 
eleven Tania regularly received her copy of the Dudbrauntk 
Leafiet, the most stubbornly reactionary, and therefore the 
safest, paper Andrey could find. That paper probably gave 
greater joy to her than to all its few subscribers put together. 
The reception of this paper was the chief event of her day. 
She was agitated when the time for the postman’s call drew 
near, and she was miserable if the precious parcel came in the 
afternoon instead of the morning. 

But during the last four days she had received from Andrey 
nothing at all. The fatal accident at the Stutterer’s house 
which ruined all their plans and prospects, the execution of 
their four friends, and all that followed, had so upset Andrey’s 
mind, and had so completely engrossed his time, that he dis- 
continued this mute correspondence. As he was in daily and 
hourly expectation of starting for St Petersburg, he did not 
attribute any importance to this trifling omission. Those who 
are in actual danger, especially if accustomed to it, have much 
difficulty in realising the hourly anxieties of those far away and 
in comparative security. Besides, Andrey knew that George 
intended writing to Tania, and he would certainly tell her that 
they were both safe. 

George had, in fact, written. But his letter did not add 
much to Tania’s peace of mind. It was written in hot haste, 
and George had no time to use either invisible ink or cipher. 
He wanted to say and explain so much,—the urgent nature of 
the affair which detained Andrey, their present hopes, the 
prospect of speedy return ; and he had to do all this in the 
conventional roundabout language of allusions and allegories. 
The result was an epistle which seemed clear as daylight to 
himself, but was a maze of riddles to Tania, because she could 
not possibly know which phrase was to be taken in a direct and 
which in a figurative sense. After puzzling for hours over the 
enigmatical letter, she did not know whether something had 
happened which Andrey was attempting to set right before 
starting, or whether something had happened to Andrey him- 
self, which his friends had fair hope of setting right,—a hope as 
to which she was free to hold her own opinion. 

Andrey had written not a word himself, and his newspaper 
was wanting. She expected it with anxiety in the evening, that 
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she might know which of the two interpretations of George’s 
letter was the true one. Nothing came in the evening, nor the 
next morning, nor in the two days that followed. In the mean- 
time the newspapers entered upon their hunt after sensational 
news from Dubravnik. Andrey became the reporter’s favourite 
topic. His arrest was said to have taken place in this house 
and in that, in the street, and at the railway station. The brief 
description of the persons arrested often coincided to a large 
extent with that of Andrey. Fancy had been allowed free 
play, in order to supply dramatic details as to the manner of 
the arrest and the prisoner’s conduct. One paper announced, 
as from authentic sources, that the prisoner had already con- 
fessed his identity; another, that he had been identified by 
overwhelming evidence ; a third, that he was already being sent 
under strong escort to St Petersburg. 

The flood of arrests showed the fury of the chase after him. 
Andrey could not have multiplied himself so as to be arrested 
in different places at the same time. But was it possible that 
he could be free and not give her a sign of his existence ? 
Every new telegram seemed to her more ill-omened than the 
former ones, and seemed of necessity true, though all the others 
were false. The reading of the newspapers was real torture to 
her. Yet she read them with avidity, all she could lay her 
hands upon. The papers were scattered all over her room, 
which resembled the office of a journalist. 

Three days of this anxiety told upon her as much as a 
serious illness. Her face was paler and thinner, her eyes 
looked feverish. At nights her fitful sleep was interrupted by 
frightful nightmares, inspired by her daily reading and thinking. 

“It’s almost a miracle that he’s slipped out of that hell,” 
she said to David, when he had told her Andrey’s latest 
adventures. 

“Yes, they made it very hot for him,” David replied. 
“You must make it your special mission to keep him from 
mixing in similar affairs for six months at least. He has spent 
all his chances for a long time to come. Above all, don’t 
permit him to leave St Petersburg on any account.” 

“T’ll try my best,” said Tania, smiling. ‘“ But I fear there'll 
be little safety for him here now.” 

“Tt’s the safest place anyhow,” David said. 

“ By the way,” she asked anxiously, “where have you left 
them? Not at the railway station, I suppose ?” 
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‘David explained that they separated after they had got 
through that dangerous place. He saw Andrey and George 
climb on a tramcar that would take them straight to head- 
quarters. 

‘** Headquarters!” Tania exclaimed in a piteous tone. 
“They'll detain him talking there, I’m sure.” 

‘No, they won’t. George will remain there to tell them 
everything. Andrey said he would not stop a minute more 
than he could help.” 

“Did he?” Tania said, brightening up. 

For that promise she forgave him in an instant all the 
anxieties he had caused her by discontinuing his daily messages. 

‘It was very good of you to come and forewarn me,” she 
said to David. 

Within herself the phrase had a different sound; it was 
very good of him to have asked David to do this! 

David left, as the time for Andrey to come was within a 
measurable distance. On taking his leave he asked her to give 
Andrey some message. She had a vague recollection of having 
promised to give it. Certainly, she had nodded her head in 
sign of assent ; but when David was gone, she forgot everything 
about him or his message, as she rushed behind the curtain of 
the window, from which the whole length of the street could be 
seen. 

The idea that Tania might be uneasy about him dawned on 
Andrey’s mind for the first time when the train was already 
running through the last few stations before St Petersburg. 
But he did not suspect for a moment that her fears could be of 
a serious nature. In requesting David, who had to go that 
way, to drop in at his place, he had simply in view the keeping 
Tania at home if she thought of leaving the house. 

But as soon as he took a cab to the well-remembered street, 
the fever of expectation seized him, and grew upon him as he 
drew nearer and nearer. They passed the heart of the city 
rapidly ; the wheels rolled over the soft, even wood of the long 
bridge. How gorgeous the river looked in that beautiful 
spring noontide! A black steamer, swift and shapely as a 
ling, was running down the stream and plunged beneath the 
bridge, its high black chimney breaking suddenly in two a 
couple of yards before it must have clashed against it, and 
then adjusting itself again with a jerk, as if by its own 
impulse. A large wooden barge was moving in the same 
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direction, a tall handsome lad in a red shirt, open at the neck, 
propelling it with a long pole, whilst his companion at the 
helm leisurely hummed a song. 

The wheels began to hammer sonorously again upon the 
projecting flint stones of the roadway. It was not far now. 
Here was the semicircular Cronversky. Every house, every 
shop, every tree, seemed to greet him like an old acquaintance 
in this quiet, peaceful place, where he had spent the happiest 
months of his life. The fresh smiling pictures of those days 
rushed upon him, driving away the grim and horrible recollec- 
tions of the hell from which he had emerged. He wanted to 
believe, and he actually did believe at that moment, that his 
return to the old place, where ‘Tania waited for him, would be 
a return to the old happiness, and to the quiet homely work in 
common, which made so much of that happiness. When he 
saw her at last at the window, motionless, her smile and eyes 
only giving evidence that she also had seen him; when he 
rushed in and clasped her in his arms, his plans and projects, the 
‘T'zar, the police, the conspiracies, all were forgotten, everything 
vanished in the sublime happiness of loving and being loved. 

“Dearest!” she whispered, ‘I thought I should never sec 
you again !” 

“You were wrong to think that,” he said, smiling. ‘1 
told you I would return safe and sound, and here I am.” 

Yes, here he was, her beloved, her hero, the most valiant 
of the valiant, returned from overwhelming perils that he had 
encountered for the sake of their common cause. She could 
hardly believe she had him with her again for a time whose 
limit she refused to sec. 

He was sitting in an armchair, and she upon his knees. 

“And how have you got on here without me?” Andrey 
asked. ‘You look thin and pale, my child. Have you been 
well?” 

“Not quite; but never mind. What does that matter 
now?” 

She spoke lightly of her anxieties, and told him, laughing, 
the story of George’s subtle epistle, which allowed such latitude 
of explanation. 

But Andrey could easily infer from what she said, that for 
a time she had believed him lost, and he guessed the rest. 

‘Forgive me, my own, for my negligence!” he exclaimed. 
“Only now do I see how bad it was of me,” 
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‘Never mind!” she interrupted. “That might happen to 
anybody. You might have had to go out of town for a few 
days, or to hide somewhere, or you might have had no time at 
all to think of it. I was foolish to make so much fuss about 
a trifle like that. Next time I’ll be more patient. .. .” 

But her stoicism broke down at the thought that she might 
have again to pass through the ordeal of these sleepless nights, 
these horrible dreams, and these endless hours of waiting. 

““No!” she exclaimed in another tone, clinging to him. 
“We'll not separate any more. Why should we? I can be 
with you and be helpful to you in so many ways. You don’t 
think me a coward, do you?” 

Putting both her hands on his shoulders, she drew herself 
playfully back, so that he might look her full in the face. 

“No, I don’t think you a coward,” Andrey answered, 
kissing her face. 

“Tt isn’t danger that I fear,” she proceeded. ‘Have I 
ever thought of that when you were here with me? But the 
uncertainty. . . . I.can never tell you how I have suffered since 
you left. I lived only in waiting for your messages. I’ve worn out 
my eyes looking for them. But when they came it was no 
consolation, for I said to myself that you might have been 
arrested an hour after you had posted them. And the days 
and the nights when no message came! What did I not think! 
What did I not imagine about you! Ah, it’s too bad of me to 
speak of it. I know you'll not remain quiet for long. But 
you must promise me now that whatever your next affair 1s, 
even if it’s worse than that of Dubravnik, I shall go with you, 
and we shall share everything. Will you?” 

She concluded with a charming mixture of affection and 
petulant self-confidence all her own, as if defying him to refuse 
such an offer. 

But Andrey answered nothing, looking with blank dismay at 
her charming unsuspicious young face. She had herself, by her 
question, dispelled the incense of joy which had for a time 
clouded his mind. He remembered the last morning in 
Dubravnik, at Vatajko’s house, and the great resolution which 
he came to. . . . He wasa doomed man. Human happiness 
or companionship was not for him. The affair in which he 
was about to embark allowed of no companionship, and had 
no future but the grave. 

To tell her now was the only share that he could give her in 
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it. But he was silent. Trained as he was in the frightful experi- 
ences which steel the nerves of a conspirator—now that he 
had to lift the sacrificial knife over the breast of that beloved 
victim, he quailed, hesitated, and trembled. 

‘Andrey, dear! what’s the matter? Why do you look like 
that?” Tania exclaimed. ‘You refuse? You are afraid that 
I shall unman you by my constant fears about you, if I’m by 
your side? J)on’t imagine that. I couldn’t love you if you 
were not . . . what you are! When I heard of your dangers 
in that town, and the way you faced them, I trembled, but I 
was proud and happy as well. I thought it was all so like my 
Andrey! Believe me, I will never ask you to abstain from 
anything right and good.” 

“My darling, I know it,” Andrey said, kissing her hands. 

“Then why this hesitation and this troubled face? Why 
don’t you promise me at once? Perhaps you don’t love me 
enough to have me always by your side.” 

‘“*T not love you enough !” 

She smiled, and then she laughed outright. 

“Well, it’s some notion of yours, which you can keep secret 
if you like. When you have to start again on an expedition— 
we Shall see how you'll get rid of me! Let us not speak of it 
any more. Now tell me all about Dubravnik. Omit nothing. 
I can hear everything you have seen.” 

She had persuaded herself that Andrey’s sudden sadness 
was probably caused through her having revived the Dubravnik 
recollections. She knew that they were harrowing, but she 
wanted to show him that she was able to bear the worst. 

Andrey was glad to have an immediate explanation thus 
staved off. There was no need to do it at once. He could 
very well give himself a respite, postponing the disclosure for a 
few days— until to-morrow at all events. Nobody could grudge 
him that last draught of unalloyed happiness. 

He told her the story of the Dubravnik affair, though he 
gave her no opportunity to show the strength of her nerves. 
Whilst keeping in store for her that tremendous blow, he was 
most careful not to pain her by too crude a picture of what 
had actually happened. 

He scarcely touched on the execution, saying that she 
must have read enough of that in the newspapers, and dwelling 
chiefly upon his personal adventures, which were only amusing 
now that all had ended well. 
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Tania was engrossed by his story, but her ear was not 
deceived by its easy tone. When he finished, congratulating 
himself upon having cheered her, she leaned towards him, 
looking into his eyes. 

“You are hiding from me,” she said, “something very sad, 
that is weighing upon you, Andrey. Tell me what it is. I 
want to have my share in all you have to bear. You will feel 
better yourself, I’m sure, when you have spoken it right out.” 

He was not sure that he would feel better, but certainly he 
could not feel worse than he did now behind the mask he had 
intended to present to her. 

For a moment he was silent, collecting his strength. 

“Tania!” he exclaimed. ‘‘You have guessed aright. I 
have resolved to attack the Tzar.” 

At first she did not understand. 

“Have you not done it always?” she asked. 

She took Andrey’s words as referring to his opinion as to 
political action against the autocracy, which was being thrashed 
out just then in the revolutionary camp. 

He corrected her in four words, clear and precise, that left 
no room for doubt, hope, or question. 

This time the blow struck home, for her face changed 
colour. Her mouth opened convulsively, ungracefully, as if 
she had been suddenly thrown from a height and had her 
breath knocked out of her. 

“Oh, my God!” she gasped painfully, pressing her hands 
to her heart, and then dropping them helplessly on her lap. 

Her dry glittering eyes moved from one point to another 
with a vacant, wondering expression. ‘This is what I get for 
my waiting!” that bewildered look and sunken figure seemed 
to say. 

Andrey rose from his seat and took her hand. She yielded 
it mechanically, without looking at him. 

“Tania,” he said, bending over her. ‘ Will you listen to 
me? I want to persuade you. . . . I want to tell you, how 
and why I came to this decision. . . .” 

His voice awakened her. She turned quickly towards him. 
Her fingers clasped his hand nervously. 

“Yes, yes! speak out. I’mcalm. I’m ready to listen. I 
want to know your reasons,” she poured out the words hastily. 

A hope crossed her mind that since it had to be reasoned 
out, it was not yet decided upon. 
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He told her how and why he had come to his resolution. 
This time he did not spare her the shocking details of the 
horrible execution, and no less horrible trial. He wanted to 
rouse in her the same indignation that he had felt on hearing 
and seeing all this himself. 

But he failed signally. Tania listened cold, unmoved. 
Things which a moment ago would have pierced her heart, 
now rebounded from it as arrows from a steel breastplate. 

** But this is all over, and can in no way be helped,” her 
eyes and rigid face seemed to say. ‘ What has this to do with 
that resolve?” 

She was not a listener, but a fighter, struggling to protect 
that which was dear to her as the apple of her eye. He was 
fighting also—for the integrity of his soul, which was dearer to 
him than life and happiness. 

Life is a struggle. The closest ties are no shield against 
this. 

“And then I thought,” Andrey proceeded, as if following 
Tania’s inward replies, “that these horrors are but a faint 
image of what is being done everywhere, not with half-dozens, 
but with thousands and millions, and that there will be neither 
respite of, nor decrease in these sufferings unless we bring 
discredit, shame, and ruin upon the power that causes them.” 

He spoke much and forcibly in the same strain, warmed 
by the fire of deep conviction. He hoped to persuade her and 
stir her heart to a passion like his own. He succeeded only in 
slightly impressing her reason. 

“Yes, but why of all men must you be called to do this ?” 
she asked, in the same tone of obstinate wonder. 

“Why should it not be I, Tania, dear? I came to that 
determination, and I must carry it out. If to-morrow some- 
body else comes forward to tell us that he had arrived at the 
same decision as I, I will gladly give him precedence. I 
have no ambition to die an illustrious death rather than to 
perish obscurely as most of us do. But such offers are not 
made every day, and not everybody would be accepted for an 
affair like this. They’ll certainly entrust it to me.” 

Tania clasped her bowed head with her hands. 

“They will, they will, they will!” hammered upon her 
brain. ‘All will be over if he only speaks.” 

The short happiness she had known within these very 
walls, before he had started to that terrihJe town, rose in her 
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memory like a vision of paradise. She could not renounce it 
voluntarily just when it was again within her reach. The 
whole of her young nature rebelled against so great a sacrifice. 
She must dissuade him from this horrible thing at any price. 
It was her last chance to save him and herself. 

She made a supreme effort to put her thoughts in order 
before making this new attempt. It was difficult, because her 
mind was so confused. But he would be good to her; he 
would not take advantage of her; he would try to look at the 
matter from her point of view. She was sure that at bottom 
she must be right. 

She took him by the hand and looked into his eyes 
pleadingly. 

“ Andrey, think it over again,” she said. ‘‘ Are there not 
enough of murders and bloodshed! What shall we get by it, 
but more horrors? Gallows, gallows again! no end of them. 
I have thought much about it of late, and it has made me sick 
and rent my very heart, that the best and noblest should be 
slaughtered in this way. Why should you not instead of this 
thing, try other means? Why should we not do our work 
among the people, and let these horrid politics take care of 
themselves? I don’t put it well, but you understand what I 
mean... .” 

“Yes, I understand,” Andrey said, and then he asked, 
‘‘Can you tell me when you thought of all this? Was it 
perhaps on Wednesday last?” 

**T can’t tell exactly. But why do you ask that?” 

** Mere curiosity,” Andrey began quietly. ‘It was on that 
day, looking on the indifferent crowd returning from the execu- 
tion that I asked myself the very same questions, and that 
many a bitter thought passed through my mind. Our mission 
is a hard one, but we must fulfil it to the end. What would the 
country have gained, had we abstained from returning blow 
for blow and gone on preaching and teaching in out-of-the-way 
corners, as Lena proposes? They would not have hanged us, 
true. But what’s the good of that? They would have arrested 
and sent us to Siberia, and let us rot in prisons all the same. 
We should not have one more day of life and work useful to 
the people than we have now. They will not give us freedom, 
as a reward for good behaviour. We must fight for it with 
what arms we can get. If we have to suffer—so much the 
better! Our sufferjngs will be a new weapon for us. Let 
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them hang us, let them shoot us, let them kill us in their 
underground cells! The more fiercely we are dealt with, the 
greater will be our following. I wish I could make them tear 
my body to pieces, or burn me alive on a slow fire in the 
market place,” he concluded in a low fierce whisper, his face 
burning as he looked at her with fixed glowing eyes. 

Instead of quenching she had fanned to flame the devouring 
fire smouldering beneath the ashes. 

She felt with horror that the ground was slipping from 
under her feet. She did not know what to say, what to do. 
Yet it was too terrible to yield. 

‘‘Wait a moment . . . Andrey, dear!” she said, taking 
him by the arm as if he were going off there and then. “Only 
amoment. I have something more to say . . . very convinc- 
ing. But I forget what it is... . All this is so terrible, that 
my head swims. . . . You must let me think... .” 

She stood quite close to him, her eyes cast down, her head 
bent 


“Tl wait as long as you like, . . .” Andrey said, kissing 
the dear pale forehead. ‘Let us drop the matter altogether 
for to-day... .” 


She shook her head energetically. No, she must and 
would find what she wanted to say at once. 

‘‘The peasants who believe in the Tzar—— No, that’s 
not it! That part of society which now is neutral—— No, 
not that again !” 

Suddenly she trembled in all her limbs and her very lips 
grew pale; she had discovered the great argument which was 
her bulwark, and she saw how weak it was, and yet how 
terrible. 

“Oh, what will become of me when they kill you!” she 
gasped, covering her eyes with her hand and throwing back 
her head. 

“My poor, darling child!” Andrey exclaimed, clasping 
her in his arms. ‘I know how heavy a cross yours is. It’s 
so much harder to bear for those who have to remain than for 
those who have to perish. But, believe me, my own lot is not 
an easy one. Life is dear to me,—dearer than it ever was, 
since you loved me. It’s hard to throw it away, to part with 
you, and die when I could be so happy! . .. I would have 
given anything to spare us that. But it cannot be. The blow 
must be struck, I cannot withdraw because I love you. I 
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should feel myself a coward, a liar, a traitor to my vows, to my 
cause, to my country if I did! It would be better to drown 
myself in the first dirty pool, than go on living with such a 
burden at my heart! How could I bear it? What would our 
love become then? ... Forgive me, my darling, the pain 
that I cause you, not for my sake, but for the sake of our 
country. Think only, what is death, what are our sufferings, if 
we can bring nearer by one day the end of the horrors that 
are on all sides. . . .” 

Andrey spoke in a low voice, that sank sometimes to a 
faint whisper. He was exhausted by the unnatural struggle, 
and could fight no longer. His was a plea for peace, for 
respite. But these simple words of his melted Tania’s heart 
and wrought in her a change when he least expected it. 

However exalted, romantic, or youthful is a woman’s love, 
if only she loves truly, there is always in it something of the 
pitying and protecting motherly element. It was that chord 
which Andrey had touched and stirred in Tania by that faint 
whisper of his. She was not convinced: at least she could 
not tell for certain whether she was or not, for she forgot all 
about his arguments. She surrendered. She pitied him so 
intensely, that she could not make his lot harder by her 
resistance. 

Her face relented. The deep eyes once more shone upon 
him kindly and lovingly, as she caressed with trembling hand 
his hair and his face that lay upon her knees. She spoke to 
him in her soft soothing way, whilst inwardly she was pouring 
out upon him words of love and endearment even more tender 
than those she spoke aloud. 

The future was all darkness to her; beyond the act upon 
which Andrey’s mind was set she could see no more than 
beyond the grave. But she saw her way quite clearly in the 
present. She was his wife, his sister, his companion, and she 
resolved to pluck up all her courage to stand by him in this 
terrible trial, to support him, and to take upon her young 
shoulders as much of his burden as she could. 

She was much calmer now. There was no trace of tears 
in her large sad eyes. But she was weeping tears of blood 
inwardly—not over her own fate now, for she had forgotten 
everything about herself to think only of him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TWO GENERATIONS. 


NDREY made his offer. It was accepted. The vast 
and complex conspiracy, of which he was to be the 
striking hand, had been set in motion, and was 

already making progress in its underground way. 

One evening, about a fortnight after his return to St Peters- 
burg, Andrey crossed the Tuchkov Bridge, directing his ste 
towards the Palace Square. He was still living at his old 
rooms, but by this time some signs of these being no longer 
safe had appeared, so that a speedy removal to other quarters 
was contemplated. This was the reason why Andrey made 
such a long circuit, for he could have greatly shortened his 
journey by taking the Gagarin ferry. He was going to see 
old Repin, and was naturally most anxious not to draw after 
him any spies who might be loitering about his house. Repin 
had sent word to him that he wanted to see him on important 
business. There was nothing unusual in such a summons, 80 
that Andrey did not trouble himself to guess the purport of the 
invitation. Probably it was something referring to “ business,” 
general or private. 

Repin was prepared for the .visit, and was waiting in his 
study, having given orders that he was not to be disturbed by 
any one. The old man’s face was pensive and preoccupied, as- 
he sat before the table, lit by two candles in carved brass 
candlesticks, and looked absently over some of his briefs. He 
intended to make Andrey an offer, which he took very much 
to heart, and he had serious reason to think he must not lose 
time in urging it. 

Whenever anything exceptionally grave is about to be done 
by the conspirators, even those who are not engaged in the 
actual work can occasionally guess that something is las 
A vague atmosphere of danger and excitement spreads all 
around. The conspirators are seen to bé more careful in 
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‘observing precautions against the police. They exhort more 
urgently their sympathisers and occasional accomplices to be 
on their guard against domiciliary visits. ‘They remove com- 
promising papers from houses where at another time these are 
kept almost openly. Some of the members of the brotherhood, 
more nervous than others, show signs of mental preoccupation, 
when they ought to look cheerful and calm. Thus, even when 
the secret of what is to be done is kept most rigorously, those 
who know how to read the signs of the times can often foresee 
something. 

Repin was one of that huge and diversified circle of friendly 
people which in Russia surrounds each and all of the con- 
spirators. He had watched these ominous signs with keen 
and painful attention, and he was almost sure that a new out- 
break was at hand. He had not for a long time seen any of 
the active conspirators, but a few days before he had met 
Tania at a small party at the house of a friend. They could 
not exchange more than a few words in private, but she looked 
so distraught and weary that his worst suspicions were con 
firmed. The anxieties of underground life must have becomc 
exceptionally severe, for he had never before seen her in such 
a state. He was powerless to tear her away altogether, but 
he might perhaps succeed in keeping both her and Andrey 
out of the turmoil for a time. He was resolved to try. 

After his daughter, the person for whom he cared most was 
his extraordinary son-in-law. Had the choice of a husband for 
Tania rested with him, he would certainly have sought for her 
a companion not in the ranks of conspirators. But young 
people who take their own way in politics, are wont to ask for 
no guidance from their elders in other affairs of life. Besides, 
since Tania herself had joined the conspirators, the profession 
of her husband was a matter of small moment. So—the 
peculiar feeling of the best among the Liberals towards the 
revolutionists helping him—Repin at last came to accept and 
sincerely love this son-in-law of his. Had Andrey enrolled 
himself in some less desperate section of the revolutionary 
body, the old man would have been quite satisfied with him. 
They were on very good terms, Andrey visiting Repin as often 
as necessary caution and the great stress of his occupation 
permitted. Repin knew much of what concerned him, for 
Andrey was as frank and free with him as a conspirator can 
ever be with a trusted friend. Tania was indeed the more 
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reserved of the two, being the younger and more open to the 
reproach of undue partiality. 

The Dubravnik expedition, and the great dangers of 
Andrey’s present position which resulted from it, were no 
secret to Repin. He considered that it was just the time for 
Andrey to get out of the way for a while. This was the 
foundation of his hope, that the plan he had in view would be 
acceptable both to him and to Tania. 

He heartily welcomed Andrey, who had not been to see 
him since his return from Dubravnik, and asked him how 
Tania was. 

Andrey answered that she was quite well. 

“J think it’s as unlikely for any of our people to fall ill as 
for a salamander to catch cold,” he added. “It’s so scorch- 
ingly hot in our underground region that I doubt if any 
microbes could stand it.” 

He smiled, but only with his lips; his eyes remained quite 
serious. 

“Tt must be very hot indeed for you, Andrey. I am told 
that the police have had a severe reprimand on your account, 
and are now resolved to make amends. The chief said he would 
turn the town upside down till he got you alive or dead.” 

“Easier to say than to do,” Andrey observed calmly. 
“They have boasted in the same fashion on many other 
occasions.” 

“Still, to begin with, they’ve got wind that you're here, 
which you probably did not expect. They may go a step 
further. Better not play with fire. Don’t you think it is high 
time for you to get out of their way, and take an airing 
abroad? It is just on that point I intended to speak with 

ou... .” 
: Andrey shook his head in sign of energetic denial. 

“Don’t be too hasty in refusing!” Repin exclaimed. 
“Let me have my say. .. . You will not be the worse for a 
few months’ rest. To Tania the trip would be of particular 
use. She can read and study at leisure in any line she chooses. 
You don’t deny, I presume, that knowledge is a thing which 
may be of some use for your revolution ?” 

“No, we don’t,” Andrey answered. 

‘Well then, you see that my plan has some good in it. 
She will store up something for the future, you will wear out 
something of your past, and you will both return at a better 
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time. The later the better, if you take my advice. If you 
have any scruples to draw on your funds, I for my part under- 
take to provide you with as much as is needful. What do you 
say to that ?” 

Andrey was thinking—not exactly of the offer, as Repin 
supposed, for there was nothing in it to think about as far as 
he was concerned. It crossed his mind that perhaps it would 
be acceptable for Tania. ... But no! it was out of the 
question for her also. She would never consent to leave the 
country just now, even for a short time. 

“You are very good indeed,” he said; “ but I am quite 
unable to accept your offer, and I doubt very much if Tania 
will. But there is something else you can do for us. May I 
7 be when you intend leaving the town for your summer 
villa?” 

‘*A month hence. Perhaps a little earlier. But how can 
this affect either of you?” 

“Tt would be well,” said Andrey, ‘if you would go as 
early as possible, and if Tania could accompany you, and stay 
with you for three or four months.” 

This was a plan of Andrey’s. Knowing Tania to be so 
fond of her father, he had thought it would be easier for her to 
bear the parting if she was with him. She had agreed to the 
suggestion—for Andrey’s sake, because she did not see for 
herself that it would make any difference. 

Repin said he should be always glad to have Tania with 
him as long as she chose. It was something to get her out 
of the turmoil for a full four months. But this was a poor 
makeshift. He insisted upon his plan of their joint trip abroad, 
pointing out all the advantages of this over the temporary 
seclusion of the one of them who was by far the less exposed 
to danger. 

“No,” Andrey said in a decisive tone. “I cannot leave 
town on any account. It is useless to speak about it. Let us 
drop the matter.” 

Repin’s face darkened. This tone, this obstinacy, and 
moreover the desire to keep Tania out of the way, showed 
clearly that the new outbreak he had foreseen must be some- 
thing very tremendous indeed, and that Andrey himself had to 
play a conspicuous part in it. 

_“ Some infernal affair of yours again?” he asked in a low 
voice. 
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“Something of that kind,” Andrey said, evasively. 

For a moment both were silent. 

‘*T really do think you need not be in such a hurry to break 
your head. You have risked it enough lately, and might take 
a short rest just now,” Repin said at last. 

“It can’t be helped,” Andrey answered. “Soldiers are not 
allowed to retire from service in time of war on account of 
their past dangers.” 

“But they are relieved now and then, to keep up your 
simile.” 

‘Sometimes. . . . But sometimes they are not, and that 
is just the case with us now,” Andrey answered. 

This undaunted energy and courage were exactly what melted 
and conquered Repin’s heart in respect to the revolutionists in 
general, and to Andrey in particular. He was so hopelessly 
sceptical himself, and he had seen so much cowardice and 
selfishness all round, that he could not help admiring such 
singleness of purpose. Unable to share the enthusiasm for 
their cause, he reserved his fellow-feeling for themselves as 
individuals. 

But to-day irritation and disappointment at the frustration 
of his cherished plan outweighed everything else. He was 
angry with Andrey for what he considered needless obstinacy. 

“’Phen you have quite made up your mind on that point ?” 
he asked. 

. “Yes, Ihave. It is useless to speak about it.” 

“Well I know by experience how intractable you all are. 
You have the rage of self-immolation, and you will go on 
breaking your heads as long as you have breath in you. 
Fanatics are inaccessible to arguments. They are incurable.” 

“ Et tu, Brute!” Andrey exclaimed, withasad smile. “TI 
thought you knew us a little better. Fanatics you say! I doubt 
if men answering that definition exist in flesh and blood. For 
my part, I confess that I have not met with any, though my 
experience has been tolerably long and varied. No, we are 
not fanatics, if you mean anything by that word. We are a 
sensible, hard-working set of people, perfectly willing to live, I 
assure you, and quite capable of appreciating all the pleasures of 
life, provided that we can dothis without stifling our better selves.” 

“Yes,” Repin drawled; “but your better selves want so 
much that they may be at ease. And if you cannot get it, 
you grow wild as children who cry for the moon.” 
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He went on in the same strain. Being angry with Andrey, 
he gave vent to his resentment, in attacking with especial bitter- 
ness the party to which Andrey belonged. He spoke of the 
futility of their efforts, of the reckless provocation which intensi- 
fied the despotism against which they contended; of their 
rendering life utterly unbearable to the whole of educated 
Russia, for whom Repin also claimed a right to existence. 

Andrey defended himself mildly and half jestingly at first. 
He was accustomed to such onslaughts from Repin. But the 
subject was too near his heart for him to remain calm, and the 
last accusation roused him. 

“Your educated, free-minded Russia,” he exclaimed, “is 
very careful, I know, about its right to existence, and about its 
comforts too. It would be much better for our common 
country if it were less so.” 

**Would you like us all to go into the street, throwing 
bombs at every policeman who passes?” Repin said ironically. 

“What nonsense!” Andrey burst forth. ‘ You need not 
throw bombs; you have your own weapons to fight with. But 
do fight, if youare men! Let us fight together. We shall be 
strong enough then to fight the autocracy once for all, and to 
overthrow it. But as long as you go on crouching and whim- 
pering, you have no right to reproach us for not licking the 
‘hand that strikes us. If the blind fury of reprisals 1s extended 
to you, rend your garments and strew ashes on your heads, 
but bear it as your due. Make no complaints, undignified as 
useless, for you may make yourself hoarse with curses, re- 
proaches, entreaties, but we shall not heed you.” 

“Who speaks of reproaches ?” Repin said, waving his hand 
impatiently. ‘You may personally be right and justified in 
losing your reason under peculiar provocation. This would be 
an excuse for a common criminal before a common jury, but 
not for a political party before public opinion. If you pretend 
to serve your country, you must know how to restrain your 
passionate impulses, if nothing but defeat and calamity will be 
the result of them.” 

“ Defeat and calamity!” Andrey exclaimed. ‘Are you so 
sure of that? Moscow was set on fire by a penny candle. We 
have thrust in the heart of Mother Russia a much bigger fire- 
brand. Nobody can foretell the future, or be answerable for 
what it conceals. We do our best for the present; we have 
shown an example ef manly rebellion, which is never lost upon 
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an enslaved country. With your permission, I will say that 
we have brought back to Russians their self-respect, and have 
saved the honour of the Russian name, which is no longer 
synonymous with that of slave.” 

** By showing that they are incapable of anything but these 
petty attempts against individuals? Is that it?” 

** And whose is the fault?” Andrey retorted, firing up at 
Repin’s tone. ‘‘ Not ours of course, but yours. That of great 
Liberal Russia, that holds aloof from the struggle for freedom, 
whilst we, your own children, are fighting and perishing by 
thousands year after year! .. .” 

Andrey did not in the least refer to Repin, who was rather 
an exception to the rule. But for some reason or other Repin 
felt the reproach very keenly. He kept silent for some time, 
and when he spoke again, his tone and manner were changed. 

“Let us grant what you say. We, the so-called society, 
are cowards. But since you cannot change it, you must accept 
it as any other fact of Russian actuality. The more reason 
cna break your heads uselessly, trying to batter a hole in the 
wall.” 

“No, we are not so hopeless as that,” Andrey said, relent- 
ing. ‘We have something else to rely upon besides society, 
and we are hopeful that even society will improve in time, when 
new blood is infused into it. Has not a great philosopher said, 
‘The higher your estimation of the majority of men, the smaller 
your chances of mistake ?’” 

Repin observed, that as far as his knowledge of great 
philosophers went, none of them had said this, and one of 
them had said the very reverse. 

“Then they ought to have said it,” Andrey answered. “It 
they have not, I would not give a brass farthing for the lot.” 

He took his hat, and was putting on his gloves. 

“Farewell, Grigory Alexandrovitch,” he said. “TI can’t 
say when I shall see you again.” 

He could not say more without betraying his secret. 

They took leave of each other as heartily as they had met, 
Repin repeating to Andrey that his house and connections 
were at his service, whenever he might be in need of them. 

Andrey nodded his head to say that he knew that and was 
grateful. But his face wore a peculiar expression, which Repin 
only understood later. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ANDREY’S DREAM. 


visit to headquarters, where he was detained by news 

of a very unpleasant nature. Repin’s information 
proved correct with a-vengeance. The police had resolved to 
hunt him down for good, and they had discovered that he had 
taken refuge somewhere on the other side of the Neva. This 
was very vexing. The friends advised him not to return home 
at all, but send word to Tania instead. It would be a great 
pity for him to fall into the hands of the police just now. 
Andrey understood it very well, but Tania could not leave the 
house alone and suddenly, he himself being absent. It would 
look suspicious. So he resolved rather to go home at once, so 
as to be able to leave early next morning. Danger seemed dis- 
tant as yet, and he would take good precautions against the spies. 

He took a cab to the Gagarin ferry, resolved to go the 
shortest way, not to keep Tania waiting. It was half-past 
eleven when he reached the embankment. The passengers 
were few at that hour. Andrey took a small ferry boat to him- 
self, and could easily ascertain that he had reached the other 
side of the wide river before any other passenger had started 
from the embankment. 

On the other bank he had to spend more time than he 
could have wished, so as to reach his house from the side 
where he would not be expected. 

All this caused a considerable delay, and as he was usually 
very punctual, Tania had already had time to get alarmed 
about him, and she rejoiced at his safe return as if this meant 
something real and substantial to her. 

“What was it that father wanted to see you for?” she 
asked him. 

Andrey told her of the warning he had received from her 
father and from the friends at headquarters, which made it 
necessary for them to remove without delay. They imme- 
diately set to work to pack the little they intended to carry with 
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them, and the next morning they successfully performed the 
double operation of disappearing quietly from the number of the 
living, and rising, Phoenix-like, from their ashes in another place. 

Their new home was as secure from any danger as a series 
of the subtlest precautions dictated by long practice could make 
it. But even here Andrey’s position was soon found not to be 
safe enough. The police suspected nothing as to the Tzaricide 
plot. The chase after him, undertaken on account of his past 
exploits, showed, however, no sign of abating. ‘This was in 
itself quite bad enough. Numbers of spies knew him by sight. 
He ran the risk of being recognised and arrested in the street, 
whenever he left the house. On the other hand, to live 
secluded in a private apartment was very imprudent, because 
it would at once excite suspicion. 

Headquarters were the best place for a man so precious to 
the conspirators as Andrey was. He was invited to settle 
down there accordingly. Here he was perfectly safe against 
the police, and could stay indoors for days and weeks un- 
noticed by any one. 

This, of course, necessitated his immediate separation from 
Tania, which might have been postponed for a time, because 
the plot was far from being as yet complete. ‘Tania was 
deeply grieved by this untimely separation ; these last days 
they had to spend together were her treasure, which seemed to 
her the more precious the less of it was left. As to Andrey 
he was rather glad than otherwise. 

Tania had fulfilled to the letter the pledge she had silently 
imposed on herself on that terrible morning when he first 
disclosed to her his secret. Her courage and self-denial never 
wavered all through that hard test. But she was so young, so 
little trained to grief, and Andrey saw too clearly what that 
silent heroism cost her. The sight of this gnawed at his 
heart, and he thought that it would be better for both of them 
if they ceased to see each other. 

He, therefore, accepted readily the invitation to move to 
headquarters for the three weeks or so which still remained 
for him. The stern, bracing atmosphere of the place suited 
him. All was engrossed by “business” here. In his quality 
of permanent resident, Andrey transacted much of the current 
affairs, feeling as one on the field of an unceasing battle that 
raged all round him. He was at the very centre upon which 
all information converged from every part of Russia,—from 
prison cells, from fortresses, from Siberfan mines and icy 
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deserts,—every mail unfolding stories of wrecked lives, mad- 
nesses, suicides, deaths in every form, and family tragedies and 
bereavements, like their own, by scores. 

This was not exactly consolation, but it reduced his own 
tragedy to its true proportions. With such sights constantly 
before his eyes, he could not make so much of his own and 
Tania’s personal sorrows as he did when they were alone with 
each other. The spirit of the place had invigorated him. 
He grew much calmer. Of Tania he thought often but not 
with such pain as before. He came to be persuaded that she 
also was feeling as he was. 

Once during Andrey’s stay at headquarters a regular 
meeting of conspirators was held there, at which both himself 
and Tania were present. The meeting discussed the ordinary 
affairs, Andrey’s special one having been entrusted to another 
body, which assembled at another place. 

Tania took part in the proceedings in an ordinary business- 
like way, listening with apparent calmness and giving her vote 
when the time came for it, like all the rest. Andrey was glad 
to see her so composed, but it did not surprise him. He 
thought it quite natural, that being a conspirator herself she 
should behave in that way. 

When the meeting was over, the friends withdrawing one 
by one, Tania remained. She intended to spend the evening 
here, now that she was in. The flat was a spacious one. They 
easily found a room to themselves. But the permanent tenants, 
with a few guests, were in the adjacent room, talking so loudly, 
that their voices were audible through the closed door. This 
chilled and restrained the conversation. They talked on 
common topics, connected with to-day’s meeting, as if nothing 
particular was abou to happen to them. Sometimes they 
sought for a subject for conversation, so as not to sit silent, as 
if they were strangers. This ended by becoming so insupport- 
able to Tania, that after half-an-hour she rose as if she were 
suffocating, and said she must go home at once. 

Andrey did not detain her. 

“Will it be soon?” she asked, as she was on the point of 
leaving. 

** Yes,” Andrey said. 

He needed no explanation to understand about what she 
was asking. 

“When?” she asked again half audibly, casting her eyes down. 

A week hence,” Andrey said briefly. 
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If it had not been already dark in the room he would have 
seen how her face changed colour at these words. She did 
not think it was so near! But she said nothing, and gave no 
sign of what she felt, standing motionless at the door, her hat 
on her head. Then she came close to him, and seizing him 
by the hand, said in a passionate, agitated whisper, her eyes 
glowing in the darkness, — 

‘J must see you before. . . . Not as to-day, not here, but 
eae at our home. . . . Come! I cannot part with you 
thus, ...” 

He said he would come, and she went off hastily, without 
saying another word. 

Andrey remained agitated and troubled in mind. That 
short passionate whisper and those glowing eyes had in a 
moment upset him, rekindling in him the thirst for life, love, 
happiness, he thought already blunted and subdued. He 
would see her! He could not go without seeing her, now less 
than ever. But he wished that this visit was over, or better 
still, that his act of self-immolation was to take place to-morrow, 
and not a week hence. 

He was not born to be a martyr—he knew it only too well, 
and it pained him to hurt even a dumb creature. But frightful 
necessity over which he had no control compelled him to 
trample down his feelings as well as to throw away his life. 

George had also remained at headquarters after the meeting, 
intending to pass the night there. When, an hour after ‘T'ania’s 
departure, he came with a light into Andrey’s room, to ask him 
to supper, he found him lying on the sofa, his hands clasped 
behind his neck, thinking. 

In the night a strange dream visited him. 

It must have been during his first sleep, for he went to bed 
very late. He remembered how his thoughts grew lighter and 
lighter, flying upward, as if they were birds, until he could no 
longer discern them clearly. For some time he saw their thin 
black tails, wound up in scrolls, waving slightly in the depths 
of a yellow mist above his head. Then these tails disappeared 
too, and he saw nothing but a vast expanse of empty yellow 
sky, stretching over an endless sandy plain, upon which he 
walked. He remembered at once how insidious is lyiug down 
to the peace of mind of a man who is in trouble, and he said 
to himself, that it was very lucky for him that he could sleep 
walking. People said it could not be, but that was evidently a 
mistake. He knew well that he was sleeping, yet he wal 
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There was nothing around but grey sand, covered here 
and there with rocks and scattered boulders, which made it 
look still more desolate and wild. Dark, low clouds swept 
across the sky very rapidly, though there was no wind below. 
Not a sign of life could be discerned anywhere, but the road 
that wound along the dreary desert bore traces of many foot- 
steps. Andrey wondered how he could be alone upon a road 
that seemed to be so much used, when he felt that he was not 
alone, but was walking in a crowd of companions. They were 
strangers most of them, with blank shadow faces, like those of a 
crowd seen from a platform. But among them he recognised at 
once Boris, Vasily, and also Botcharov. The face of the latter 
could not be seen, for he was clad in a shroud, the long sleeves 
tied behind his back, and the hood lowered. But Andrey knew 
that it was he. The other two wore ordinary dresses, and 
looked at him sternly. 

““We have met at last, old fellow,” Boris said. ‘You did 
not expect to see me, I suppose?” and he grinned ironically. 

“He knows everything,” Andrey thought in dismay. 
‘No, I did not expect to see you,” he answered aloud, 
“for I thought you were dead.” 

“So we are,” said Boris. “But we came to keep you 
company, and Zina sends you a letter. Do you recognise 
Botcharov? He has donned a shroud for fun. But you can 
see him all the same.” 

With these words he lifted the hood of the shroud, and 
Andrey saw under it his own frightfully distorted face. His 
blood ran cold, and his heart stopped beating, with unspeak- 
able horror, But whilst he was looking at that face, it changed 
into that of Botcharov, who said, winking merrily with one eye, 
**T did it for fun.” 

Andrey wanted to say that it was a poor sort of fun, but he 
dared not, for he was cowed by them all, remembering that the 
dead risen from their tombs are mischievous people. He 
merely asked Boris, “‘ Whither are we going?” 

“To the rivers of milk, flowing in shores of pudding, that 
lie beyond the hills yonder, ” Boris answered. “If you are 
doubtful, here is the old chap to explain to you how to do it 
in strict conformity with the laws of the Empire.” 

Andrey saw in fact old Repin, whom strangely enough he had 
not noticed before, dressed in a black mantle and large brimmed 
felt hat, like the torch-bearers at funerals, and holding under his 
arm something resembling a big portfolio. He was walking 
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straight before them all, never turning his head, as a man who 
has to show the way. But the next moment Andrey discovered 
that it was not old Repin, but the Tzar Alexander in person. 

At the same time he remembered that he was bound to kill 
him, and without delay, though his time was not yet come, for 
this was a rare opportunity. 

‘I will have the merit of the deed, and no risk whatever,” 
a voice insidiously urged him. 

But his heart fainted, and his hands would not obey him. 
He tried again and again, with desperate efforts, but he could 
not move his hand, and he suffered greatly. Then he re- 
collected that this was only a dream, and it was of no conse- 
quence whether he killed the Tzar now, for the thing would have 
to be done over again when he awoke. This put his mind at 
ease, and he said to the Tzar in a whisper so as not to be heard 
by the others, — 

“You are lost if they know you. Why, being alive, have 
you come here?” 

“1?” the other replied, also under the breath. ‘“ And 
why did you come yourself?” 

“ He is right,” Andrey thought. ‘But we must slacken our 
pace, so that the others may pass us by.” 

He had hardly formulated his thoughts, when the whole 
crowd rushed fiercely upon him with outstretched arms, gnash- 
ing their teeth, and yelling “Traitor!” and the Tzar, who proved 
to be Taras Kostrov, seizing him fiercely by the shoulder. 

“Ha!” cried Andrey, and awoke with a start. 

In the dim light of the morning George was bending over 
him, looking him anxiously in the face, and shaking him by the 
shoulder. 

‘“‘What is the matter? What do you want of me?” Andrey 
muttered, still under the influence of the dream. 

“You were not well; groaning, gnashing your teeth, and 
shouting in your sleep. I thought you had better be awakened.” 

“T had a very bad dream,” said Andrey, this time wide 
awake. ‘I saw Boris and Vasily, and they had called me a 
traitor. And the worse is, that I had deserved it.” 

‘‘- That was the word you shouted when I came to wake you 
up!” exclaimed George. 

“Did 1? Then it is not so offensive as it would have been 
otherwise,” Andrey said, and he told him his vision. 


CHAPTER X. 


FAREWELL ! 


the fatal day drew close. The body of conspirators 

charged with organising the attempt held daily sittings. 
As the chief actor in the coming drama, Andrey had to be 
consulted upon everything. He went to one of the meetings, 
but he sat buried in thought, hardly opening his mouth all 
the time, and he refused to go again. It bored him to listen 
and give his opinion upon the various contrivances, and he 
thought it not worth his while to risk himself in the streets for 
such a purpose. 

He knew very well that he must, and would do his best, to 
make the attempt successful. The blow would be greater by 
far if the Tzar were killed, or at least wounded. But this was 
for the party. For the party the attempt was the essential 
matter, his own inevitable capture and execution were merely 
incidental. But in his individual brain the tables were turned. 
For him the essential was that he had to die. The attempt 
was a secondary affair, upon which he would have time to 
think when on the spot. In the meanwhile, he could not 
bring himself to take any interest in the matter. He had his 
own business to attend to—which was to die. The rest seemed 
not to concern him in the least. 

The day after the general meeting at which he saw Tania 
a curious thing occurred. In cleaning and putting in order 
his revolver (with which the attempt was to be made), Andrey 
broke a spring. The time was rather short to get it repaired, 
for a holiday happened to intervene. Accordingly, a friend 
offered Andrey his own revolver, which he recommended as 
good in every respect and as never missing fire. Andrey 
accepted the exchange on trust, without so much as going 
once to a shooting gallery or into the fields to try his new 
weapon. He would never have been so careless had the same 
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thing occurred to him in any of his former enterprises. But 
now all his faculties were so completely engrossed by the great 
personal issue before him, that he had no attention left for 
anything else. 

As the fatal moment approached, this egotism of self- 
sacrifice became more exclusive and peremptory. The ab- 
horrence of death is so strongly rooted in every man, that few 
can fully overcome it even in moments of great mental excite- 
ment. But no one can keep at such high pressure con- 
tinuously. ‘To cope victoriously with this powerful instinct in 
cold blood, to subdue and keep it down unflinchingly week 
after week under all sorts of moods and temptations, the flights 
of enthusiasm must have the support of an iron framework of 
reason. 

Andrey, sober minded by nature and little inflammable, 
comparatively, was instinctively anxious to shun everything 
that was likely to divide and impair his energy and make it 
more difficult for him to keep himself well in hand. He 
foresaw what the leave taking with Tania would cost him, and 
at one time he had the idea of sending her word that he would 
not come at all. It would be better for them both that they 
should avoid the parting scene. He had no doubt she would 
understand and forgive him. But at the last moment he gave 
way. He realised too vividly the regret he would fee] when 
there was no more chance of his seeing her. Had she not 
asked him to come? Why should he be so over-careful? He 
must and will look on that face and hear that voice once again. 
They knew very well, both of them, that there was no remedy 
for the unavoidable. They would not torment each other to 
no purpose. For his part he had resolved to be as calm as 
was possible. 

This was probably the cause of a certain reserve and 
stiffness upon his face, when three days after his meeting with 
Tania at headquarters he came to see her. 

It was morning. 

The peculiar conditions of their new lodgings was such 
that he could go to see her either in the morning about twelve 
or in the evening at dark. He chose the morning. 

Tania rushed to meet him and stopped, checked and 
frightened by the stony expression of his face, which she had 
never seen before. But why should she mind! The next 
moment she threw herself on his neck, caressing him, looking 
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into his eyes lovingly, resolved to dispel the gloom that hung 
upon his brow. 

** Why did you not come yesterday or the day before,” she 
said, gently. ‘I thought you would come You might have 
been not so very cautious for once, .. .” she added with a 
tinge of reproach. 

She could not keep this back, though she hastened to lessen 
its sting with a smile. The words escaped her involuntarily. 
She was so disappointed at what she considered Andrey’s 
carelessness of her last wish. 

Andrey shook his head, and said curtly that it was not over- 
caution which had detained him. 

It pained him to think that Tania could give such 2 an 
interpretation to his behaviour. But why should he set her 
right? Why tell her of his struggles ? 

‘It must be your affair,” Tania guessed. 

He nodded in silence. 

Then she knew that the matter was progressing steadily, and 
that this was for certain their last interview. She dropped her 
head. But her short observation was to Andrey like a push 
which sets in motion a car standing on the rail. He began 
speaking of the attempt. 

‘Everything is already settled,” he said, “and all is so 
well combined that we cannot fail.” 

He went on as if this was the most cheering topic for both 
of them. He entered into minute descriptions of the scheme, 
telling how they would contrive to break through the swarm of 
spies surrounding the Tzar on all sides during his morning 
walk around his palace; how he would keep out of the way 
until the very last moment, mentioning the small devices he 
would use so as to have more chance of escaping arrest before 
the Tzar came. 

Tania drew herself a little away, looking at him with wide 
open eyes. She did not listen to his tale at all, she watched 
him wondering. As Andrey proceeded in his circumstantial 
narrative her wonder increased. Why was he telling it all to 
her? He seemed tired of the story himself, for his tone was dry 
and monotonous. His face wore the stony expression that had 
struck her when he first entered, only it was more marked. She 
did not recognise her Andrey. This man was a stranger to her. 

“They have changed him there into another man!” she 
cried inwardly, as his words fell jarring upon her ears. 
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Not a word of love or affection, not one kind look! And 
this at their last interview, before they would part for ever, 
after such love as theirs had been! 

“Yes, yes, they have changed him by stealth! This is not 
my Andrey, ... Mine was a different man, .. .” she re- 
peated, biting her parched lips and swallowing her tears lest 
she should entirely break down. 

His narrative and explanations irritated her. When he 
began to talk about those skilful devices of theirs she could not 
contain herself any longer. ; 

“*Confound your Tzar and your devices and your sen- 
tinels!” she burst forth vehemently. 

** Tania!” he exclaimed, with a look of pained surprise. 

She clasped her head in despair. It was horrible she 
should treat him thus at such a moment. 

‘ Forgive me!” she said, seizing his hand, and throwing her 
head down upon it. ‘I do not know what I’m saying.” 

She did not get up at once, but remained with her head 
leaning over the arm of his chair. Her hair fell over her 
cheeks and temples, hiding her face. Her lips were parted ; 
she breathed heavily. 

Andrey thought she was crying. The sight tore his heart. 
But what consolation could he offer? What could he tell her 
that would not sound flat and trivial, an insult to her great 
sorrow? He caressed her hair, gently trying to put it in order. 

When she lifted up her face he saw that she had not been 
crying. Her eyes were feverish and dry. She looked hard at 
him, and turned her head away wringing her fingers. 

She knew that he was on the point of going, and she might 
die here on the spot of a broken heart, or dash her head 
against the wall—that would not detain him, not even for these 
three days which he might well have given to her! A stone 
would be more pitiful than he was. He would feel nothing 
but contempt for her weakness if she said a word about it! ... 
Why then had he come at all? ... 

Andrey rose in fact. 

“Farewell, my darling!” he whispered, stretching out his 
hands to her. 

She started as if he had said something quite unexpected. 

“No, not yet!” she exclaimed, frightened. ‘Not yet!” 
she repeated in a loud voice, imploringly. _ 

He drew her to him and pressed her in his arms. 
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“Farewell!” he repeated. “It is time. ... Tania, my 
darling, my own,” he exclaimed from the depths of his soui; 
“how happy we might have been together !” 

She looked into his eyes and recognised at last her Andrey, 
her beloved, whom she had so wronged in her thoughts! She 
had recovered him, but only to feel more keenly that she had 
to lose him instantly, with no means of keeping him for 
another moment ! 

The pain almost distracted her. It was too horrible to be 
true. It could not be. To love as they did, and to let him 
go and be killed. . . . But she could not live without him! 
He was her life, the light of her soul! It was not her fault 
that he became all to her... . 

‘Listen, Andrey,” she cried passionately. ‘‘ You are mine. 
“You told me that yourself, and I won't let you go. No, I 
won't! Do you hear?” 

To her distracted mind it seemed strictly logical, unan- 
swerably logical. 

But the next moment her fingers clutching his arm 
slackened their hold. She bent her face down, and sank into 
the chair pale, exhausted, her eyes closed, waving her hand 
for him to go. 

There was a something greater to which they had both 
pledged their all: lives, hearts, thoughts, happiness. 

She gave him up, wishing that he would go quickly, and 
she not see it. 

But it was harder for him to leave her now than if she had 
clung to his garments. He threw himself at her feet, kissing 
her hands, face, eyes, 1n a fit of vehement, wild passion. 

“Go! I cannot bear it any longer. . . . I am better now. 
Go quickly.” 

He tore himself away by force, and ran downstairs as if all 
the furies pursued him. He could not see clearly for the mist 
in his eyes ; his head was whirling, and the street swam as if 
he was drunk. 

Tania did not hear him go away. But she heard the noise 
of the outer gate of the courtyard. As a man stunned by a 
blow on the head will revive at the touch of a red-hot iron, so 
Tania jumped up at this sound, and rushed to the window 
with the hope of catching a last glimpse of Andrey. 

But he had already slammed the gate behind him and was 
gone. Gone, for ever gone! He was still alive, but for her 
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he was lost, and everything seemed to have crumbled away for 
her in that frightful, unnatural, incomprehensible bereavement, 
She could not struggle against her grief any longer. Over- 
powered she covered her eyes with her hands, and fell upon the 
sofa, her face against the dirty chintz, and burst into burning, 
irrepressible tears. She thought that she would cry her very 
life out! She could not have believed there were so many 
tears in her eyes. They streamed between her fingers—she had 
forgotten to use her handkerchief—wetting her hands through, 
covering with wet spots the cushion, whilst her body was shaken 
and her breast torn with convulsive, frantic sobs. Her love, 
her life, her youth, her all, seemed wrecked and submerged in 
that bleak emptiness which fell upon her. The cause! The 
country! They did not exist for her at that moment. She 
could think of herself alone, and her misery, which seemed to 
have no end, and no relief, but doomed to last as long as she 
had breath in her... . 


Let us draw the curtain upon her sorrow. Her fit of 
despair will pass—not to-day and not to-morrow—but in time, 
and will leave her another woman. She would not have been 
so crushed had she to pass through the same trial a few years 
later. But it was her fate to begin at once with the hardest. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE LAST WALK THROUGH THE’ TOWN. 


¥ “HE great and terrible day had come. 
From early dawn Andrey only slumbered, awakened 


every quarter of an hour by his excessive dread of 
missing his time. 

A strip of dazzling light, penetrating through a rent in the 
blind, played upon the wall opposite his couch, announcing a 
splendid day. When that strip reached the corner of the chest 
of drawers he knew that it would be time for him to rise. But 
he preferred to get up at once. 

He pulled the bedclothes from the leather couch which 
had served him as bed during his stay at headquarters, and 
carefully folding them up he put them away in the yellow chest 
of drawers standing opposite. 

“To-night I shall sleep in the cell of the Fortress, if I’m 
not killed on the spot,” he said to himself. 

He closed the drawers, and proceeded to pull up the blinds 
of the two windows. 

The remark was made in the plainest matter-of-fact tone, 
just as if he had been merely stating that the weather promised 
to be fair that day. 

He was in a peculiar state of mind this morning, as distant 
from despondent resignation as from exaltation or from passion 
of any kind. It was the cold, absolute inward peace of a man 
who had settled all accounts with life, and had nothing to ex- 
pect or to fear or to give. ‘True, there was yet that deed for 
him to do. But so much had been already overcome towards 
its completion, and the little which yet remained was now so 
certain to be carried out, that this great deed of his life he 
almost considered as accomplished. Whilst still a living man 
in full command of his mental and physical energy, he had the 
strange, but perfectly tangible sensation of being already dead, 
looking upon himself, all those connected with him, and the 
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whole world, with the unruffied, somewhat pitying serenity of a 
stranger. 

The whole of his life was clearly present to his mind, in the 
minutest details, very clear, the proportions well preserved. 
He thought of Tania, of the friends he was leaving behind him, 
of their party, of the country,—but in a calm dispassionate 
way, as if everything that held him to life had receded to an 
enormous distance. Of thrilling and ardent emotions, such as 
those which at one time had carried him almost out of himself 
in Dubravnik, there was no trace, and he was very glad of this. 
When all was well over with him, the work of his whole life 
fulfilled to the last without fear or guile, and he stood alone 
face to face with the great solemnity of death—these beautiful 
and elevating emotions would return to him, he knew, and. 
uphold him in the last trial. But during these days of prepara- 
tion he had deliberately suppressed them as too fervid and 
vehement, whenever he had felt them stirring. He wanted to 
keep his head quite cool for the deed. The cold unbending 
will, planted on the granite foundations of necessity, would 
serve better for this occasion. 

He was dressed and quite ready when the door opened 
noiselessly and Vatajko entered. He had come to St Peters- 
burg on “ business,” and whilst waiting for his own affair, had 
undertaken one of the accessory functions in connection with 
the coming attempt. As a temporary guest Vatajko also 
lodged at headquarters and slept in another room. He had 
been up long ago and waiting until it was time to come in to 
wake Andrey if he should be asleep. 

“You are up already!” he exclaimed by way of greeting. 

Vatajko looked grave with a tint of bashfulness in his eyes. 
He was very glad of the opportunity of spending another half- 
hour with Andrey, yet he was nervous lest Andrey should be 
disturbed by his presence. 

Andrey gave him a slight friendly nod, without saying 
anything. He was hardly conscious that the young man was 
there, looking at him wistfully. To him Vatajko was no more 
than a shadow. 

“One of your sentinels,” the young man began hesitatingly, 
asked whether he might come to bid farewell to you here, as it 
can’t be done when you are both on the spot. He says he 
knows you, and hopes it will not trouble you in any way.” 

“Not in the least. I shall be very,glad to see him,” 
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Andrey answered out of a feeling of good-fellowship, though 
personally the matter interested him so little that he did not 
even ask who the man was. It was after a pause that he 
noticed his omission, and asked the sentinel’s name. 

‘‘Sazepin,” Vatajko answered. ‘ You met him about a 
year ago when he was going abroad, and you were coming in.” 

“Oh, yes,” Andrey said. 

He remembered the crossing of the frontier, the German 
inn, the noisy debates ; but how remote it all was now! 

Sazepin came in fact shortly after Vatajko. At first he 
seemed somewhat subdued by the unusual circumstances 
under which the meeting took place. But he soon recovered 
his buoyancy, the loud talk and gestures of an old campaigner. 
In Andrey’s appearance and speech there was nothing calling 
for special reserve or solemnity; he looked only a little more 
thoughtful and absent-minded than usual. 

They recalled their meeting at the frontier,—Vulitch, David, 
even Ostrogorsky. Sazepin had returned to his fatherland 
three months before by way of the southern frontier. As he 
had spent most of his time in Odessa, Andrey asked after 
the revolutionists of that town,—Levshin, Klein, and the others. 
What did all this matter to him now ?—he wondered mentally 
at his own curiosity. But he felt a strange pleasure in getting 
this useless information ; it was something like throwing stones 
into a deep pit, which does not give back the noise of their fall. 

They talked on various topics without once mentioning or 
alluding to the affair for which they had to start in a few 
minutes. The imminence of something unusual was revealed 
only by certain pauses and hitches in the conversation. Over 
the tea, which was served before they went, Sazepin told 
Vatajko how the porter downstairs mistook him for the police 
sub-inspector on account of his military appearance and 
imperative tone of voice. Both of them laughed. Andrey 
smiled faintly at the story. He drank his tea and ate his 
bread “on principle,” remembering the relation between body 
and spirit, though he had but little appetite. 

In return for Sazepin’s story Vatajko began to relate some- 
what incoherently how something similar had once happened 
to himself. 

“Tt is time!” Andrey interrupted them in the middle of a 
sentence, looking at his watch. ‘They broke up instantly, and : 
rose to their feet, vary serious, 
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The leave-taking was short and undemonstrative, none of 
the three wanting to waste time or words. The two young 
men embraced Andrey in turn in the Russian fashion. 

“Fare thee well, brother!” Sazepin said, addressing him 
for the first and last time in the familiar second person singular. 

Vatajko led his companion to the back stairs by which 
they could pass out unseen. Andrey remained behind, having 
to wait another twenty minutes. He had to appear last on 
the field, in order to diminish as much as possible the risk of 
being detected and ignominiously arrested before he had done 
anything. 

Left alone Andrey felt much easier than under the eyes of 
his two companions. He was not sorry that nobody else came 
in. But he was still less able than before to concentrate his 
attention upon anything. JDisjointed fragments of thoughts 
and broken recollections whirled through his brain with such 
feverish rapidity that the capacity for reckoning time forsook 
him entirely. Every two minutes he consulted his watch, fully 
persuaded that the time for him to wait had elapsed, and 
wondering exceedingly when he found that so little of it had 
actually gone. But for the movements of the second hand he 
would have thought his watch had stopped. 

The minute hand having at last reached the right point, he 
put on his hat and went into the street for his last walk through 
the town: he would have to cross it once again on a solemn 
occasion. Rut that would be a ride not a walk. ... 

Rapidly he turned the corner of the Ekaterininskaia, 
where headquarters were to sever as quickly as possible his con- 
nection with the house he had lived in. Then he slackened 
his pace to his normal one, and looked upon the large strip of 
sky stretching over his head all along the street. 

The placid eternal sun was shining brightly midway to the 
zenith, shedding floods of bountiful rays upon the busy town, 
the prolific earth, and foolish pugnacious men. Steadfast and 
spotless it looked down like a loving eye wide open with wonder 
upon the incapacity of its favourite children to make better use 
of the warmth, the joy, the life it poured into them. 

Thin white clouds floated like carded wool in the depths of 
the azure vault. The air was very transparent and calm. It 
was one of the few fine spring days, so niggardly bestowed by 
nature upon the northcrn capital, but for that all the more 
appreciated by its inhabitants. Andrey also drew much pleasure 
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from the contemplation of the beautiful, serene sky; it gave him 
the assurance that the Tzar’s morning walk would not be put 
off on account of bad weather, as sometimes occurred. 

This point was of the utmost importance. A few days ago 
the conspirators had been surprised by the announcement of 
a very untoward change in the projected movements of the 
court. The Tzar was to start on his summer journey before 
the usual time, and might leave town in aday or two. Atsuch 
a juncture a day like this was a godsend. 

The distance to the Palace Square, where the attempt had to 
take place, was considerable. But Andrey intended to traverse 
it all on foot: he would be more independent of chance in walk- 
ing than in riding, and could easily regulate his pace so as to 
reach the spot in time, not one minute too soon or too late. 
Besides, as a foot passenger he would be much less noticeable 
on approaching the Tzar’s promenade ground, which teemed 
with spies. 

In his calm stoical mood Andrey walked along Lafonskaia 
Street, Transfiguration Square, and a part of Taurida Street, 
partly with, partly against the human stream, receiving upon 
his retina the images of faces—young, old, merry, serious ; of 
horses, carriages, shops, policemen—all instantly forgotten as 
soon as he had passed them, attentive only to keep at his 
regular pace. Thus he reached the corner of the Taurida Garden, 
where a chance meeting with two perfect strangers upset his 
mental equilibrium, and brought disorder and tumult into the 
mental calm which he thought no longer subject to any dis- 
turbance. 

These strangers, whose path came so unseasonably across 
his own, were two young folks,—a girl and a young man, 
looking like students, and to all appearances lovers. They 
came from the Greek Street, and were going arm-in-arm talking, 
along the outer railing of the Taurida Garden, smiling, caress- 
ing each other with their eyes. The young man was telling 
the girl in a low voice something very tender, judging from the 
radiant face of the girl. The pair went on slowly, almost 
reluctantly, as if burdened with their happiness, paying no 
attention to anything around. 

But Andrey could not take his eyes off that girl ; she was 
so remarkably like his own Tania. She was a little taller, and 
the lower part of her face was heavier, but the complexion, the 
quaint set of the head, the long eyebrows, resembling the 
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outstretched wings of a bird, and that something which gives 
character to a face and to a figure, were exactly those of Tania. 
She was even dressed in dark blue, T'ania’s favourite colour. 
Andrey would have given much to see her eyes; he was sure 
they would be like those he was never to look into again. But 
the girl’s face was turned in profile to him, and she never 
bestowed one glance in his direction. 

She had melted and fascinated him all the same, awakening 
feelings and memories he thought lulled in eternal sleep. The 
stern mood of the man going to meet his gloomy destiny could 
not hold out against the charm of that vision. His benumbed 
heart beat again with the generous throb of human love, as he 

ve that beautiful child his unspoken blessing, mentally 
Bidding her live and be happy, and be spared the bereavement 
her sister had to suffer. 

The girl passed, smiling and blushing, little suspecting the 
emotions she had caused in the stranger against whom she 
had brushed. The couple turned the corner and disappeared. 
But Andrey could not at once recover his self-control. The 
layer of ice, with which by an effort of will he had succeeded 
in covering up all his feelings, was broken, and the sea of 
bitter sadness hidden beneath burst forth. He had no power 
to master and bind it fast again. The image of his Tania rose 
before him no longer as a distant shadow, but warm with life, 
suffering, love, and beauty, as close and real as the girl who 
had just passed him. 

How was the poor child now? How will she be to-night, 
when the act anticipated has become an accomplished fact? 
How will she bear it, when all was over with him?... 
Thoughts each sadder than the other invaded his defenceless 
soul. Why had they loved each other? Why had they met 
at all? Had she never seen him, she would probably have 
loved George. They would have married and lived happy for 
who knows how many years! ... Whilst now, only a few 
months of happiness to be paid for at so dreadful a price! .. . 
Pictures of the past rose in his mind one after another in the 
fulness of their charm or their painfulness. The scenes of 
their love: that face, those eyes glowing with a happiness that 
seemed eternal! And then the same dear face distorted by 
the anguish of that last farewell! . . . 

Mechanically Andrey went on in the right direction, but 
his thoughts wandered far away. He diq not notice in his 
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absorption a dreadful sign ; the foot passengers whom he had 
hitherto passed by in his brisk though not exaggerated: pace, 
were now passing him. Unconsciously he had greatly slackened 
his pace. He passed the Taurida Garden, the long Kirochnaia, 
a part of the Liteiny, and reached the Panteleimon church, and 
here it dawned upon him as a vague suspicion that he had 
walked somewhat more slowly than he should have done. He 
looked at his watch, and his blood ran cold and his heart 
ceased beating in the blank horror of his discovery: he would 
be too late! Only three minutes left and half a mile before 
him! The Tzar might leave town, and not come out walking 
on the morrow... . 

Love, pity, dreams, sorrows—all dashed away in an instant, 
vanishing in the twinkling of the eye, as a flight of sparrows 
in a stubble field vanish when a stone falls into their midst. 
His face pale, Andrey rushed forward, driven on and scourged 
by the awful thought that he had ruined everything by his 
foolish sentimentality ! 

He would have preferred running, if he could, but this would 
have singled him out for the attention of the police. On, on! 
he would walk and keep up appearances, and yet get on faster 
than cabs driving in the middle of the street. He passed like 
an arrow the Panteleimon Street, the bridge, the summer garden, 
without feeling in the least tired. Fear seemed to have doubled 
his strength ; but this was a delusion ; the overwhelming dread 
which tormented him, and set his heart hammering in his breast, 
had spurred him to extraordinary exertions only for a short time, 
and then were gnawing at the root of his strength. As he 
hastened along the Field of Mars, his breath began to fail him. 
. . « But, on, on! he might be in time yet ; the Tzar was some- 
times a few minutes late. Again he dashed on, redoubling his 
efforts to keep at the same pace as before. .. . 

He was suffocating. His breast was aching as if pierced 
by hundreds of needles. Every hundred yards cost him a 
greater effort. 

The physical sensation he underwent in this mad race recalled 
to his mind in a flash another run of earlier days, when, pursued 
closely through woods and marshes, his horse falling under 
him, his salvation depended upon his reaching a large town 
before his pursuers. But even then, in that race for life and 
freedom, he was not half so anxious to reach the goal as he 
was now in tha mad chase after death !—But he had no time 
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to waste on parallels and contrasts. On, on! The drill-field 
is crossed as quickly as his failing strength permitted. He had 
not looked at his watch again in order not to waste one precious 
moment, but he knew only too well that he was hopelessly 
behind time. Yet he hastened on with furious energy. On, 
on! He had only two streets to get through. But already 
the ground swam under him, and his legs trembled. He must 
slacken his pace or run the risk of falling to the ground, and 
being picked up by the police as a drunkard. What was the 
use, moreover, of appearing in the sight of spies like a mad- 
man escaping from an asylum ? 

He went more slowly accordingly. When he issued upon 
a little bye-street near the Palace, where Vatajko stood waiting 
for him, he looked composed and presentable, but death and 
despair were in his soul. He could no longer doubt that the 
whole affair had miscarried owing to him ; he read that in the 
troubled face of his sentinel. 

“What ? I am too late?” he asked falteringly, only too 
sure of the answer. 

“No ; youare not,” Vatajko said, “ but I thought you would 
be. The Tzar has taken a longer walk to-day on account of 
the fine weather.” 

Andrey gave a sigh of relief. Vatajko’s words had refreshed 
and restored him, and almost taken away his fatigue, due 
more to mental than to physical strain. 

‘“‘Nothing particular happened to detain you?” Vatajko 
inquired. 

“Nothing whatever,” said Andrey. ‘I will wait here on 
this bench,” he added, pointing to a stone seat by the footpath. 
‘Go and set the men in movement.” 

When alone Andrey lifted his right hand against the sky. 
He wanted to see whether it was sufficiently steady. Not 
quite! The fingers trembled, though not much. A few minutes 
after he lifted it again and found that it was all right. 

He was quite ready now and waited calmly. 

Another few minutes passed, and he saw Sazepin’s tall figure 
advancing in his direction. Andrey rose to meet him half 
way ; Sazepin was the bearer of the final word which would 
bring him into the field. 

Sazepin’s face was solemn and even sad. When they were 
quite close he fixed upon Andrey a significant, reverential 
look, making a long affirmative nod, resembling a bow. 
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*‘ Speak out!” said Andrey. : 

He understood that the message was a favourable one, but 
in a case of such gravity he wanted something positive. 

“ The Tzar is coming his usual way,” Sazepin whispered. 

Andrey nodded to say that it was all right, and moved 
forward, waving his hand slightly to Sazepin to bid him retire 
from the scene. 

His turn was come now ! 

He was still some three hundred yards from the Palace 
Square, when he found himself in the very midst of the Tzar’s 
spies and guardians, stationary and moving, watching every 
approach of the ‘I'zar’s way with the special purpose of keeping 
off, and at the slightest suspicion of arresting, all strangers male 
and female. One of them—a grey-haired respectable gentle- 
man, whom Andrey would have never suspected of being a spy 
—approached him at once. 

“Be good enough, sir,” he said, politely, but impressively, 
‘to take another road.” 

“Why?” Andrey asked ingenuously, moving at the same 
time forward so as to gain as much ground as possible. 

“It is strictly prohibited for any one to go that way,” the 
old gentleman said, following him closely. ‘Please return 
instantly, or you will get into trouble!” 

Andrey shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ But there is nothing in the street to prevent people crossing 
it!” he said, with assumed wonder, always going forward. 

The old man waved his hand, and two tall figures in plain 
clothes, standing some thirty yards farther off, ran towards 
Andrey with the evident intention of laying hands on him. 
His position was a very critical one. He stopped, intending 
to enter if possible into some kind of altercation with the 
spies so as to gain a few minutes. 

But the conspirators had calculated their movements well ; 
at this very moment the Tzar’s dog appeared at the mouth of 
the street, and the spies vanished ; the Tzar would pass in a 
minute, and they were bound to have his way cleared before 
he came. 

Andrey went slowly along and reached the corner of the 
street unmolested. 

The Tzar was at this moment a few paces beyond the 
monument to Alexander I., facing the Palace. 

From the window of a house opposite two young men 
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See upon the scene of the coming encounter with beating 
earts. 

George was one of them. He had seen Andrey’s coming in 
collision with the three spies, and had already given him up 
for lost. Now he saw the master of all the Russias turning the 
corner, and Andrey, calm, stern as fate, moving towards him. 
On seeing a stranger in his way the Tzar gave a momentary 
start, but still went on. 

In breathless suspense George watched as the distance 
between the two diminished step by step until they seemed to 
him to have come within a few paces of each other and nothing 
had yet happened, and they were still advancing. . . . Why 
does he wait? What could it mean? ... But it was a 
delusion ; the distance which appeared in perspective so short 
was about fifteen yards, 

Here according to regulations Andrey had to take off his 
hat and stand bareheaded until his master should pass. But, 
instead of doing that act of obeisance, he plunged his hand 
into his pocket, drew a revolver, pointed and fired at the 
Tzar instantaneously. 

The ball struck in the wall of the house at the Tzar’s back 
some forty yards off, almost under the cornice. The shot had 
missed ; the revolver kicked strongly, and had to be pointed at 
the feet for a fatal shot. This Andrey discovered too late. 
For a moment he stood petrified with consternation, both 
hands hanging down. The next moment he rushed onward, 
his brow knitted, his face pale, firing shot after shot. The 
Tzar, pale likewise, the flaps of his long overcoat gathered up 
in his hands, ran from him as quickly as he could. But he 
did not lose his presence of mind; instead of running 
straight, he ran in zigzags, thus offering a very difficult aim 
to the man running behind him. That saved him; only one 
of the shots pierced the cape of his overcoat, the rest missed 
altogether. 

In less than a minute Andrey’s six shots were spent. The 
flock of spies, who at first had made themselves scarce, now 
appeared from all sides, their numbers growing every moment. 
George saw Andrey encompassed at all points by the crowd of 
them, wild at his having eluded their vigilance. For a moment 
they stood at a distance, cautious, none daring to be the first 
to approach him. Then seeing him disarmed and making 
no show of resistance, they rushed on him all at once. But 
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George heard only their fierce shouts and cries, for he had 
tovered his face with both his hands and saw nothing more. 


was thrown into prison half dead. ."He 
and was in due time tried, condemned, and bbe, 


He had perished. But the work for which he died did not 
perish, It goes forward from defeat to defeat towards the 
final victory, which in this sad world of ours cannot be obtained 
save by the sufferings and the sacrifice of the chosen few. 


